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STATE BOARD OF ARBITRATION 



Frederick W. Job, Chairman, Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
Chaunoey B. Gteiger, Ashley. 
W. A. Mathis, Clinton. 



J. McCan Davis, Secretary, Springfield. 



Note.— The employers are represented on the board by Mr. Geiger, and Mr. Mathis is 
the representative of organized labor. Mr. Job is an attorney at law, and is the "neutral 
member"— the arbitration law manifestly contemplating: that one of the three members 
should be neither employer nor employe^ in the generally accepted meaning ©f the terms. 
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LETTERJOF^TRANSMITTAL. 



Spbingfield, III., July 1, 1902. 

To His Excellency, Richard Yates, Governor of Illinois: 

In compliance with the law, we have the honor to submit herewith 
the Seventh Annual Report of the State Board of Arbitration, cover- 
ing the year ending with this date. 

Very'respectfully, 

Frederick W. Job, 

C. B. GrEIGER, 

W. A. Mathis, 

State Board of Arbitration. 
J. MoCan Davis, 

Secretary. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF ARBITRATION. 



It has been seven years since the enactment of the law to which 
the Illinois State Board of Arbitration owes its existence. If, in the 
earlier years of this board, when it was passing through the experi- 
mental stage, there were doubts of its usefulness, or of the wisdom 
of the legislature in creating it, such doubts have been completely 
dispelled by its more recent work. Indeed, such has been the ex- 
tension of its field of usefulness that the results achieved in any one 
of the last six months have amply justified its creation and its main- 
tenance by the State, even though everything else in its record were 
to be entirely eliminated. This assertion will be fully sustained by a 
careful scrutiny of the work of the board and the results actually ac- 
complished. 

The period covered by this report dates approximately from the 
beginning of the terms of office of the present members of the board. 
Within a short time after the re-organization of the board in 1901, a 
plan was inaugurated for getting the members in touch with em- 
ployers and employes and for familiarizing the public with the pur- 
poses and provisions of the arbitration law and with the methods 
employed in bringing about the adjustment of labor disputes. The 
importance of gaining and holding the confidence of all classes — 
more particularly of those directly interested in matters within the 
jurisdiction of the board — was fully appreciated. It was recognized 
also that Chicago is the great industrial center, not only of Illinois, 
but of the middle west, and that there were possibilities of accomp- 
lishing in that city results of the most far-reaching importance. It 
was felt that the situation required closer relations of the board with 
employers and employes than were possible without special effort in 
that direction. With a view to establishing such relations a general 
invitation was extended to employers and to representatives of or- 
ganized labor to meet the members of the board, and frequent meet- 
ings were held in Chicago for the express purpose of "getting 
acquainted." Both employers and employes, through their repre- 
sentatives, were in this way brought directly in contact with the 
board and were made acquainted with its objects and methods of 
procedure. 

Note— The last previous report of this board was for the year ending: March 1, 1901. The 
publication of this report having: been unavoidably delayed, it has been deemed proper to 
include in it a statement of cases up to July 1, 1902, and to add one important case— the 
freight handlers' strike in Chicago— which occupid the attention of the board subsequent to 
that date. 
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Subsequent results have proven conclusively the expediency of 
such a policy. For several months past there has been a constant 
demand for the services of the board, and the adjustments brought 
about through its good offices, since the date of the last annual re- 
port, have affected from 15,000 to 20,000 workingmen and have 
saved to employers, to employes and to the general public a sum 
reaching in the aggregate several millions of dollars. 

It is noteworthy and significant that the most effective and satis- 
factory work of this board has been done as a board of conciliation 
rather than as one of arbitration. Communication with the arbitra- 
tion boards of other states elicits the information that this is the 
common experience. It is not intended here to say that the formal 
arbitration of labor disputes is never necessary or desirable. On the 
contrary, the provisions of the law relative to arbitration are dis- 
tinctly useful in promoting adjustments by conciliation, even though 
they were to serve no other purpose. The powers conferred by the 
law upon the board, aside from the general authority and obligation 
to endeavor to adjust differences by mediation or conciliation, have 
reference almost entirely to arbitration, and there is rarely an occa- 
sion in which a resort to them is deemed necessary. Yet they are 
quite essential to the accomplishment of results, whether the board 
act in the capacity of a court of arbitration or only as a mediating 
body which brings the contending parties together and aids them to 
adjust their differences. 

When the arbitration law was originally enacted in 1895, while the 
intention of the Legislature undoubtedly was that the law should ac- 
complish the purpose of its enactment, an analysis of its provisions 
disclosed an entire lack of power on the part of the State Board of 
Arbitration. The law gave it an existence and specified its duties, 
but left it without authority which anyone was bound to respect. 
The defects of the original act have been pointed out in previous re- 
ports, and all have been remedied by amendatory acts of the General 
Assembly. The law, in its present form, may be accepted as confer- 
ring all the power that it will ever be necessary to exercise, so far as 
is now forseen, although it is not impossible that further amend- 
ment, in some matters of detail, may be suggested by enlarged ex- 
perience. 

The powers of this board, as the law now stands, may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. To investigate strikes and lockouts upon the joint petition of the par-, 
ties and to render a decision which shall be legally binding for six months, 
unless sooner terminated by one of the parties upon 60 days' notice. This 
decision may be legally enforced by a rule of court. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that no case has arisen since the enactment of this amendment in which 
it has been necessary to invoke judicial assistance in securing obedience to a 
decision of the board. 

2. To investigate strikes and lockouts upon the petition of one of the par- 
ties thereto— either employer or employes — and to make public its findings 
and recommendations. In these cases, no one is bound by the decision or 
opinion of the board, but a settlement may be effected by acceptance of the 
board's recommendations, or the inquiry itself may be instrumental in bring- 
ing the contending parties together and inducing them to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory understanding. 
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3. To investigate, upon its own motion, without petition from either of the 
parties directly involved, a strike or a lockout involving the public welfare, 
actually or prospectively. This is the latest amendment to the law and was 
designed to apply to such cases as the freight handlers' strike and packing 
house teamsters' strike in Chicago. In these cases the board is first to en- 
deavor to effect a settlement by mediation; but if this cannot be done, and 
neither party will consent to arbitration, the board may proceed to make a 
thorough investigation of the matter. Its decision, of course, will not be 
legally enforcible, but it is believed that in most cases it will go far toward 
bringing about a settlements 

4. To compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books and papers in all cases, whether the proceeding be upon a 
joint petition or the petition of one side only, or an independent investigation 
instituted by the board itself. Under the law, as it stood originally, the 
board could " issue subpoenas," but its nower ended there; it could not com- 
pel a witness to appear or to testify in any case. The existence of this 
power has made its exercise, up to this time, entirely unnecessary, no diffi- 
culty having been experienced in securing all the witnesses whose testimony 
has been desired. 

5. To adjust strikes or lockouts by mediation or conciliation, without a 
formal submission to arbitration. 

As we have already indicated, the latter is the most important of 
all the powers enumerated, measured by the scope and importance 
of the results which the board has accomplished under it. Yet in 
the absence of the other powers, it would be of small significance or 
value. The part of the mediator is to get the contending parties to- 
gether, to give them judicious counsel, and in all ways to try to 
-expedite a settlement of their differences. It is a role that almost 
any person is at liberty to attempt, regardless of his interest or lack 
of interest in the controversy. The law is not everything, for it will 
not supply tact, nor the sense of impartial justice, nor the capacity 
to grasp the subject-matter of the dispute, nor will it inspire confi- 
dence in the mediator-l-all of which are essential to success; but the 
mediator, no matter what are his merely personal qualities, will find 
his efficiency vastly increased if he acts by authority of law and is 
possessed of legal powers which, at least, must command attention 
and respect. 

The power of independent investigation, as conferred by the 
recent amendment to the arbitration law, will prove (as it already 
has proven) of great value as an aid in the settlement of strikes or 
lockouts by mediation or conciliation. It is doubtful if it will ever 
be necessary, except upon rare occasions, to exercise this power to 
the full extent; but the existence of it, and the public knowledge 
that it may be resorted to whenever, in the judgment of the board, 
circumstances appear to require it, will be of high importance in 
promoting adjustments solely by conciliatory means. 

It is the first duty of the board to bring about a conference of the 
employers and employes, parties to the dispute, and in these efforts, 
supported by the authority which the law gives it, it is usually suc- 
cessful. There are two sides to every dispute, and it is found, in a 
majority of cases, that a conference, with a frank statement of griev- 
ances and a free interchange of opinions, supplemented by inquiries 
and suggestions from the board, is all that is required. Almost 
always there are points of misunderstanding which can be cleared 
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up in no other way. At these conferences the suggestions of the 
board almost invariably have been received in the proper spirit and 
have had much to do in promoting a harmonious and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The official character of the State Board of Arbitration often 
makes intervention possible, and a settlement a comparatively easy 
matter, in cases in which the efforts of a private mediator would be 
resented and treated as an intolerable intrusion. So long as it is the 
lawful duty of this board to intercede, its efforts at mediation are 
usually well received; for it represents neither side, but in a sense 
both sides, and the people of the State as well. It is generally the 
case, therefore, that neither disputant feels that he is making con- 
cessions or overtures for peace, or a confession of weakness or error, 
by assenting to any negotiations for a settlement that may be 
arranged by this board. Parties who declare emphatically that they 
have " nothing to arbitrate " are often willing, nevertheless, upon the 
invitation of the Arbitration Board, to meet the opposing party or 
parties in the presence of the board and talk over their differences, 
whereas, if the invitation came from a private or unofficial source it 
would, in most cases, be promptly repudiated. 

The Board of Arbitration has proven its usefulness also as an edu- 
cative force, for it has fostered and promoted in numerous ways tha 
idea of a pacific settlement of industrial disputes. A notable illus- 
tration of this fact is to be found in the adjustment of the strike of 
the packing house teamsters in Chicago in June of this year through 
the mediation of this board. The success of its efforts for peace in 
this strike— a strike of the most aggravated character, marked by 
scenes of disorder and violence on the streets of Chicago — attracted 
wide attention. The utility of conciliation or arbitration, in the ad- 
justment of all similar disturbances, was made apparent in a most 
impressive manner, and within a few days after the settlement the 
team owners and the team drivers of Chicago entered into an agree- 
ment by which all future differences are to be settled by arbitration. 

The newspapers of the State, with scarcely an exception, have 
shown a due appreciation of the work accomplished by this board, 
more especially within recent months, and we wish to acknowledge, 
with thanks, the many editorial expressions of a commendatory char- 
acter. The cooperation of the press is of the highest importance to 
a board whose success is dependent so largely upon public confi- 
dence. 

We include in this report a statement of the more important cases 
which, in various forms, have occupied the attention of this board 
since the date of the last report. A number of cases are omitted as 
being, relatively speaking, of small importance, or because of the 
uncertain part which the board performed in their adjustment. It is 
proper to state here that there are many cases in which, while the 
board makes no claim to the credit of a settlement, the adjustment 
eventually reached is traceable to its initial influence. 
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In the appendix of this report will be found some extracts from 
the report of the United States Industrial Commission. These will 
be read with interest by all persous interested in industrial problems. 



Strike of Boiler Makers, Springfield. 

Mr. Mathis of this board visited Springfield, June 6, 1901, and 
conferred with 0. C. Brown, president of the Springfield Boiler 
Manufacturing company, and with Fred W. Shelben, president of the 
Boiler Makers' Brotherhood, respecting the boiler makers' strike 
which was on at that time. The men had demanded, effective July 
1, a nine hour day with the same pay theretofore received for ten 
hours' work; double time for Sundays and legal holidays for repair 
work, and time and one-half on new work, and that the employes en- 
gaged on outside job work be allowed full time from the time they 
left the shop until their return. A settlement of the difficulty was 
reached a few days later, upon terms satisfactory to both employers 
and employes, without submission to arbitration. 



Strike of Plow Workers, Aver^ville. 

The plow fitters employed by the Kingman Plow company at 
Avery ville, 111., went on strike July 1, 1901, about 250 men being in- 
volved. Notice of the strike was communicated to this board July 
2, by Ed Fisher, president of the village of Averyville. The services 
of the board were tendered at once to the parties to the controversy. 
The Kingman Plow company, in the course of a letter to this board, 
stated that it had been their intention, in any event, to shut down 
the first of July for inventory, and that they were but slightly incon- 
venienced. The difficulty was adjusted at a later date without arbi- 
tration. 



Strike of Painters, Champaign. 

Information of a strike of painters employed by Bacon Brothers 
and the William Price estate was received by this board in August, 
1901. Mr. Mathis of this board visited Champaign August 26 and 
27 and conferred with both sides, with a view to bringing about a 
settlement. It was found at that time impracticable to secure the 
submission of the matters in controversy to arbitration. 



Strike oe the Trainmen of the South Side Elevated Kail- 
road, Chicago. 

A strike of the trainmen of the South Side Elevated Eailroad in 
Chicago occurred on the morning of Saturday, September 28, 1901. 
This strike was precipitated by a peremptory demand being made 
about 3 o'clock in the morning upon President Carter of the South 
Side Elevated road for certain increases in wages. He replied by 
asking for time in which to consider the matter, and the men fearing 
that this time would be spent by the railroad officials in making 
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on the morning of the 28th, when the morning shift of men went on. 
Only the conductors and gatemen responded to the call. Not all the 
conductors and trainmen belonged to the Elevated Trainmen's Union 
No. 1, and the motormen on the road, who had formerly run the 
steam locomotives, were members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and did not go out, because they were not in sympathy 
with the strike. These facts made the effort at a tie-up of the road 
abortive. The motormen refused to strike, nowithstanding the fact 
that if the strike had been successful they would have gained more 
than any of the rest of the trainmen. The engineers and firemen at 
the power house refused to go out, and with power in abundance, 
and almost a full force of motormen, it was comparatively easy to get 
men to attend to the gates on the trains. The employment of inex- 
perienced gatemen resulted in an inconvenience to the public for the 
first day or so, until the new men had learned the names of the sta- 
tions. 

It was claimed by the men that the company had acted in bad 
faith with them. They claimed that a committee of their union had 
waited on President Carter and Superintendent Morrison, at the 
offices of the company, on the afternoon of the 27th, at the request 
of the superintendent, but did not succeed in having an interview 
with him. The president of the road was averse to the recognition 
of any union, and insisted that they must come back to work before 
he would negotiate with any of the men, and then only with his own 
ex- employes. 

Following closely on the heels of this strike came an increase in 
pay to the men, and the matter of the inconvenience to the public 
was, in a day or two after the strike had been begun, reported to Mr. 
Job, chairman of the board. He took immediate steps to make an 
investigation as to whether the public was seriously inconvenienced, 
and after he had spent an afternoon riding up and down on the tracks 
of the road, it was decided that there was not sufficient inconvenience 
to the public to warrant the board in making an investigation. An 
offer of the services of the board was made by Chairman Job to the 
management, as well as to the men, but it was rejected by the man- 
agement, although the men showed a disposition to be friendly to 
the board. This offer was made the day after the strike was called. 
As far as was able to be determined, about 100 men were affected by 
the strike, and within a few weeks 90 per cent were back at work. 



Strike of Telephone Linemen, Chicago. 
Early in October, 1901, the linemen and outside construction men 
employed by the Chicago Telephone company, in Chicago, Elgin, 
Joliet and Aurora, went out on strike. About 300 were employed in 
Chicago and about 150 in the other places mentioned. The men de- 
manded time and a half for overtime, double time for Sundays and 
holidays, and an increase of wages of 75 cents per day for foremen 
And 50 cents per day for linemen. The foremen had been receiving 
$3.00 per day and the linemen $2.75 per day. This demand was 
preparations to break up the strike, called the men out at 7 o'clock 
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made Sept. 30 and was refused by the telephone company. The men 
had been working considerably overtime. They claimed that their 
time off for bad weather had averaged one-twelfth of the total time 
employed. 

On Oct. 4 the matter was presented to the board by a committee 
from the linemen consisting of A. E. Jackson, business agent of 
Linemen's Local Union No. 9; N. Kousseau, H. Heasely, J. O'Grady, 
A. J. Cody and John Stewart. This committee stated the grievances 
of the men and discussed various phases of the situation. 

Subsequently conferences were held between members of the board 
and representatives of the Chicago Telephone company, and there 
were further conferences with the linemen. The strike continued 
until June 7, 1902, when a settlement was reached at a conference 
held at the Great Northern hotel, between A. J. Steiss, consulting 
engineer and assistant to the president of the Chicago Telephone 
company; P. E. Cullinan, business agent of the Linemen's union; W. 
A. Jackson, president of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Albert Young, president of the Teamsters' National Union 
of America, and F. W. Job, chairman of the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion. The provisions of the settlement arrived at as a result of this- 
conference were that all of the men should be reemployed; that eight 
hours should constitute a day's work; that the men should have six 
holidays, for which they should receive pay, to- wit: New Year's, 
Christmas, Memorial Day, July 4, Labor Day and Thanksgiving;, 
that repair men should be paid $2.75 per day, line foremen $3.00 per 
day, and foremen of heavy construction work $8.25 per day. 

While the strike was in progress the board received complaints of 
defective telephone service, which was attributed to the strike. 
These complaints, however, were not of such a nature as to warrant 
an independent investigation of the matter on the part of this board. 
The termination of the strike was marked by an exhibition of the 
most friendly feeling on both sides. 



The Sattley Plow Case, Springfield. 

A strike of the plow workers employed by the Sattley Manufactur- 
ing company of Springfield occurred Nov. 26, 1901. Previous to 
that time there had been a lock-out, but work had been resumed, and 
the strike in November grew out of an alleged attempt on the part of 
the company to break up the Plow Workers' union, which had been 
recently formed. The number of men at work on the day of the 
strike was 285. While the wage scale had been a feature in the diffi- 
culty in its earlier stages, the chief difference — indeed, the only one 
on which there was any serious division between the company and 
the employes — was the question of recognition of the Plow Workers' 
union. 

The Sattley company secured a force of non-union men to take 
the places of the strikers. The latter pitched a tent in the vicinity of 
the plow factory and maintained a line of pickets around the factory. 
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There were several clashes between the strikers and the non-union 
men, and the plant of the company was operated under considerable 
difficulty. 

On Dec. 14, 1901, the striking plow workers filed with this board 
a petition for arbitration. The Sattley Manufacturing company was 
invited to join in the petition, but declined to do so. The hearing 
was conducted at Springfield Dec. 18-19. Although the company 
was not a party to the proceeding, its representatives were permitted 
to participate in the conduct of the inquiry. 

Practically the only question presented was that of the recognition 
of the union by the Sattley Manufacturing company. The board de- 
cided in favor of the right of workingmen to organize, and recom- 
mended the reemployment of the strikers with a recognition of the 
union, the precise meaning of this term to be defined by written 
agreement. 

As the Sattley Manufacturing company was not a party to the pro- 
ceeding, the decision had no binding effect upon it. The strike con- 
tinued, with occasional outbreaks of violence, until Feb. 6, 1902, 
when it was declared off officially by the Plow Workers' union. 

The following comments on the decision in this case were made by 
the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, of December 29, 1901 : 

"The decision of the State Board of Arbitration in the Sattley case, which 
was announced yesterday, sustains the right of workingmen to belong to a 
labor organization. This is said to be the first instance in which a State arbi- 
tration board has assumed to pass upon this question. Controversies referred 
to arbitration usually relate to wages. In the Sattley case the board found 
that practically the sole cause of the strike now on at the plow works was the 
demand of the men for a recognition of their union and the refusal of the 
company to grant the demand. This made the issue one of unionism. 

4 * Although the Sattley company was represented at the hearing before the 
board, it was not a party to the application and therefore is not bound by the 
board's findings. The decision, therefore, is only of an advisory nature, ren- 
dered in the hope that the recommendations contained in it will be acted upon 
and result in a settlement of the present difficulty. 

"The decision reviews the facts of the case quite exhaustively. On the 
vital point, the 'recognition of the union,' the board recommends that this 
be a part of the terms of settlement, the precise scope of such recognition to 
be defined by written agreement. While making clear that, so far as strictly 
legal rights are concerned, there can be no question of the right of an em- 
ployer to employ whomsoever he chooses or the right of the employe to work 
for whomsoever he chooses, the board points out that there are certain obli- 
gations due between employer and employe, and from both to the public, 
quite distinct from those defined by constitution and statute . 

"The tendency of the age, it is contended, in the direction of coooperation 
and organization, in the commercial and industrial relations of men, is irre- 
sistible, and the questions to be met are properly those of regulation." 
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Following is the text of the decision announced by the board 
in this case: 



decision. 
State Board of Arbitration. 



State op Illinois, 1 



Springfield, Dec. 28, 1901. 

In the matter of the application of the striking plow workers lately employed 
by the Sattley Manufacturing company, of Springfield, 111. 

Application filed December 14, 1901. 

Hearing at Springfield, December 18 and 19, 1901. 

The petition in this case comes from the striking plow workers and bears 
114 signatures. The grievances complained of are stated as follows: 

"The said employes have made substantially the following demands of said 
company : 
"1. The recognition of Plow Workers' union No. 9,460. 
'•2. The restoration of the scale of wages in force prior to Sept. 1, 1901. 

"3. The reinstatement of all employes in their respective places, who were 
laid off, locked out, or discharged without cause since Oct. 16, 1901. 

"4. That the minimum wage scale for common labor be fixed at $1.50 per 
day. 
"The said company has refused to grant these demands." 

Prior to the hearing the Sattley Manufacturing company was given an op- 
portunity to join in the petition, but declined to do so. The company, how- 
ever, was represented at the hearing by its secretary and treasurer, Mr. S. 
E. Prather, and by its attorney, S. P. Wheeler, Esq. A motion to dismiss 
the petition was entered by the company on the ground that this board had 
no jurisdiction to conduct an inquiry upon the petition, the chief reasons as- 
signed being in substance that the signers of the petition were not employes 
of the Sattley Manufacturing company at the time of the filing of the petition, 
and that the board has no authority to entertain a petition where a strike has 
been inaugurated and is in existence at the time of the filing of the petition. 
The motion to dismiss was overruled, and the board proceeded to hear such 
evidence as was offered. The striking plow workers were represented by 
Mr. George F. Paul, secretary of Plow Workers' union No. 9,460, and by E. 
L. Cnapin, Esq. The privilege of cross-examining witnesses was accorded to 
the attorney for the Sattley Manufacturing company. No objection was made 
to this by the legal representative of the men; but as one witness declined to 
answer a question propounded by the attorney for the company, on the ground 
that the company had not joined in the petition, it is proper to state that un- 
der the law it is the express duty of the board, in conducting an inquiry as to 
the causes of any difference between an employer and his employes, whether 
upon the petition of one or both sides, "to hear all persons interested therein 
who may come before them." The manifest purpose of the law is that the 
board shall ascertain all the facts of the case under investigation, and in 
order to facilitate the inquiry it was deemed proper to permit all interested 
parties to participate in the examination of witnesses. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 

The Sattley Manufacturing company is engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing plows and other agricultural implements at Springfield, 111. The 
history of its difficulty with its employes, briefly stated, is as follows: 

On Oct. 1, 1901, there was a cut in the piece-price schedule in the paint 
shop, ranging from 5 to 20 per cent, according to the class of work. The 
company claimed that, owing to the installation of a *' trolley" in 1900, the 
individual employe in the paint shop could turn out much more work and that 
the company was entitled to share in the saving. There was at the same time 
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a radical cut in the piece schedule in the wood shop, amounting, in the case 
of balance cultivator frames, to a reduction of 50 per cent. It appears from 
the evidence that the cut in the wood shop was made by the foreman without 
the knowledge or consent of the officers of the company, and without previous 
consultation with them; but this fact was not known to the men at the time. 
These wage reductions appear to have occasioned some alarm among the 
plow workers. A rumor was circulated that there was to be a general cut of 
wages throughout the shops. 

On Oct. 14, Plow Workers' Union No. 9,460 was formed with a member- 
ship which embraced a large majority of the employes — two- thirds, it is con- 
ceded by the company. Previous to this date men had been employed with- 
out reference to the question of membership in the union. "Never," it is 
stated on behalf of the company, "during the 12 years prior to October, 1901, 
had there been any substantial difference or controversy between the Sattley 
Manufacturing company and its employes." The officers of the company, it 
appears, looked with extreme disfavor upon the threatened unionizing of 
their shops. For the purpose, it is alleged, of establishing a wage scale 
which should prevail throughout the year, unless changed by mutual consent, 
and in the hope that the removal of the apprehension of a reduction of wages 
would take from the minds of its employes the desire to join the union, the 
company closed its plant on Wednesday, Oct. 16, announcing that on Satur- 
day, Oct. 19, a new wage scale would be posted, and that employes desiring 
to return to work should notify the proper officials of their desire to do so. 

NEW EMPLOYES ENGAGED. 

Only a few of the men gave notice of their intention to return to work, 
and accordingly, on Sunday, Oct. 20, the company began a search for new 
employes. During the ensuing three days there were conferences between 
the company and a committee representing the men who had not returned to 
work. On Wednesday, the 23d, an understanding was reached between the 
company and the committee. Among other things it was arranged that the 
men who returned to work should sign the following agreement: 

Springfield, 111,, October, 1901. 

"I agree, in taking a place with the Sattley Manufacturing company, to ac- 
cept — cents per hour, net, for time employed, as full compensation for ser- 
vices rendered; same rate to prevail for extra time put in on nights; and to 
faithfully and diligently serve them to the best of my ability unless prevented 
by sickness, or desiring to take a position elsewhere ? in which case I agree 
to give them three days' notice of my intention to quit; and I promise, dur- 
ing the manufacturing season of 1902, to make no demand upon them for an 
increase of wages, nor to unite with other employes in any concerted action 
with a view to securing greater compensation. 1 further agree to a strict 
compliance with the printed rules of the company." 

(Signed) 

A written memorandum of the terms of the agreement was drawn up and 
signed by the company and by a committee of the men, and was subsequent- 
ly approved by Plow Workers' Union No. 9,460. 

WHAT AGREEMENT PROVIDED. 

Among other things this agreement provided that if the old employes came 
back on Thursday morning (the 24th) the company would put to work from 
40 to 50 per cent of them at that time, and that the others would be taken 
back as the company could find places for them, not later than the date of 
the completion of the new building then in course of construction; that the 
company have the right to retain in its employ all of the new men then work- 
ing and to put to work all new men who had been promised employment, pro- 
vided they should apply for their positions "within a few days," and that as 
soon as possible, "and within three months," the company would make up a 
piece schedule and submit it to its employes, which should not be less than 
the old day schedule. Under this arrangement a large number of the men 
returned to work. 
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On Nov. 25 a committee of the employes waited on the company and 
submitted a written statement calling attention to "the hostile attitude of 
some of your representatives who have of late called before them certain 
employes and urged them to surrender their membership in Plow Workers' 
Union No. 9,460 of the American Federation of Labor, and who have resorted 
to very questionable tactics to bring about the dissolution of our union. In- 
dications point to a continuance of this very unfair and unwarranted abuse 
of authority, and it does not seem likely to cease unless the company will 
give us recognition." The statement also embodied the four demands above 
referred to as contained in the application to this board. 

WAITED ON THE COMPANY. 

On the following morning (Tuesday, Nov. 26) the committee again waited 
on the company and stated that unless the company acceded to their demands 
by noon of that day the employes would be called out on a strike. The com- 
pany desired until Friday, the 29th, to consider the matter, but the only 
extension of time obtainable was until 5 o'clock of the afternoon of the 26th. 

The company posted a notice calling attention to the agreements previously 
entered into and claiming that it had not violated any part of the same. 
" We think we have fully complied with all of the obligations undertaken by 
these agreements," the notice stated. " We are, however, willing to confer 
with any committee of our employes in regard to any acts of ours which you 
claim constitute a breach of any obligations we have undertaken by the 
agreements we have entered into." 

The conference between the officers of the company and the committee of 
the employes on Tuesday, the 26th, related almost entirely to the question of 
the recognition of the union. No understanding being arrived at, the union 
employes at 5 o'clock that afternoon went out on a strike. The strike then 
inaugurated is still on. The company has employed non-union men to take 
the places of the strikers. The total number of men at work Dec. 18 (the 
date of the hearing before this board), according to the statement of the 
secretary and treasurer of this company, was 254. The number at work on 
the date of the strike (Nov. 26) was 285. 

QUESTION OF RECOGNITION. 

While the statement of grievances set forth in the petition contains four 
distinct propositions, it is clear, from the evidence presented at the hearing, 
that there is no substantial difference between the company and the men on 
any except one of these propositions. This is the demand of the men for 
the recognition of the Plow Workers' union. The other demands are all of 
a subordinate nature. With the question of unionism settled, we are of the 
opinion that all questions of wages will be easily and satisfactorily adjust- 
able. The demand for a minimum wage scale of $1.50 per day, for instance, 
affects only a small number of men. Heretofore tHe lowest wages paid for 
common labor at the Sattley shops has been $1.25 per day; but it is in evi- 
dence that of the 285 men in the employ of the company on the date of the 
strike, only 13 were receiving as low as $1.25 per day. The company claims 
that this rate is intended to apply only to new men who perform common 
labor. Owing to the small number of men affected, we have no doubt that 
the company would be willing to concede the demand on this point. As to 
the scale for piece work, there appears to be no difference between the com- 
pany and the men worthy of serious controversy. 

In our view of this case it appears that the present situation is due to four 
circumstances, to- wit: (1) An exaggerated alarm on the part of the company 
as to the probable difficulties that would follow recognition of the union; 
(2) a well founded belief on the part of the men that the company was mak- 
ing an effort to break up the union; (3) an insistence on the part of the men . 
for a recognition of their union more strict than the company was willing to 
concede; and (4) a misunderstanding as to what constituted a violation of the 
agreement entered into between the company and the men under date of Oct. 
23, 1901. 
—2 A. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS NOT DETERMINED. 



We are not called upon in this case to determine legal rights or obligations. 
These are left to the courts, where they have been determinable from time 
immemorial. The law creating this board expressly provides that it shall 
have jurisdiction only where there is a difference "not involving questions 
which may be the subject of an action at law or bill in equity." While the 
rights prescribed by law are superior to all others, and must forever remain 
so in a free government, yet there are certain obligations due between em- 
ployer and employe, and from both to the general public, quite distinct from 
those defined by constitution and statute, and so generally recognized that 
the law itself has taken cognizance of them. It is for the adjudication of 
controversies arising from these obligations that such tribunals as the State 
Board of Arbitration have been erected. So far as strictly legal rights are 
concerned, it will not be questioned that an employer, unless bound other- 
wise by contract, is at liberty to employ whomsoever he chooses, and that the 
workingman has the like liberty of working for whomsoever he chooses; and 
that the law does not, and can not consistently with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, undertake to say whether a man shall or shall not 
belong to a labor union. 

Yet it is impossible to ignore, and futile to try to check, the tendency of 
the age, in the commercial and industrial relations of men. It is distinctively 
an age of cooperation — of the achievement of results by concerted and har- 
monious action for the common good of all. We witness today combinations 
of capital of a magnitude scarcely dreamed of so recently as a quarter of a 
century ago. There have been, in connection with some of these combina- 
tions, results that have created widespread alarm. Yet, in the sober second 
thought of the nation, it is conceived that these combinations are a necessary 
part of the commercial progress; that the evils that have arisen from them 
are of a purely incidental nature, and that ultimately these will be minimized 
or completely eradicated by proper regulation. 

THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE. 

So likewise, the tendency toward cooperation — to organize for the common 
good and to attain a common end — has extended to the industrial masses to 
such an extent that the labor union is now found in almost all trades and 
occupations. That men in these organizations, suddenly clothed with large 
power, have sometimes exercised it unwisely, and that the men composing 
the rank and file of the organization have sometimes acted upon bad counsel, 
is undeniable. Yet this is far from proof that such organizations are intrin- 
sically bad. On the other hand growing experience has showm them, when 
judiciously conducted, to be a powerful agency for good. Whatever evils are 
justly chargeable to labor unions may be traced to incompetent or unwise 
management or leadership. 

We fail to perceive any reason for denying to workingmen the same right 
to combine for their mutual benefit and protection as is exercised with great 
freedom by their employers. The labor union is based upon the recognition 
of the potency of organization. Men have learned that in the great industrial 
struggle the individual is but an atom. If he have a grievance, standing 
alone, he is powerless to redress it. In all respects he is at a decided disad- 
vantage in his relations with his employer. But when he has the united 
cooperation of his fellow employes, he is supported by a power that at least 
must command attention. 

We have but to glance back a century to perceive the phenomenal changes 
that have come in the relations between employer and employ6, and between 
individual citizens generally. Customs deemed wise and necessary then 
would be absurd and intolerable now. So there have come changes in the 
laws. In former times the concerted action of workingmen in quitting the 
service of an employer was adjudged a criminal conspiracy; but today 
the right of workingmen to strike is recognized by legislatures and courts, 
and it is only when striking men resort to violence or intimidation that they 
incur the penalties of the law. 
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company's position criticized. 

In the case under consideration, while the Sattley Manufacturing company, 
as is admitted, had a perfect legal right to employ whomsoever it chose, we 
are of the opinion that the company has assumed an unwise attitude toward 
the Plow Workers' union. This company itself has recognized the benefits 
to be derived from cooperation, not only by taking a corporate form for the 
conduct of its business, but by its membership in the Northwestern Plow 
Manufacturers' association. This association, while its avowed object is 
purely social, has endeavored in a measure to fix the prices of the 
articles manufactured by its members by " recommending " price lists 
to be followed from year to year. That the association has gone no 
farther than to " recommend " certain prices appears to be due to the exist- 
ence of an anti-trust law; and the fact that its " recommendations" have not 
been followed uniformly in nowise changes the object sought to be accomp- 
lished. 

We make no criticism of the Sattley Manufacturing company for its mem- 
bership in the Plow Manufacturers' association. The object of the associa- 
tion, however it may be stated, is to secure for its members some common 
advantage. We can perceive no impropriety in conceding a similar privilege 
to the men employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company— the privilege 
of uniting themselves into an organization for their common benefit and 
protection. 

The whole controversy in this case appears to hinge upon what is implied 
by the term "recognition of the union." It is in evidence that the ordinary 
meaning of this term is that only union men shall be employed; that if the 
company employs a man who does not belong to the union, and if he refuses 
to join the same, he shall be discharged; that if any man is discharged by 
the company the union shall have the right to investigate the cause of the 
discharge, and, if found to be unjust, to insist upon the reinstatement of 
the man. The officers of the Sattley Manufacturing company were of the 
opinion that "recognition of the union " in this sense involved such a surren- 
der of the management of their business that they could not conduct the 
same with satisfactory results. They made the argument that there is at 
present no " union" plow factory in the United States, in the sense here set 
forth, and that to " unionize" their own shops would place them at a decided 
disadvantantage with their competitors. 

AGREEMENT WAS NOT BROKEN. 

We shall not enter into a discussion of the contract made between the 
company and the men under date of Oct. 23. The company claims that it was 
guilty of no violation of this contract, and this claim appears to be sustained 
by the evidence; if any agreement was broken by the company it was a ver- 
bal one, and was not the written contract above" referred to; but it is clear 
that the men were of the opinion, and honestly so, that the company had 
been guilty of bad faith, and that for this reason they were justified in ignor- 
ing their agreement not to unite in a concerted demand for higher wages, or 
to quit the service of the company without three days' notice. As is almost 
invariably the case in controversies of this kind, possibly neither side was 
wholly free from fault. 

We regard the present difficulty as exceedingly unfortunate, and a satisfac- 
tory adjustment of it an object much to be desired. Many of the men now 
on strike had been in the employ of the company from the time the plant was 
founded 12 years ago. Their relations with the company, prior to the pres- 
ent difficulty, had b9en harmonious. Some of them had built their own 
homes, and in general they had become identified with the city in which they 
resided. 

The employer owes it not only to himself but to the community in general 
to promote permanency of employment among his employes. He who builds 
a home, or entertains the hope of doing so, is likely to be a superior work- 
man and a superior citizen. The man who feels that his employment is 
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permanent enjoys a sense of security for the future. There is then an in- 
centive for him to possess a home, to accumulate his savings, and to take an 
active and beneficial interest in the affairs of his community, his state, and 
his country. There should be an avoidance of all conditions which will tend 
to foster a vast army of migratory men, without certain employment, without 
home ties, and without a substantial interest in citizenship. It is to the in- 
terest of all to provide, in every way possible, for the permanent employment 
of men. It is for this reason that in the case under consideration we deem 
the present relations between the Sattley Manufacturing company and its old 
employes to be a misfortune to be deplored by the entire community. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OP THE BOARD. 

As this is a case in which the Board of Arbitration has no power to render 
a decision that may be enforced by legal process, we make the following rec- 
ommendations, in the hope that they will be acted upon by the parties to this 
controversy and result in a settlement thereof: 

1. That the Sattley Manufacturing company meet a committee of its old 
employees with a view of making an arrangement by which employment may 
be provided for all or a part of them, as may be found practicable. 

2. That the terms of reemployment include "recognition of the union" by 
the Sattley Manufacturing company, the precise meaning of this term to be 
defined by written agreement; but that, in any event, the company shall not 
deny to the men the right to be members of the Plow Workers' union and 
shall not discriminate against the members of such union or endeavor to per- 
suade them to withdraw from the same. 

3. That the terms of settlement be embodied in a contract covering a 
specified period, and shail include an agreement on the part of the company 
not to discharge men, and on the part of the employed not to leave the 
service of the company without a specified notice. 

4. That said contract provide that in case of future differences arising be- 
tween the company and the men, the same shall be referred to arbitration 
without a strike or lockout— the arbitrators to be either the State Board of 
Arbitration or persons mutually agreed upon. 

We regard this case, in its present status, as one requiring mutual con- 
cessions, and we earnestly request the reopening of negotiations between the 
company and the men with a view to effecting a settlement; and in this con- 
nection we hereby tender such further service of this board, or of its indi- 
vidual members, as may be required to accomplish the end in view. 

(Signed) Frederick W. Job, Chairman, 
Chauncey B. Geiger, 
Walter A. Mathis, 

State Board of Arbitration. 
J. McCan Davis, Secretary. 

Strike of Ship Carpenters and Calkers, Chicago. 

In December, 1901, the ship carpenters and calkers employed by 
the Ship Owners Dry Dock company, in Chicago, went out on strike. 
They numbered about 800 at the time of the strike — the number of 
employes varying from 75 to 100 in the summer, and from 300 to 350 
in the winter months. The company offered the men $2.75 per day 
on the basis of a nine hour day, claiming that this was the scale of 
wages paid in Milwaukee, South Chicago, Buffalo and other compet- 
ing points. 

J. B. Bates & Co., proprietors of the South Branch ship yards at 
240 W. Twenty-second street, employing about 150 men in winter, 
proposed a reduction of wages from $3.00 to $2.75 for eight hour 
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work. They claimed that they could not compete with the Ship 
Owners company, their largest competitor in Chicago, unless this 
reduction of wages should be made. A similar situation arose at the 
plant of Johnson, Knudson & Co., at 34 Roberts street, whose em- 
ployes, numbering about 150 men, quit December 12. 

Conferences were held by Chairman Job of this board with J. B. 
Bates, jr., and with a committee of the men. The existing differ- 
ences were discussed at length, but it was found unnecessary to hold 
a joint meeting of employers and employes. Informal recommenda- 
tions of terms of settlement were made by the board and within a 
short time the men returned to work on the basis of $2.75 for an 
eight hour day. The strike of the employes of the Ship Owners Dry 
Dock company continued for several months. It was adjusted early 
in June, 1902, and the men returned to work on the busis of $3.00 
for a nine hour day. 



Strike op Stationary Firemen, Pekin. 

In December, 1901, the board received information of a strike of 
stationary firemen employed by the distilleries, the sugar refinery 
and the electric light company of Pekin, 111. The strike had been 
on since September 10, the cause being the refusal of the employers 
to grant the demand on the part of the firemen for an increase of 
wages. This demand originally was for 20 cents per hour, but sub- 
sequently was modified to a demand of $14 per week, 12 hours to 
constitute a day's work. The question of the recognition of the 
union was also involved. Twenty-seven men were involved in the 
strike. 

Chairman Job visited Pekin immediately upon receiving notice of 
the difficulty and conferred with both employers and employes. Sub- 
sequently Messrs. Geiger and Mathis of this board visited Pekin, ac- 
companied by J. W. Morton of Chicago, president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. They met a committee 
from the firemen's union, and called on the managers of the Ameri- 
can distillery, the Globe distillery, the Illinois Sugar Refining com- 
pany, and the Pekin Light, Heat and Power company. It was found 
unpracticable at that time to effect a settlement. The strike contin 
ued until April, when the firemen filed with this board an applica- 
tion for arbitration. The grievances were stated as follows: 

1. Discharging employes because they formed an organization for educa- 
tional purposes and benevolent objects in protection of their members. 

2. Refusal to recognize a request by the parties aforesaid, whose names 
appear in this petition, for a living rate of wages whereby they might be 
able to exist and protect their families in the proper manner. 

The employers did not join in the application, and on April 21 
the board proceeded to Pekin for the purpose of conducting an inves- 
tigation on the ex parte application of the employes, if the employers 
could not be induced to join in the proceeding. 
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Upon arriving in Pekin the entire board called upon the several 
employers, in company with Mayor W. J. Conzelman. Conferences 
were held with the employes. At the conclusion of the negotiations 
the board made the following recomendations, which were accepted 
by all the employers and employes, and the strike was terminated: 

State of Illinois, 

State Board of Arbitration. 

Pekin, III., April 21, 1902. 

In the matter of the application of the stationary firemen of Pekin, Illinois. 
Application filed April 12, 1902. 

In this case the stationary firemen employed by the Illinois Sugar Refining 
company, the American distillery, the Globe distillery, and the Pekin Light, 
Heat and Power company, all of Pekin, Illinois, went on strike Sept. 10, 
1901. The demand at that time was for 20 cents an hour and a recognition of 
the union. Twenty-seven men were involved in the strike, which has been 
in continuous progress until this date. The several employers supplied the 
places of the strikers with non-union men. Since the inauguration of the 
strike the demand as to wages has been modified to $14 per week. After a 
careful inquiry into the situation now existing, and after conferences with all 
the parties affected, we make the following recommendations: 

1. That from and after June 1, and continuing until Sept. 1, 1902, the 
rate of wages for stationary firemen paid by the several employers be $13.50 
per week, and that from and after Sept. 1, 1902, the rate of wages be $14 per 
week, a week in each case to consist of the same number of hours as hereto- 
fore. 

2. That the several employers, in employing stationary firemen others 
than those at work, give preference to the men now on strike. 

3. That no discrimination be made by the employers against their em- 
ployes because said employes are members of the International Brotherhood 
of Stationary Firemen. 

We make these recommendations with the knowledge that, they involve 
mutual concessions and in the belief that their acceptance will be for the 
best interests of both employer and employes and for the community in 
whose welfare all are interested. 

Frederick W. Job, Chairman; 

C. B. Geiger, 

W. A. Mathis, 

State Boord of Arbitration, 
J. MoCan Davis, 
Secretary. 

Approved: 

Pekin Light, Heat and Power Company, 

By H. Gk Herget, President. 
The American Distillery Company, 

By E. W. Wilson, President. 
Standard Dist. & Dist. Company, 

By C. Gt. Herget, Manager. 
Frank Briggs, 
President Local No. 57, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 

Marvin Richmond, 
Secretary Local No. 57, International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen. 
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The Allis-Chalmers Stbike. 

One of the most bitterly contested strikes of 1901 and 1902 was 
that of the machinists employed by the Allis-Chalmers company of 
Chicago. The strike was inaugurated May 80, 1901, and continued 
for more than a year. The question of unionism was involved, as 
well as the question of wages. The company secured a force of non- 
union men and operated its plant under guard. The strikers main- 
tained a vigilant force of pickets around the works of the company, 
and there were innumerable clashes between the strikers and the 
non-union men, two men being killed and nearly 100 assaulted during 
the continuance of the strike. 

The members of this board made repeated efforts to bring about a 
settlement of the strike, but without success. It was found impos- 
sible to induce the company to join in an arbitration proceeding, and 
the circumstances were such as to indicate clearly the futility of an 
ex parte proceeding, if the strikers had requested such a proceeding. 

The strike was terminated June 5, 1902. The men secured the 
recognition of their union, a shorter work day and an increase of 
wages of approximately 11 per cent. Their original demand had 
been for 12J per cent, while the company had offered them 5 per 
cent. The agreement finally made stipulated that the week shall 
consist of 55 hours, all overtime to be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half. About 300 men were involved in the strike at the date 
of the settlement, although the number was larger at the time of the 
inauguration of the strike. 



Strike of Shoelasters, Chicago. 

About 40 lasters employed by the J. E. Tilt Shoe company of Chi- 
cago went on strike in January, 1902. These men had been receiv- 
ing from 6 to 10 cents per pair of shoes for lasting and their pay had 
averaged from $23 to $24 per week. They asked for an increase of 
wages of 1 and 2 cents per pair of shoes, according to the style of 
shoe. Chairman Job conferred with the company and with Charles 
L. Bain, business agent, and other representatives of Local Union 
No. 213 of the Boot and Shoe Workers and attended a meeting of 
the employes at which the matter was discussed. February 26 the 
company reported to the board that a settlement had been made, an 
increase having been granted on some styles of shoes. There were 
several points of difference that were left for arbitration at a later 
date. 



Lockout of the Iron Moulders and Machinists, Rock Falls. 

A lockoat of the iron moulders employed by the Keystone Manu- 
facturing company of Rock Falls, 111., was the subject of investiga- 
tion by this board during the months of January and February, 1902. 
Notice of the lockout was received in the first instance from Henry 
A. Brown, president, and E. L. Goodrich, secretary of the Twin City 
Labor Congress, of Rock Falls. Communications were received from 
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them on January 25 and 26. At that time only the iron moulders 
were involved but at a later date all of the employes of the company 
were discharged. 

Messrs. Greiger and Mathis visited Rock Falls January 80 and met 
a committee of the locked out moulders. After some investigation 
it was ascertained that there were only 12 moulders who claimed to 
have been locked out. 

An interview was then had with Thomas Gait and E. L. Gait' 
president of the Keystone Manutacturing company, who claimed 
that there was no strike or lockout; that the men had been laid off 
with the understanding that if the company needed their further 
services they would be re-employed; that iater the company had 
offered jobs to five of the moulders who had been laid off and asked 
them to sign the following agreement: 

Rock Falls, III., , 1902. 

I agree, in taking a position with the Keystone Manufacturing company, 

to accept cents per hour, net, or piece prices of 1902, for time employed 

as full compensation for services rendered, and to faithfully and diligently 
serve them to the best of my ability until the close of the manufacturing 
season of 1902, unless prevented by sickness, or desiring to take a position 
elsewhere, and I promise, during such season, to make no demand upon 
them for an increase of wages or shorter day than 9 hours, nor to participate 
in any strike, nor to unite with other employes in any concerted action with 
a view to securing greater compensation. I further agree to a strict compli- 
ance with the printed rules of the company and their declaration of principles, 
as shown on the back of this contract. 

Signed 

(Rules printed on back of contract J 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION. 

We, the members of the National Metal Trades Association, declare the fol- 
lowing to be our principles, which shall govern us in our relation with our 
employes: 

1. Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work turned out by our 
workmen, we must, therefore, have full discretion to designate the men we 
consider competent to perform the work and to determine the conditions un- 
der which that work shall be prosecuted. The question of the competency of 
the men being determined solely by us, and while disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the proper functions of labor organizations, we will not ad- 
mit of any interference with the management of our business. 

2. Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, the members of this as- 
sociation will not arbitrate any question with men on strike. Neither will 
this association countenance a lockout or any arbitrable question unless arbi- 
tration has failed. 

3. Employment. — No discrimination will be made against any man because 
of his membership in any society or organization. Every workman who 
elects to work in a shop will be required to work peaceably and harmoniously 
with his fellow employes. 

4. Apprentices, Helpers and Handymen.— The number of apprentices, help* 
ers and handymen to be employed will be determined solely by the employer* 

5. Methods and Wages. — Employers shall be free to employ their work peo- 
ple at wages mutually satisfactory. We will not permit employes to place 
any restriction on the management, methods or production of our shop, and 
will require a fair day's work for a fair day's pay. 
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Employ6s will be paid by the hourly rate, by premium system, piece work 
or contract, as the employer may elect. 

6. It is the privilege of the employe* to leave our employ whenever he sees 
fit, and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge any workman when he 
sees fit. 

7 The above principles being absolutely essential to the successful conduct 
of our business, they are not subject to arbitration. 

In case of disagreement concerning matters not covered by the foregoing 
declaration, we advise our members to meet their employes either individ- 
ually or collectively, and endeavor to adjust the difficulty on a fair and 
equitable basis. In case of inability to reach a satisfactory adjustment, we 
advise that they submit the question to arbitration by a board composed of 
six persons, three to be chosen by the employer and three to be chosen by 
the employe" or the employes. In order to receive the benefits of arbitration, 
the employe or employes must continue in the service and under the orders 
of the employer pending a decision. 

In case any member refuses to comply with this recommendation, he shall 
be denied the support of this association unless it shall approve the action of 
said member. 

8. Hours and Wages. — Hours and wages being governed by local conditions 
shall be arranged by the local association in each district. 

In the operation of piece work, premium plan or contract system now in 
force or to be extended or established in the future, this association will not 
countenance any conditions of wage which are not just, or which will not 
allow a workman of average efficiency to earn at least a fair wage. 

Keystone Manufacturing Co. 
Rock Falls, 111., Jan. 1, 1902. 

The men refused to sign the agreement on the ground that section 
3 of the foregoing "declaration of principles" was in conflict with 
the constitution of the moulders' union, for the reason that it re- 
quired union men to work with non-union men. The company 
would not strike out section 3, and the men refused absolutely to 
sign the contract unless this objectionable feature should be elim- 
inated. The members of the board were unable to secure a conces- 
sion from either side upon this point. 

A few days later Mayor K. H. Woods of Rock Falls, addressed a 
communication to the board, stating that the Keystone Manufactur- 
ing company had discharged all of its employes and requesting the 
board to intercede and restore peace. All of the members of the 
board then went to Rock Falls February 5, and made a second effort 
to bring about a settlement. The men were willing to submit all 
differences to arbitration, but representatives of the company de- 
clared that there was nothing to arbitrate. The vital question at 
issue appeared to be that of the recognition of the union. The 
utmost endeavors of this board were put forth to bring about a satis- 
factory adjustment of the matter, but to no purpose. 

Inquiry into the situation some months later disclosed the fact that 
no settlement whatever was made with the locked out men. Accord- 
ing to a statement from the company, the places of the former em- 
ployes were filled in part by new men, while many of the old men 
returned to their places. None of the foundry men, however, could 
be induced to return, and in that department new men were em- 
ployed exclusively. There has been no official recognition of a ter- 
mination of the difficulty by the local labor organizations. 
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Stbike of Mouldebs, Pbeeport. 

Mr. Mathis, of this board, visited Freeport on February 21, 1902, 
for the purpose of investigating a strike of the moulders employed 
by the Woodmanse Manufacturing company at that place The 
chief difference was over the question of recognizing the moulders' 
union. Mr. Mathis conferred with representatives of the company 
and the employes, and with C. W. Harden, president of the Business 
Mens' association. As a result of these efforts a settlement mutu- 
ally satisfactory was effected on the following Monday, when the 
men returned to work. 



STRIKE OF WOODWORKERS, CAIRO. 

On March 18, 1902, Messrs. Greiger and Mathis, of this board, 
visited Cairo upon request of Mayor Wright of that city, to investi- 
gate the strike of the woodworkers employed by the Singer Manu- 
facturing company. They called upon Mayor Wright, who gave 
them all of the information in his possession concerning the strike. 
They then conferred with a committee from the union consisting of 
Oscar Hibbs, Rube McRite, W. H. Vance and Don Bush, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Woodworkers' Union, No. 182. A conference 
was then held with Gr. H. Perrantt, manager of the Singer companys' 
plant in Cairo. It was found that the strike was a sympathetic one, 
due to a strike of the men employed by the Singer company at 
South Bend, Ind. The men at the Cairo plant had no grievances of 
their own. These circumstances made it impracticable for this 
board to take any further steps toward adjusting the difficulty. 
About 250 men participated in the strike at Cairo. 



Strike of Commercial Artists, Chicago. 

In March, 1902, 250 journeymen artists, employed in fourteen of 
the principal engraving houses of Chicago, went on a strike upon 
the refusal of the employers to sign an agreement regulating hours, 
wages and the employment of apprentices. The following firms 
were affected by the strike: Chicago Photo-Engraving company, 
Franklin Engraving company, Rogers & Wells, J. Manz & Company, 
George A. Kieman, Barnes-Crosby company, The Osgood company, 
P. Zacker & Company, Jurgens Brothers, The Kosenow company, 
Illinois Engraving company, Chicago Engraving company, Colum- 
bian Engraving company, Blomgren Brothers. 

The demands of the employes were embodied in the following 
proposed agreement: 

Articles of agreement made and entered into this day 

of 19 , by and between the Commercial Artists' Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, No. 9330, of the American Federation of Labor, party of 
the first part, and the undersigned employers, parties of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That all parties to this agreement having for their object the 
mutual welfare of both employ^ and employer, and the further purpose of 
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promoting the best interests of the commercial art craft, in consideration of 
such objects and purposes, and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
herein expressed, have, and by these presents do hereby make and express 
their promises and agreements, each to the other, in words and figures as 
follows: 

First.— That the party of the second part will not employ any journeymen 
except they be members in good standing of the Commercial Artists' Associa- 
tion of Chicago, No. 9330, of the American Federation of Labor. 

Second. — That all questions arising, upon which there is a dispute between 
the party of the first part and any employer who is a party to this agreement, 
shall be submitted to an arbitration committee of five, two of whom shall be 
chosen by the party of the first part, two of whom shall be chosen by the em- 
ployer involved in such dispute, and the fifth member to be selected by the 
four members thus chosen. JProvided, however, that such fifth member shall 
not be in anywise directly or indirectly a party to this agreement. That the 
decision of this arbitration committee shall be conclusive and binding upon 
the parties to such dispute, and the parties hereto agree to stand to and abide 
by such decision. 

Third.— A week's work shall consist of not more than forty-eight (48) hours. 
All overtime shall be charged at the rate of not less than time and one-half. 
No employe" shall be laid off between the hour of starting and the noon hour, 
or between the noon hour and the closing time, and in case of tardiness or 
absence, time so lost shall be deducted and computed at same rate as time the 
employe" actually put in. The failure or refusal of any employe" to work over- 
time shall not constitute a breach of this contract. 

Fourth. — Apprentices are to serve an apprenticeship of four (4) years in 
one shop, beginning at the age of sixteen (16) years or over. 

Fifth.— That all applicants for apprenticeship shall serve one month to 
demonstrate their fitness for the work before being eligible for apprentice- 
ship. 

Sixth. — The scale of wages to be paid to apprentices shall be as follows: 



For first six (6) months 

For next three (3) months... $ 1 00 per week 
For next three (3) months ... 2 00 .... do. .. . 

For next six (6) months 3 00 do.... 

For next six (6) months 4 00 ....do.... 



For next six (6) months $ 6 00 per week 

For next six (6) months 8 00 ....do,... 

For next six (6) months 10 00 ....do.... 

For next six (6) months 12 00 ....do.... 



Seventh.— All questions involving apprentices shall be considered proper 
subjects for consideration by the arbitration committee, as in and by these 
presents provided. 

Eighth. — The ratio of apprenticeship shall be as follows: One apprentice 
for the first journeyman, and one apprentice to each five journeymen there- 
after. The ratio of apprentices shall be computed from the number of jour- 
neymen steadily employed. 

Ninth. — No contract shall be entered into by the parties to this agreement 
that is or may be inconsistent or conflicting with this agreement, but this con- 
tract shall not in anywise interfere with any agreement in existence at the 
time of the execution of these presents, without its being mutually agreeable 
that this agreement shall supersede the one now in existence and former 
agreements canceled. 

lenth. — This agreement shall be and remain in force for the period of one 
year from and after the date hereof. 

Chairman Job of this board appeared before the employes at an 
informal meeting held on March 25 and offered the services of the 
board. On the same date he conferred with a number of the em- 
ployers and made the same offer of services. He also conferred with 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor. 
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In June a settlement was effected with nearly all of the employers. 
It was a compromise and was embodied in the following agreement: 

Articles of agreement made and entered into this day of , 

19.., by and between the Commercial Artists' Association of Chicago, No. 
9330, of the American Federation of Labor, parties of the first part, and the 
undersigned employers, parties of the second part. 

Witnesseth: That all parties to this agreement having for their object the 
mutual welfare of both employ^ and employer, and the further purpose of 
promoting the best interests of the commercial art craft, in consideration of 
such objects and purposes, and in consideration of the mutual covenants 
herein expressed, have, and by these presents do hereby make and express 
their promises and agreements, each to the other, in words and figures as 
follows: 

First. — That all questions arising, upon which there is a dispute between 
the party of the first part and any employer who is a party to this agreement, 
shall be submitted to an arbitration committee of five, two of whom shall be 
chosen by the party of the first part, two of whom shall be chosen by the 
employer involved in such dispute, and the fifth member to be selected by 
the four members thus chosen. Provided, however, that such fifth member 
shall not be in anywise directly or indirectly a party to this agreement. That 
the decision of this arbitration committee shall be conclusive and binding 
upon the parties to such dispute, and the parties hereto hereby agree to stand 
to and abide by such decision. 

Second. — A week's work shall consist of not more than forty- eight (48) 
hours. All overtime shall be charged at the rate of time and one-half. No 
employe shall be laid off between the hour of starting and the noon hour, or 
between the noon hour and the closing time. 

Ihird. — Apprentices are to serve an apprenticeship of four (4) years in one 
shop, beginning at the age of sixteen (16) years or over. 

Fourth.— That all applicants for apprenticeship shall serve three months to 
demonstrate their fitness for the work, before being eligible for apprentice- 
ship. 

Fifth.— The scale of wages to be paid to apprentices shall be as follows: 



For first six (6) months 

For next three (3) months ... $ 1 00 per week 
For next three (3) months ... 2 00 .... do. . . . 

For next six (6) months 3 00 ....do.... 

For next six (6) months 4 00 ....do.... 



For next six (6) months $ 6 00 per week 

For next six (6) months 8 00 do.... 

For next six (6) months 10 00 ....do 

For next six (6) months 12 00 ....do.... 



Sixth. — All questions involving apprentices shall be considered proper sub- 
jects for consideration by the arbitration committee, as in and by these pres- 
ents provided. 

Seventh. — The ratio of apprenticeship shall be as follows: One apprentice 
for the first journeyman, and one for every five thereafter. The ratio of ap- 
prentices shall be computed from the number of journeymen employed. 

Eighth. — No contract shall be entered into by the parties to this agreement 
that is or may be inconsistent or conflicting with this agreement, but this 
contract shall not in anywise interfere with any agreement in existence at 
the time of the execution of these presents, without its being mutually agree- 
able that this agreement shall supercede the one now in existence and former 
agreements canceled. 

Ninth. — This agreement shall be and remain m force until the 24th day of 
March, 1903. 
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Strike of Brickmakers, Belleville. 

April 10, 1902, notice was received from Mayor J. B. Hay, of 
Belleville, of the existence of a strike of the brickmakers employed 
in that city. Messrs. Greiger and Mathis of this board visited Belle- 
ville on the following day (April 11) for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the difficulty and endeavoring to effect a settlement by concilia- 
tion. It was found that about 80 men were on strike — 35 employed 
by Kloess Brothers, 15 by John Kloess, Jr., and 35 by the Belleville 
Brick Company. 

A conference was first held with Mayor Hay, who extended every 
possible courtesy to the members of the board. Gr. R. Long of the 
Citizens' Good Order League called upon the board and offered the 
assistance of the league. 

The members of the board held a conference with a committee of 
Local Union No. 16 of the International Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Workers' Alliance, consisting of President Simon Adrian, Recording 
Secretary Henry Wittmann, Treasurer Conrad Schildroth, John 
Kloess, John Klien and James Borden, president of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of the American Federation of Labor. After dis- 
cussing the situation at some length, an appointment was made to 
meet the committee and the brick manufacturers at the Belleville 
House at 8 o'clock p. m. The members of the board also met John 
A. Day, of the Belleville Brick Company, Mr. Kloess, of Kloess Bros., 
and John Kloess, Jr. 

At the conference held at 8 o'clock p. m. the following were pres- 
ent: 

Representing employers — John A. Day, of the Belleville Brick 
Company, William and Julius Kloess, of Kloess Bros., and John 
Kloess, Jr. 

Representing employes— Simon Adrian, Henry Wittmann, Conrad 
Schildroth, John Kloess and James Borden. 

The committee from the union presented the scale of wages which 
went into effect January 1, 1901, and the scale which it was proposed 
to enforce from April 1, 1902, to April 1, 1903. After discussing 
these scales in detail, the scale proposed for the year ending April 1, 
1903, was adopted with only one change; the scale as presented fixed 
the wages of the fireman's helper at $2.00 per day, and this was 
changed to $1.85 per day. The remainder of the scale was acceptable 
to both employers and employes. 

Following is the scale of wages as agreed upon at this conference: 



Head burner, 12 hours $2 50 

Fireman helper 12 hours 1 85 

Off-dryer at kiln. 12 hours, with fan. . . . 2 00 

Off-dryer at kiln, 12 hours, without fan 1 75 

Boiler fireman, 9 hours 2 00 

Machine runners. 9 hours 1 75 

Tossers, 9 hours 1 75 

Setters at five briek machine. 9 hours. . 2 00 
Setters at three and four brick ma- 
chines. 9 hours 2 25 



Brick a8sorters (common), 9 hours $1 75 

Stock brick assorters, 9 hours 2 25 

Brick loaders, 9 hours 1 60 

Crusher feeder at five brick machine, 9 

hours 1 75 

Crusher feeder at three and four brick 

machine, 9 hours 1 65 

Clay wheelers. 9 hours 1 60 

Laborers of all kinds. 9 hours 1 60 

Team drivers, 9 hours 175 
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Wasres to be paid weekly. No deduction to be made in case of break-down 
lasting one- half hour or less. 

(The team drivers were subsequently omitted from the scale, the question 
of their wages being taken up directly with the Teamsters' Uniun.) 

The question of the number of hours that should constitute a day's 
work was then taken up. The men demanded a nine-hour day. The 
manufacturers claimed that they could not pay the advance of wages 
and at the same time cut down the number of working hours, and 
for the reason that they were obliged to sell their product in compe- 
tition with manufacturers who were paying a lower scale of wages 
and operating their plants on a ten-hour basis. This conference 
ended without any agreement having been reached on the question 
of hours. 

Mr. Mathis then held a further conference with the committee of 
the union and suggested that the men return to work at the scale 
agreed upon with the understanding that ten hours should constitute 
a day's work until the competitors of the Belleville Brick Manufac- 
turing company could be induced to adopt a nine hour day, and that 
as soon as such an agreement could be secured, the nine hour day 
should go into effect in Belleville. 

In the meantime B. H. Richards, a brick manufacturer of Ed- 
wardsville, 111., employing about 25 men, who were out on strike, 
came to Belleville in response to a request by telephone. After some 
discussion of the matter he agreed to adopt the scale that had been 
agreed upon by the Belleville manufacturers and brick makers at the 
conference held the previous evening. 

Mr. Mathis reported that the committee of the union had no power 
to act on his suggestion for the resumption of work, but that they 
would take the matter up with the union at a meeting to be held in 
East St. Louis on Sunday morning, April 13. On account of the 
large orders held by the manufacturers, and the necessity for an early 
resumption of operations, it was arranged that the Belleville manu- 
facturers and Mr. Richards of Edwardsville should meet the com- 
mittee of the union at the Belleville House in Belleville at 2:00 
o'clock p. m., on Sunday the 13th, the committee to be empowered 
by the union with full authority to act in the matter. 

Messrs. Greiger and Mathis returned to Belleville and participated 
in the conference between the manufacturers and the union com- 
mittee held on the afternoon of Sunday, April 13. The brick manu- 
facturers were firm in their position that they could not operate their 
plants on a nine hour basis while other manufacturers, with whom 
they were compelled to compete, were operating on a ten hour basis 
and paying lower wages. The union committee finally made the fol- 
lowing proposition, which was accepted: 

That they would accept the scale of tfages made on the night of the 11th; 
that they would return to work on Tuesday morning, April 15, on a ten hour 
basis; that the matter of hours should be referred to a board of arbitration 
consisting of one member to be selected from the Citizens' Good Order 
League to represent the manufacturers, one to be selected from the Trades 
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and Labor Assembly of Belleville to represent the employes and the third to 
be mutually agreed upon; that the decision of these arbitrators should be 
be binding upon both the manufacturers and their employes in Belleville and 
Edwardsville. 



Strike of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators, Cairo. 

Messrs. Mathis and Geiger visited Cairo April 19 at the request of 
Mayor Wright of that city to investigate the strike of the painters, 
paperhangers and decorators, including 32 men. The matter was 
first taken up with Mayor Wright, who placed the members of the 
board in communication with S. B. Ward, chairman of the Master 
Painters' and Decorators' committee, and with Local Union No. 219, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators of 
America. 

Mr. Mathis had an extended conference with a committee of the 
union, while Mr. Geiger conferred with the following committee of 
employers: S. B. Ward, chairman; T. L. Pulley, J. C. Fisher, T. L. 
Lee, Charles E. Mills, T. J. Dinwiddie, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Reuter, 
Mr. Laycraf t and Mr. Champion. 

A meeting between the committee of the union, the committee of 
the Master Painters and Decorators and the members of the board 
was then held at the Halliday House. 

After an extended discussion of the matter, the following agree- 
ments were entered into: 

Cairo, III., Jan. 13, 1902. 

Articles of agreement between Master Painters' Union of Cairo, Illinois, 
and Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and Decorators of America, Local 
Union No. 219, of Cairo, Illinois. 

We, the undersigned union, do promise and agree to comply with the de- 
mands of said Master Painters' Union of Cairo, 111., viz.: That we will, to 
the best of our ability, do all in our power to prevent scabs and outsiders from 
contracting for work, and will, when in our power, give same master such in- 
formation as we think will be to the interest of both parties, and in so doing 
will assist the master in contracting, and bring about the harmony which 
should exist between the two parties. We do promise and agree as a union 
of individuals, to pay a fine of $5 for each violation of these rules, and $10 for 
the second offense, reprimand or expulsion for the third, according to the 
offense ; money to be collected by the secretary and turned over to secretary 
of Master Painters, taking his receipt therefor. This agreement shall hold 
good for one year from its acceptance only, without any change or alteration, 
by both parties concerned. 

We do bind ourselves, as a union and individuals, not to give our assistance 
to or work for anyone who is not a member of said Master Painters' Union. 

This agreement to take effect April 1, 1902. (Signed) 

A. E. Bullard, 
[Seal of Local Union No. 219, of the John H. Randolph, 

Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhang- J. T. Madden, 

ers and Decorators of America.] C. H. Channessy, 

J. W. Hancock. 
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Cairo, III., April 14, 1902. 

Articles of agreement between the Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers 
and Decorators of America, Local Union No. 219, of Cairo, Illinois. 

We, the contractors of Cairo, Illinois, do promise and agree to accede to 
the demands of said local union, as follows: 

That on and after date we agree to work union men only, and nine hours 
to constitute a day's work at 30 cents per hour ? and for over time, time and 
one-half; Sundays and legal holidays, double time. 

This agreement shall hold good without any change or alteration until 
April 1, 1903. 

(Signed.) 
Committee of Local Union No. 219: Employers: 

M. J. Mahaffee, L. J. Johnson, 

J. H. Randolph, Ward & Rowans, 

E. A. Etzel, Charles L. Pritehard & Co. 

J. W. Hancock, Charles E. Mills, 

A. E. Bullard, S. B. Ward, 

W. K. Tutwiler, J. C. Fischer, 

E. A. Clark, Dinwiddie, Champion & Son, 

Thos. Bechdel, Pres. T. L. Lee, 

M. J. Mahaffee, Fin. Sec. Reuter & LaCraft, 

T. L. Pulley. 

(Seal of Local Union No. 219 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Paper 
Hangers and Decorators of America.) 

Subsequently the following was transmitted to this board: 

Cairo, III., April 18,1902. 

At a called meeting of the Local Union No. 219, Bro. P., D., P. H., a 
motion was made to extend to the members of the Board of Arbitration of 
the State of Illinois, Mr. W. A. Mathis, for labor, and Mr. Chauncey„;B. 
Geiger, for the employers, our hearty thanks for their kind and just interest 
and decision in our interest and behalf in a speedy and rapid adjustment of 
our misunderstanding. A record of this to be placed in our minutes and a 
copy presented to Mr, Geiger and Mr. Mathis. 

The following was received from Mr. S. B. Ward, President of the 
Master Painters and Decorators: 

' Cairo, III., April 21, 1902. 
Mr. Chauncey B. Geiger, Ashley, HI.: 

Dear Sir— I wish to thank you and Mr. W. A. Mathis, of the State Board 
of Arbitration, for your efforts in settling in so amicable a manner our little 
difference that existed between our men and ourselves last week. I think the 
State Board of Arbitration a great medium between employers and employes 
or otherwise. With best wishes to your honorable body, I remain. 

Very respectfully, 

S. B. Ward, 

President of Master Painters^ Ass'n of Cairo, III. 

The following from the Cairo Daily Telegram of April 18 indicates 
the spirit in which the settlement was generally received: 

"The strike was settled satisfactorily to both sides. The employing or 
master painters signed the scale and recognized the union. The pointers 
went back to work this afternoon at union prices. The disagreement was 
settled in such a pleasant and agreeable way as to delight both the bosses and 
the brotherhood, and with smiling faces and with hearty hand- shakes each 
and every man thanked the members of the Board of Arbitration for their 
kindly and just advice." 
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Strike of Coopers, Murphysbobo. 

Mr. Mathis visited Murphysboro May 1, 1902, and found a strike 
on at the works of the C. H. Allen Cooperage company. He con- 
ferred with the following committee of Local Union No. 104, of the 
Coopers' International association: President Ingram Cooper, vice- 
President John Swafford, Kecording Secretary George Bauer, Cor- 
responding Secretary J. D. Breeden, Treasurer Gerhardt Hise. Mr. 
Mathis, in company with this committee, called on Mr. C. H. Allen, 
of the cooperage company. It was found that the strike was due to 
a misunderstanding of a contract which the men wished to have 
signed. This contract provided that when slack of work the men 
longest in the employ of the company should have the preference in 
the retention of jobs; that when work was resumed the men that had 
been laid off should be re-employed in preference to new men; that 
if the old men were not there to take their places, and if it should be 
necessary to employ new men, only union men should be employed, 
and there were provisions relating to the material for the manufac- 
ture of staves and to the size of hoops. 

Mr. Allen objected to the seniority rule in the re-employment of 
men; he wished to reserve the right to lay off and re-employ men as 
he saw fit, claiming that the work of some men was better than that 
of others, regardless of the length of their service. 

Some concessions were made by both sides and the men resumed 
work under an agreement satisfactory to both the company and the 
men. 



Strike of Cabpentebs and Bbioklayebs, Galesburg. 

Notice of strikes at Galesburg, one by the carpenters employed by 
the various contractors, and the other by the bricklayers employed 
by the Purington Paving Brick company, was received May 6, 1902, 
from W. K. Boyer of that city, secretary and treasurer of the Inter- 
national Broom Makers' union. The matter was referred to F. W. 
Job, chairman of this board, for investigation. Mr. Job visited 
Galesburg May 8 and 9, and found the situation to be substantially 
as follows: 

A short time prior to April 1 the carpenters gave notice to their 
employers, the contractors, that on April 1 they would ask for an in- 
crease of wages from 30 to 35 cents an hour and a decrease of hours 
from nine to eight hours a day. Of all the 15 or 20 contractors in 
the place only three acceded to these terms, and one of these three, 
through a disagreement with the carpenters, subsequently returned 
to the basis of a nine-hour day and 30 cents an hour. Mr. Job, at 
the time of his visit, found about 75 carpenters on strike. 

About the middle of March the bricklayers employed by the Pur- 
ington Paving Brick company and the Galesburg Brick company, 
notified their employers that on April 1 they would expect 50 cents 
an hour and an eight-hour day, instead of 45 cents an hour and a 

—3 A. 
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nine-hour day. These demands were granted by the Galesburg 
Brick company but refused by the Purington company. A similar 
notice was served by the bricklayers upon the various contractors in 
Galesburg, but none of them yielded to the demand. This resulted 
in a strike of the bricklayers. The total number on strike was about 
75, 40 of whom were employes of the Purington company. 

Subsequently the bricklayers offered to return to work at the old 
scale of wages, but the question of disposing of the men who had 
taken their places was an obstacle in the way of acceptance of the 
proposition by the employers and the offer was then withdrawn by 
the men. 

The question of wages and hours in the case of the carpenters' 
strike appeared to be in a fair way to settlement, but the employers 
would not grant the demand of the carpenters that they enter into 
an agreement not to require carpenters to work on a job where 
"unfair'' brick laying had been done or was being done or was in 
contemplation. After a thorough inquiry into the matter it was con- 
cluded that there was at that time practically no chance for effecting 
a settlement by conciliation or arbitration. The bricklayers' strike 
was finally settled by granting the demand for 50 cents an hour and 
continuing the nine-hour day in force for the current season, with 
the understanding that the eight-hour day shall be adopted in 1903. 



Strike of Laborers, Metropolis. 

In the latter part of June, 1902, Thomas E. Craig, secretary of 
Federal Labor Union No. 9280, of Metropolis, addressed a communi- 
cation to this board stating that a strike was on at that place, and re- 
questing information as to how it could be settled by arbitration. 
July 3 Messrs. G-eiger and Mathis of this board visited Metropolis 
and found that the men on strike, about 200 in number, were chiefly 
unskilled laborers employed in the various manufacturing plants in 
Metropolis. The members of the board conferred first with W. L. 
King, who had succeeded Mr. Craig as secretary of the Federal 
Labor Union, and made arrangements to meet later in the day a 
committee from the union. In the meantime they called upon the 
various manufacturers of the city. C. L. Hale of Harris & Cole 
Brothers, manufacturers of wagon and box material and house trim- 
mings, informed them that they had 60 men working and that these 
were all they needed to run their business; that he knew of no strike 
in that factory, but that about June 16 six men had quit work, two 
of them subsequently being re- employed. He stated that his firm 
had made no discrimination against union men. 

At the J. N. Roberts manufacturing plant they were informed by 
C. C. Roberts, general manager, that there was no strike at that 
plant, but that on June 16 some 25 or 30 men had quit work. This 
firm manufacture fruit packages and thin-cut lumber and in the busy 
season employ from 100 to 125 men. At that time they had 60 men 
in their employ, all that their business then required. Mr. Roberts 
stated that they had a number of union men in their employ and de- 
nied that they discriminated against the union. 
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At the plant of the Cleveland Bending company, manufacturers of 
wood buggy stock, H. C. Bowen, general superintendent, stated that 
under good trade conditions his company employed 90 men, but that 
at that time about 40 or 45 men were at work in the plant and that 
no more were needed. Seventeen men and boys had quit on the 16th 
of June. He declared that there was no discrimination against union 
men. 

At the Metropolis Spoke works, N. A. Anderson stated that two 
men had quit their employment June 16; that the company then had 
all the men it needed, (from 20 to 25), and that there was no dis- 
crimination against union labor. 

H. Quante & Brother, operators of the Riverside Flouring mills, 
were then employing 12 men, all that they could use at that time. 
Mr. H. Quante stated that on June 16 three men had quit their em- 
ployment. He denied that there was any discrimination against 
union labor. 

After the manufacturers had been visited the members of the 
board, pursuant to previous appointment, met at the State hotel the 
following committee from Metropolis Federal Union No. 9280: W. 
P. Compton, chairman; W. L. King, secretary; E. Edwards, Roy 
Trail and Wm. Klang. The committee demanded recognition of the 
union and the scale of wages then in force. After some discus- 
sion of the matter, Messrs. Q-eiger and Mathis prepared an agree- 
ment which it was proposed should be entered into between the 
manufacturers and their employes. This agreement contained the 
following provisions: 

1. There shall be no discrimination against anion men. 

2. There shall be no redaction on the scale of wages now being paid. 

3. All men returning to work shall work in perfect peace and harmony 
with their fellow workmen. 

4. There shall be no interference with the employers in the management 
of their business. 

5. That the employers shall take back as many of the old hands as pos- 
sible, and that in future all old hands will be given the preference, all things 
being equal, until all oid hands are at work. 

6. No one shall be compelled to work on legal holidays. 

7. That the strike shall be declared off. 

8. That upon this agreement being signed by the committee and by the 
employers, this instrument shall become a contract to be duly and truly ob- 
served to ail members thereto. 

The proposed agreement embodying the foregoing provisions was 
first presented to C. C. Roberts of the J. N. Roberts Manufacturing 
company, whose plant was the largest in the city. He declined to 
sign it on the ground that his company had all the men wanted, that 
many of those at work were members of the Federal Labor Union, 
and that all were satisfied. Similar responses were received from 
H. C. Bowen, general superintendent of the Cleveland Bending com- 
pany. 

The two largest manufacturing concerns in the city refused to 
sign the agreement, and as the union committee demanded that all 
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of the manufacturers should sign, in order to make the agreement 
effective, the members of the board returned to the hotel and again 
met the committee. Upon further investigation it was found that 
of the men who had voted to strike about one- third either had failed 
to go out or had returned to work. This number included the ma- 
chine workers and the most skilled workmen employed in the several 
plants. The men actually on strike were largely unskilled workmen 
whose places it was easy to fill. The members of the union commit- 
tee admitted that the union had lost the strike by the failure of a 
large number of its members to obey the strike order. 



Strike op Foundry Workers, Granite City. 

Messrs. Geiger and Mathis visited Granite City June 7 to investi- 
gate and to endeavor to adjust a strike of the employes of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundry company at that place. About 600 men were on 
strike. They had demanded the adoption of a new wage scale and 
the demand had been refused. A conference was arranged between 
the members of the board and representatives of the company and of 
the employes. This conference was held in Rosenberg hall, in 
Granite City, at 3:00 o'clock p. m. There were present, besides the 
members of the board, C. F. Goltra, president and general manager 
of the American Steel Foundry company; A. H. Curtis of East St. 
Louis, organizer of the American Federation of Labor, and a com- 
mittee of employes consisting of M. H. Sheppard, chairman, S. P. 
Mefford, secretary, D. S. Mosley, Lawrence Mathis and C. C. Cotter. 

The demands of the machine moulders, machine helpers, and core 
makers were taken up and thoroughly discussed. The conference 
concluded at 5:00 p. m. without a settlement having been reached. 
Later, however, Mr. Geiger got into telephone communication with 
President Goltra, who had gone to St. Louis, and arranged for a 
second meeting to be held at the Southern hotel, in St. Louis, at 
10:00 o'clock p. m. This conference continued until 4:00 o'clock the 
following morning, when an agreement was signed which resulted in 
the immediate resumption of operations at the steel plant. 

Following is a copy of the agreement under which the men went 
back to work: 

Granite City, III., June 7, 1902. 

Articles of agreement between W. C. Miller, superintendent, and the com- 
mittee of employes. 

A committee will be selected who are to present all matters of interest 
from time to time as occasion shall arise. The superintendent, in conjunc- 
tion with the committee, shall compare the moulder- caused scrap made from 
and after this time, and if it is found that there is 9 per cent less moulder- 
caused scrap from now on, that the wages shall be increased proportionately 
both for machine helpers and core makers. 

That all employes must immediately return to work without discrimination. 

(Signed,) W. C. Miller, Superintendent. 

M. H. Sheppard, Chairman. 
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Strike op Gas Wobkers, Chicago. 

On June 10, 1902, the attention of the board was called to a strike 
of the gas workers employed by the People's Gas Light & Coke com- 
pany of Chicago, which had been in progress about four weeks. In 
a communication addressed to Chairman Job, M. Sayers, president, 
George Wilcox, recording secretary, J, J. Laberty and B. H. Rostad, 
committee of the Gas Workers' Mutual Aid and Protective associa- 
tion, stated the grievances of the strikers as follows: 

" 1. The recognition of our union. 

" 2. The reinstatement of all men discharged for joining said union. 

" 3. Their promise not to discharge or discriminate against men 
for joining said union." 

The strike involved from 250 to 800 gas workers, most of them 
stokers, but some of them engineers, firemen, and gas makers. The 
strike, according to the statements of the men, grew out of the 
formation of a union by the men. The company discharged 22 men 
who declared they had been let go for joining the union. A strike 
followed. The union attempted to force the company to take back 
the discharged men and to recognize the union. 

The gas company at once employed other men to take the places 
of the strikers. The union secured from the Chicago Federation of 
Labor an indorsement of the strike. Chairman Job of this board 
held conferences with representatives of the men and of the gas 
company. The company refused to meet a committee of the union. 
The strike continued until July 10, when it was declared off. A 
number of the men were reinstated in their old places. 

The men were represented in the negotiations for a settlement by 
President M. Sayers, Recording Secretary George Wilcox, and a 
committee consisting of P. H. Reardon, W. J. Callahan, O. Solberg, 
J. J. LaVerty and B. H. Rostad. 



Jurisdictional Dispute Between Box Makers' Union and 
Wood Workers' Union, Chicago. 

In June, 1902, Chairman Job of this board was selected as one of 
three arbitrators to adjust a controversy between the Box Makers' 
union and the Wood Workers' union in Chicago, relative to their 
respective jurisdictions. The other members of the arbitration 
board were Henry Stevens, representing the box makers, and C. O. 
Sherman, representing the wood workers. The trouble, which in- 
volved about 100 men, grew out of a dispute as to whether positions 
in Maxwell Brothers' box factory should be filled by the box makers 
or by the wood workers. The controversy extended through a 
period of several weeks. The machines used in preparing wood for 
the manufacture of boxes were originally operated by members of 
the Wood Workers' union. Owing to some misunderstanding, the 
members of this union quit, and their places were immediately taken 
by members of the Box Makers' union. Then arose a bitter dispute 
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as to the jurisdiction of the two unions. The decision of the arbi- 
trators was in favor of the wood workers, and was completely acqui- 
esced in by both parties Following is the text of the decision in 
this case: 

Chicago, June 23, 1902. 

Decision of board of arbitration in the matter of the differences between 
the Amalgamated Wood Workers' Council of Chicago, and the United Order 
of Box Makers and Sawyers of America, of Chicago, at the box factory of 
Maxwell Brothers, of Chicago. 

Pursuant to an agreement to arbitrate certain differences between the 
above mentioned unions, as to jurisdictions in certain matters, there were 
selected by the respective parties to said differences as a board of arbitration, 
the following persons, viz. : 

Mr. C. 0. Sherman, as the representative of the Wood Workers, and Mr. 
Henry Stevens as the representative of the Box Makers, and these two gen- 
tlemen selected as a third arbitrator Mr. Frederick W. Job. 

The following agreement was entered into by the respective parties to this 
difference, on June 21, 1902, a copy of which follows: 

Chicago, June 21, 1902. 

It is hereby mutually agreed between the "Amalgamated Wood Workers' Council of 
Chicago," parties of the first part and the "United Order of Box Makers and Sawyers of 
America " of Chicago, parties of the second part, to submit for final settlement the question 
of jurisdiction over machine hands feeding planers, resaws and ripsaws, and any other 
machines used in supplying surfaced resawed and ripped lumber to the box manufacturing 
and cooperage departments of Maxwell Brothers' factory, Chicago, and to abide by the de- 
cision of the arbitrators. 

It is further agreed by the parties hereto, that each will select a reputable citizen to 
represent their respective interests and the two representatives selected will agree upon 
a third person who will be Frederick W. Job, chairman of the State Board of Arbitration, 
the three men so selected will together take evidence on both sides of the question to be 
submitted and after due deliberation give their decision according to their best judgment 
without prejudice or favor, the said decision to be final and without appeal. 

As time is one of the essential features of this agreement, it is further agreed between 
the parties hereto, that the selections of arbitrators be made and the case submitted before 
them and the decision rendered prior to Wednesday, the 25th inst. of June. 

Amalgamated Wood Workers' Council of Chicago, 

C. C. Bracewell, Business Agent. 

United Order of Box Makers and Sawyers of America, 

Jas. H. Payne, Business Agent. 

After hearing evidence and the arguments of the respective parties on 
June 21, 1902, and upon consideration of the matters in dispute it was decided 
by said board that in consideration of the particular circumstances and con- 
ditions involved in the case of the dispute at the Maxwell Brothers' box factory, 
it is our judgment that in the jurisdiction over machine hands, feeding 
planers, resaws and ripsaws, and any other machines used in supplying sur- 
faced, resawed and ripped lumber to the box manufacturing and cooperage 
departments of Maxwell Brothers' factory in Chicago, the members of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers' Council of Chicago, should be given jurisdic- 
tion in the place of members of the the United Order of Box Makers and 
Sawyers of America. 

This board further strongly recommends to the above organizations that 
the differences now existing and heretofore existing between them with 
reference to questions of jurisdiction in general in places of employment, 
should be speedily and finally adjusted and settled by and between them, so 
that the annoyances and embarassments to manufacturers 3 in the past may 
be done away with in the future. 

F. W. Job, 

C. O. Sherman. 

I dissent from the above and foregoing decision, which 1 do not concur in. 

Henry Stevens. 
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Strike of Box Makers, Chicago. 

On May 28, 1902, the box makers employed by the National Box 
company, of Chicago, went on strike because of the refusal of the 
company to grant a new scale of wages demanded and to recognize 
the Box Makers' union. The piece-work system was also involved, 
the men having objections to it. 

Following is a full copy of the agreement proposed by the box 
makers: 

UNITED ORDER OF BOX MAKERS AND SAWYERS OP AMERICA—ARTICLES OF 

AGREEMENT. 

Agreement entered into on this day of 19 , 

between 

manufacturer of boxes, part of the first part, and the undersigned rep- 
resentatives of the United Order of Box Makers and Sawyers of America, 
Union No. 1, of Chicago, 111., parties of the second part. 

Article 1. The part of the first part hereby agree to employ or have in 

his employ none but members in good standing of the United Order of Box 
Makers and Sawyers of America, who carry the card issued by the above- 
named organization. 

Article 2. The representatives of the United Order of Box Makers and 
Sawyers of America, Union No. 1, shall have access to the factory of the 
part.... of the first part at least once a month for the purpose of examining 
members' working cards. 

Article 3. The minimum scale of wages for day work shall be: For nailers, 
25 cents per hour; rip sawyers, $2.50 per day and up; crosscut sawyers, 20 
cents per hour and up; machine hands, frames, 25 cents per hour and up; 
bottom and top, 20 cents per hour and up; cleater, 20 cents per hour and up; 
blockers, 20 cents per hour and up; edges, 20 cents per hour and up; dove- 
tail machine hands, 25 cents per hour and up; printing machine hands, 22 1 a 
cents per hour and up; and it shall be understood that all employes wno re- 
ceive more than the foregoing scale shall not be subject to any reduction in 
said wages by reason of the adoption of this minimum scale. 
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All plain boxes not blocked off, *4 cent off. 
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Dovetail Boxes. 

Under 20 inches l^ cents 

30 inches l^i cenls 

40 inches l%cents 

50 inches 2 cents 

Staple hinge additional ^ cent. 

Wire hinge 1 cent. 

Butt hingre 2^ cents 

Hooks and eyes l cent. 

All boxes with ^ ends or less shall be 
classed as Dovetail. H cent off not blocked. 



Chicken Coops. 

Common 10 cents 

3 extra strips 12 cents 

Cleated all around 15 cents 

Banana Boxes. 

5 and4 bunch 5 cents 

3 and 1 bunch 3 cents 

Pork Boxes. 

Pine, under 15 in 4*2 cents 

Pine, from 15 to!20 in. deep 5 cents 

Pine, over 20 in. deep 6 cents 

Pine, 3 straps 6*3 cents 

Hardwood, under 30 deep 6 cents 

Hardwood, 3 straps 6*3 cents 

Hardwood, over 30 in. deep 7 cents 

Hardwood, 3 straps 7*2 cents 

For each additional strap extra *s cent 

For double cleated extra 1 cent 

Organ Boxes. 

Organ 12 cents 

Piano 27 cents 

All egg cases 2% cents 

All extra cleats on handles..extra *8 cent 
All plain boxes with iron or wire 

hoops l^cents 

All cleated boxes 2 cents 

All plain boxes, l^ or l 3 ^ iron 

straps 2 cents 

All cleated boxes 3 cents 

All extra ends in boxes H cent 

Candy trays 3 cents 



Partition in Paint Boxes. 

^ dozen or 1 dozen extra ^ cent 

2dozen % cen t 

All boxes nailed with over 6- 
penny nails shall be same as 7 8. 

Lumber up to 65 extra ^ cent 

Lumber over 65 1 cent 

Pop Boxes. 

Pop, plain or cleated 2 cents 

Pat., with safety rack cleated 3 cents 

Beer boxes, plain, *s and 1 dozen . 2 cents 

Beer boxes, plain, 2 dozen 2*2 cents 

Beer boxes, cleated, 1 dozen 3 cents 

Beer boxes, cleated, 2 dozen, no 87^ 

-top 3^ cents 

Beer boxes, cleated, 3 dozen, no 

top 4 cents 

With iron or wire straps extra 1H cents 

With cleated tops *s cent 

Cabbage Crates. 

Plain 4 cents 

Hooped 5 cents 

Small crates 3^ cents 

Hooped « 4*s cents 

Miscellaneous. 

Sewing machine crates, same as Singer's* 
2^ cents; with cleated bottoms, 3 cents; bi- 
cycle crates, 12 cents; beveled crates, same 
as Stamping Co., one whole end and and one 
crate end, 3 cents; beveled crates with foot, 
5 cents; eighth square crate, same as Norton, 
2*2 cents; and all crates 70 inches or less with 
22 strips, 3 cents, and add ^ of a cent for 
every extra strip.land add ^ cent for every 
additional 10 cubic inches in large sizes; for 
7 8 mat., ^ cent extra, for 80 inches or less; 
and all over 80 inches. 1 cent extra. 

No box made less than 1 cent. 

All lettuce boxes, 2H cents. 

Fresh meat boxes, H cent extra. 

All sausage boxes, ^ cent for cleating. 

All Jas. Hennessy, 2 1 2 cents. 

All boxes from ^ inch to 5 q inch, ^ cent 
extra. 

All boxes with cross bottoms, H cent extra. 

All work not finished on machine shall be 
made by nailer at 25 cents per hour. 



Article 4. In consideration of the above, the parties of the second part 
hereby agree that the part.... of the first part shall be furnished and have 
the right to use the union label issued by the United Order of Box Makers 
and Sawyers of America. 

Article 5. Part — of the first part may have one apprentice to each shop. 
Each apprentice shall serve a term of one year, wages of said apprentice to 
be $1.25 per day. No one shall be accepted as an apprentice who is under 
the age of 16, or over 20 years of age. Apprentices shall be obliged to carry 
the current working card of the United Order of Box Makers and Sawyers of 
America. 

Article 6. In the event of any dispute arising between the parties of this 
agreement, then the part — of the first part, along with a representative or 
representatives of the United Order of Box Makers and Sawyers of America, 
Union No. 1, shall endeavor to arrive at a settlement. In case no settlement is 
arrived at, then the part.... of the first part shall appoint one member, the 
parties of the second part another, and the two parties so selected shall ap- 
point one member of an arbitration committee, whose decision in the matter 
shall be final. 
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Article 7. The hours of labor shall consist of 55 hours per week, 10 hours 
per day, between the hours of 7 o'clock a. m. and 6 o'clock p. m., except 
Saturday, when we shall have half a day, and receive our pay at 12 o'clock 
noon sharp. 

Article 8. This agreement shall be in force from the date of signing there- 
of until 



For the part . . 



of the first part. 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 



For the parties of the second part. 

(Seal) 

(Seal) 

The strikers numbered 225 employes. The committee from the 
striking employes consisting of James H. Payne, P. Purcell, H. 
Kummer and James Curran, held three meetings with Thomas E. 
Wilson, manager of the National Box company, and members of 
this board — the first on June 26, the second on June 30, and the 
third and final meeting on July 17. At the last mentioned meeting 
all differences were adjusted and the strike was declared off. The 
result was a material increase of wages for the men. The settlement 
of the strike was fortunate, the strike having occurred at the time of 
the inauguration of the teamsters' strike at the Union Stock Yards, 
and threatening at the time of its adjustment to involve the team- 
sters in a further strike. The terms of the settlement were embodied 
in the following agreement: 

Chicago, July 17, 1902. 
At a meeting of the management of the National Box company of Chicago, 
Illinois, with a committee of the men employed by it previous to the strike of 
May 30, 1902, and the Illinois State Board of Arbitration, held on July 17, 
1902, at the suggestion of the State Board of Arbitration, it was agreed by 
the said employes and the management of the National Box company that all 
differences existing between them be and the same adjusted upon the follow- 
ing basis, viz: 

1. The company agrees to take back to work all members of the Box 
Makers' and Sawyers' Union, Local No. 1, who were employed by the 
National Box company at the time of the strike, about May 30, 1902, except- 
ing in the cases of men who have committed overt acts, or have been arrested 
and convicted of any offense or for whom warrants are now out. 

2. To pay the following scale of wages: 



(a) Rip sawyers 25 cts. Derhour 

(6) Hand nailers. 25 cts. per hour 

(c) Bottom and top nailers . .20 cts. per hour 



(d) Cleaters 20 cts. per hour 

(e) Printer 22^ cts. per hour 

(/) Framers 28*2 cts. per hour 



Framers shall average 193 cleated boxes or 282 plain boxes per hour. 

3. Men shall not be compelled to work on Labor day. 

4. There will be no discrimination against any union men in the National 
Box company's plant. 

5. There will be no Sunday work. 

6. Eegnlar time to be paid for overtime. 

James H. Payne, National Box Co. 

By Thos. E. Wilson. 
Frederick W. Job, Chairman. 
Chauncey B. G-eiger. 
Walter A. Mathis. 



J. MoCan Davis, 

Secretary. 



State Board of Arbitration. 
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Strike oe Department Store Drivers, Chicago. 

A strike of the drivers of the delivery wagons of all the State 
street department stores in Chicago, early in June, 1902, was one of 
the serious labor disturbances of the year, although it was of short 
duration. It was inaugurated as a general strike on the morning of 
June 3, although a strike had been on at one of the stores (The 
Fair) for several days previously. In May the drivers had been or- 
ganized into a union and certain demands upon their employers had 
been formulated. A refusal to accede to all of these demands was 
followed by the calling out of all the drivers by President Albert 
Young, of the Teamsters' National Union of America. The depart- 
ment stores employed boys for the delivery of packages* but the 
stores were carefully picketed by the striking drivers and the delivery 
of goods was found practically impossible. The strike involved 
about 500 drivers and about the same number of assistants, making 
the total number nearly 1,000. 

On the evening of June 3, the day the strike was inaugurated, a 
conference between the managers of the department stores and a 
committee from the drivers, one fron each store, was held at the 
Great Northern Hotel, , at the invitation of Chairman Job of this 
board. The conference was presided over by Mr. Job and continued 
until a late hour. 

On the following day in the presence of the entire board the con- 
ference was resumed and ended finally in a settlement of the strike. 
At 1 o'clock p. m., June 4, the strike was declared off and the drivers 
returned to work. 

The demands of the drivers which led to the strike were embodied 
in the following proposed agreement: 

TEAMSTERS' NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA. 

Articles of Agreement. 

This agreement, made and entered into between 

narty of the first part, and the De- 
partment Store Delivery Drivers' Local Union No. 15, party of the second 
part; hereafter called the organization; witnesseth: 

Article I. 

Party of the first part agrees to employ members of the Department Store 
Delivery Drivers' Local Union No. 15, or those who will make application 
within twelve (12) hours after receiving employment, and become a member 
at the next regular meeting of the organization. In hiring men union men to 
have the preference. The last man hired to be first man laid off. 

Article II. 

The minimum wage shall be $12.00 for a driver for the first six (6) months 
of his employment; $13.50 after first six (6) months; after the first yearja driver 
shall receive $15.00. 

Article III. 

If a driver can show one (1) year's experience as a department store deliv- 
ery driver, he shall receive the maximum wages herein stated. 
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Article IV. 

: The hours of work shall be eleven (11) hours per day, with the understandi- 
ng that driver shall have one (1) hour for dinner. Respective firms to adjust 
the hours to start to suit said firms, time to commence when driver reports at 
barn. It is further understood time to be continuous. All time over eleven 
(11) hours to be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

Article V. 

Firms which require the driver to wear a uniform, said uniform to be fur- 
nished by firm free of cost, and said uniform to bear the union label. 

Article VI. 

Any employe receiving more than this scale of wages herein stated, shall 
not suffer a reduction of wages after this agreement goes into effect. 

Article VII. 

No claims shall be recognized against drivers for goods lost after the expi- 
ration of ten days from date of delivery. 

Article VIII. 

There shall be a steward for each barn where members of this organization 
are employed, appointed by the organization or elected by the drivers in the 
employ of said firm, whose duty it shall be to see that members live up to the 
rules of the organization and barn. 

Article IX. 

Members of this organization shall be paid for Sundays and legal holidays 
at the rate of time and a half, but under no consideration shall members of 
this organization work on Labor Day. 

Article X. 

The organization agrees upon its part to furnish drivers at all times when 
in its power to do so. The organization further agrees to do all in its power 
to further the interests of said firm. 

Article XI. 

We concede to the employer the right to hire all drivers providing they 
notify the officials of the Department Store Delivery Drivers' Union within 
12 hours after employing said driver, and if there be any charges against said 
driver, that the employer agrees to discharge said diiver within 12 hours 
after receiving due notice from the officials of the Department Store Delivery 
Drivers' Union No. 15. 

Article XII. 

Should any difference arise between employer and employ 6 which can not 
be adjusted between them, it shall be left to a committee of three person, 
one (1) selected by the employer, one (1) selected by the employe, tne third 
(3rd) to be selected by the first two (2) of the committee selected, who shall 
constitute the committee to adjust the said difference, and while matter is 
pending before said committee for adjustment, there shall be no lockout or 
striKe, and the decision of the committee on adjustment shall be final. 
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Article XIII. 

It is agreed that no employes of the firm except drivers on wagons shall be- 
come members of the Department Store Delivery Drivers' Union, No. 15, and 
that the employer shall have the right at all times to have one route man who 
is not a member of the union for each stable or district who will not be mo- 
lested by any driver or member of said union while on duty, and the said 
route man will be allowed to run any wagon in the absence of driver until a 
driver is procured that will be satisfactory to both the union and the em- 
ployer. 

Article XIV. 

That each and every store give each and every driver a separate C 0. D. 
sheet with each and every load. 

Article XV. 
That harness cleaning done by drivers in each and every barn be abolished. 

Article XVI. 

This agreement shall take effect on the and shall con- 
tinue in effect for a period of . . 

Signed. 

Signed 

The position of the department stores was fully set forth in the 
following statement given to the press June 3, immediately after the 
strike was declared: 

A point of difference has arisen between us and our delivery wagon drivers, 
and inasmuch as this difference has already been referred to in the papers 
and become more or less a matter of public interest, it seems wise to make 
this statement over our signatures to correct any false notions which may 
have gained currency. 

The point in dispute is purely one of our recognition of rules of an outside 
organization and its dictation in our several businesses; and this point we ab- 
solutely and positively insist that we can not and will not accept. 

We do not object to our men joining a union, but we do object to the in- 
terference of any outside organization or persons in the management of our 
business, or in our relations to or dealings with our employes. We are 
always willing to discuss with our men individually or in a body any ques- 
tion which touches their welfare or the welfare of the business. 

For several weeks organizers have been at work securing the names of our 
various drivers for membership in this union, which is a branch of the 
Teamsters' National Union, and while we were aware of this we in no way 
opposed it, but said to the men when asked regarding the matter that we 
should treat all men alike, whether members of the union or not. Aftermost 
of the drivers had joined the union we were called upon by a committee of 
men representing this branch union and asked to sign an agreement with the 
union, which agreement includes 15 clauses. 

We need not discuss these various clauses in this statement, but will say 
that in the matter of wages, hours, etc., we are entirely disposed to be liberal 
and fair and our men have expressed themselves in a very large majority as 
entirely satisfied with the conditions now in force. We are obliged, however, 
to decline to sign the agreement presented because its acceptance would 
relieve us of the control of that portion of our business. 

There is no grievance which we are aware of, no misunderstanding between 
our men and ourselves, no cause or necessity for calling in outside help to 
secure attention to wrongs; no general effort on the part of our drivers to 
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secure this outside assistance, but, instead, men who are in the business of 
organizing various trades have apparently decided that it was possible to 
form this union and have therefore done it and have in many cases used 
tactics which made it exceedingly difficult for men to decline joining the 
union, no matter how much they preferred not doing so. 

The occupation of drivers is steady and regular, some of our men having 
been in their present places for 20 to 30 years, and a large number from five 
to ten years, and their positions are theirs as long as they live if they continue 
in the same excellent manner as shown by their records. We shall dislike 
very much to part company with them, but if it is a question of doing so or 
of being obliged to do business with them through a committee of strangers, 
men in no way connected with us in business, we must certainly, as deeply 
as we regret it, choose the former course. 

This, then, is our position: In wages, in hours, in detail matters connected 
with their duties, we and substantially all of our men agree. 

We are and will be always ready to talk to our men individually or collect- 
ively regarding any point or difference which may arise. 

We decline to recognize any outside organization as the medium through 
which we and our men should deal, and if unable to convince our men of this 
we shall be obliged to readjust matters so that our own management of the 
business shall be recognized as the only one in the business. 

We may say incidentally that the scale of wages proposed to the men, 
which scale is now in force, is as follows: Drivers to begin at $11 a week, 
after six months' service to receive $12, after 12 months more to receive $13; 
after 12 months more and thereafter $14. The above scale to date from time 
of employment. Furthermore, after 12 months' loyal and good service a 
bonus of $25 each year. 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 

Mandel Bros. 

Schlesinger & Mayer. 

Hillman's. 

Boston Store. 

The Fair. 

A. M. Rothschild & Co. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co. 

The following is a copy of the agreement entered into, which 
ended the strike. 

!*r At a conference held at the Great Northern hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on the 
night of June 3, 1902, between the representatives of the State street retail 
merchants and their delivery wagon drivers, held at the suggestion of Fred- 
erick W. Job, chairman of the State Board of Arbitration, it was agreed, 
after due deliberation and consideration, to recommend to the two parties to 
the controversy now existing between the said drivers and the said merchants 
that a compromise of the said difficulties be effected by making the following 
suggestions for compromise, viz. : 

First — There shall be no discrimination against union drivers. 

Second— The scale of wages for drivers shall be as follows, viz. : $11 per 
week for the first six months' employment. $12 per week for the following 
12 months' employment. $13 per week for the following 12 months' employ- 
ment, and $14 per week after two and one-half years' employment by the 
same firm. 

The employer to furnih uniform caps and coats for the drivers. 

A bonus of $25 at the end of each 12 months' eonsecutive, loyal and in- 
terested service of each driver. 

Ihird— Any driver receiving any more than the scale of wages above stated 
shall not suffer a reduction of wages after this agreement goes into effect. 
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Fourth — No claim shall be made against drivers for goods lost after the ex- 
piration of 15 days on cash goods and 30 days on charge accounts from the 
date of the delivery. 

Fifth — Drivers will not be required to work on Labor Day. 

Sixth— Each and every store will give each and every driver a separate C. 
0. D. sheet with each and every load. 

Seventh— Drivers will not be required to clean harness. 

At said meeting the following parties represented the respective inter- 
ests: 



Driver. 


Store. 


Employers. 


D. M.'Crosa 


Mandel Bros 


Robert Mandel • 


T. Higgrins 


Marshall Field & Co 


H. GK Selfridge 


Del Stevens 


Boston Store 


W. S. Brown 


Wm. H. Peterson 


The Fair 


Jacob Kessner 


J. J. Ryan 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 

Rothschild 

Siegel, Cooper & Co 


I. H. Wood 


T. Jordan 


C. D. Davis 


0. K. Flohr 


Messrs. Keim&Vogal 


F. Friedstrom 


Hillman's 

Stevens Bros 


Edward Hillman 


GK Rosengreen 


S. C. Thompkins 


J. Mason..... 


Schlesinger & Mayer 


W. C. Powell 









Mr. Albert Young, president of the Teamsters' National Union of America, 
and Mr. 0. K. Flohr, president of Local No. 15, were also present. 

Frederick W. Job, chairman of the State Board of Arbitration, presided. 



Strike op Stock Yards Teamsters, Chicago. 

A strike of the teamsters employed by the packing houses of 
Chicago, was ordered at midnight, Sunday, May 25, 1902, by Local 
Union No. 10, Teamsters' National Union of America. For some 
time previous to that date the teamsters had made complaint as to 
hours and compensation. They complained also that the packers 
would not receive a committee of the union for the discussion of 
grievances. On Sunday night, May 25, all formal demands of the 
teamsters were ratified by the union, the increase of wages demanded 
averaging about 5 cents an hour. On the following morning (May 
26) the strike was inaugurated, and about 650 teamsters quit work. 

During the first week of the strike there was a complete suspen- 
sion of business so far as moving wagons from the stock yards was 
concerned. At the end of the week, however, the packers resolved 
to resume the delivery of meat, no matter what might be the cost, 
and a number of wagons, manned by superintendents and clerks, 
were sent from the yards under a police guard. Only five wagons 
were sent out the first day, and little trouble was experienced, as 
these wagons delivered their loads at the Illinois Central tracks for 
shipment to sub-stations. 

The trouble came when the packers undertook to make deliveries 
to retail butchers. A large caravan of meat wagons was formed and 
started for the up-town retail district under a heavy police guard. 
At this juncture the teamsters throughout the city came to the res- 
cue of their striking brethren and blocked the passage of the meat 
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wagons in every conceivable manner. Hundreds of wagons blockaded 
the streets at street intersections, street cars were stopped, meat 
wagons overturned, and bricks, stones, and all kinds of missiles were 
hurled at the drivers and at the police who were attempting to pro- 
tect them. 

The riots were the most serious that had occurred in Chicago since 
the railway strike in 1894. Several hundred persons were injured 
during the riots, many being clubbed by the police and several of 
them shot. It may be regarded as little short of miraculous that no 
persons were killed outright. 

In order that the gravity of the situation may be more fully un- 
derstood, the following description of the rioting of June 4 is quoted 
from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of the following day: 

Conflict fiercer than any that had previously marked the struggle between 
the striking teamsters and the packers raged in Chicago yesterday. 

The streets in the down town district were literally transformed into battle 
fields between the police and the mobs that gathered to block the progress of 
of the stock yard wagons. 

More than 50 shots were fired, and nearly 300 persons were injured more or 
less severely. 

Women and children caught in the jam were clubbed and beaten by the 
police, and charges of brutality were heard on all sides. 

The soldiers of the First Regiment, 1. N. G., have been instructed to hold 
themselves in readiness for a hurried call to duty. 

The news that a conference was to be held to talk terms of peace was 
welcomed by all who had witnessed or participated in the desperate struggles 
of the day. 

Of all the arrests made not one was of a striker, and the injured were, in 
most cases, spectators caught in the melee and unable to extricate themselves. 
In several instances drivers were pulled from their wagons and clubbed by 
the police because they would not drive on when the crush made such a 
thing a physical impossibility. 

The bricks, bottles and other missiles that were thrown made the police 
lose their heads, and they swung their clubs right and left on every one 
within reach. 

In the afternoon representatives of the Chicago Federation of Labor and 
the Teamsters' National union called on Mayor Harrison to protest against 
the manner in which the police were beating helpless citizens. They urged 
that the packers be made to deliver meat in the evening instead of in the 
busy hours of the day. They charged that the packers were indirectly incit- 
ing riot. 

The police shot indiscriminately. The men under command of Inspector 
Nicholas Hunt fired between them 40 and 50 shots in a charge upon the mob 
at the viaduct in Michigan avenue and Sixteenth street. This was the climax 
of the rioting that had started early in the morning and continued until 31 
empty wagons that made up a meat caravan were returned to the stock yards 
at 5:00 o'clock last evening. 

It is considered miraculous that no one was hit in the volley of bullets, but 
the viaduct was a protection. Inspector Hunt himself opened the fire in re- 
pulsing an attack made on the drivers of the meat wagons from the viaduct. 
A dozen or more men were hiding behind the buildings on either side. 

Just as the head of the procession passed under the railroad tracks a 
shower of slag, stones, and brickbats came down from the viaduct. The in- 
spector was hit in the back of the neck. He pulled his revolver and fired in 
the direction of the attacking party on the east side of the viaduct. Captain 
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Shippy then pulled his revolver, and after three shots were fired a dozen po- 
licemen, riding in the lead in two patrol wagons, joined in the battle, besides 
several of the drivers on the meat wagons. 

While no one was injured at this point, it was the most exciting charge of 
the day. The sight of the policemen's revolvers and the report of the shots 
seemed to paralyze the mob. They stood as one man, not knowing where a 
stray bullet might lodge. All of the shots were fired in the direction of the 
viaduct overhead, and several bullets struck the First Regiment armory, ad- 
joining the viaduct to the south. 

Although the entire down town- town force of the police had been on guard 
all this time, the seriousness of the situation prompted Inspector Hunt to call 
for more help. Lieutenant Cronin of the Twenty-second precinct and Lieu- 
tenant O'Brien of the Cottage Grove avenue station were called and dashed 
to the scene with two patrol wagons loaded with blue-coats. 

It was half an hour before the excitement subsided and the procession to 
the stock yards continued. After this attack the police were more cautious 
and the progress was slow. The blockades were even more systematic than 
they were in the heart of the city. 

Rioting in Fifth avenue resulted in the most serious injuries. Chauncy J. 
Powell, the driver of one of Swift's wagons, and Charles Wright, a boy- 
driver, were seriously and probably fatally injured. This was the fiercest 
battle, which was fought out in the block between Washington and Madison 
streets during the noon hour. 

Powell was seated between two men on a wagon near the alley. He was 
struck full in the forehead by some one in the mob. He fell back on the 
meat in the wagon, and it was fully ten minutes before the police could reach 
him, so fierce was the fighting. His limp body was carried to an ambulance 
and hurried to the Cook county hospital. Here it was found that his skull 
had been fractured. Last evening he was removed to Mercy hospital. It is 
expected he will die. 

Wright was struck with a brickbat, in riots between Van Buren and Harri- 
son streets. As he fell over he drew his revolver, whereupon one of the po- 
licemen took the weapon from him. 

The real trouble in Fifth avenue was started by a teamster driving a load 
of coal. When an effort was made to start the meat caravan after a load of 
meat had been delivered at Samuel White's place, 155 Fifth avenue, this 
teamster attempted to block the way by driving in front of one of Swift's 
wagons. The pole of the coal wagon knocked down one of the packers' gray 
horses. The mob which packed the block urged the driver of the coal team 
on. He was backed up by another coal hauler. 

The coal furnished ammunition for the angry crowd. It was thrown in 
every direction. With the coal came a shower of bottles from the windows 
of the buildings lining both sides of the block from Washington to Madison 
streets. Many of the missiles struck the elevated structure, diverting their 
aim. This happened just at 12:30 o'clock. It was at an hour when the em- 
ployes in the various manufacturing concerns in this vicinity were complet- 
ing their lunch. Their coffee and tea bottles were hurled from the windows 
above. Several policemen were injured by flying glass smashed against the 
elevated structure. 

At the height of the battle a window screen fell from the second story of 
the building at 115 Fifth avenue. This started a panic and provoked a charge 
by the police. The Benne Collation restaurant is located in this building. 
The fighting had attracted the usual noonday lunchers. They formed a solid 
mass in front of the building. Twenty or 30 women were hemmed in by 
the crowd. When the screen fell they attempted to get out. The police 
charged upon the crowd and men, women, and children fell over each other 
in the mad rush. One woman, Miss Nellie Woods, was clubbed by a police- 
man. Several others received bruises by being tramped upon. 
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Business in the downtown district was almost completely paralyzed during 
the fighting in Fifth avenue. The West Madison and Milwaukee avenue 
cable lines were tied up, as well as all the branch electric lines using this 
thoroughfare. 

It was 2 o'clock before any effort was made to move the meat wagons 
farther south. Inspector Hunt and Captain Gibbons of the Central Detail 
station finally started the wagons, only to meet another blockade at Monroe 
street. 

The street intersection was choked with wagons extending a block east and 
west from Fifth avenue in Monroe street. The police charged on the crowd 
time and again without avail. Teamster after teamster was arrested until 
the network of wagons was untangled. 

Adams street was passed with little difficulty, as was also Jackson boule- 
vard. At Van Buren street the fighting was nearly as fierce as it was farther 
up in the avenue. Here the systematic blockade was most apparent. Wagons 
were unhitched and left in the middle of the street. This kind of blockade 
extended as far south as Harrison street. It was in this battle that Charles 
Wright was struck down. 

One of Nelson Morris' meat wagons was turned over and half of the meat 
spilled in the street. This load was for Irwin Bros. It was gathered up into 
one of Libby, McNeill & Libby's empty wagons and taken to the packers 
later. 

In this riot the harness on one of Armour's teams was cut. The horses 
were turned loose in the excitement and lost in one of the side streets. The 
empty wagon was hooked on behind another of Armour's wagons. 

A horse on one of the Swift wagons was also turned loose at this point. 
Quantities of meat were stolen by men and boys while the blockade con- 
tinued. 

There was some more shooting. George L. Hoyt, a bystander, was shot in 
one of his legs. The drivers deserted the wagons during the rioting near 
Congress street, where they were tied up until after 3 o'clock. 

The caravan then moved east in Harrison street to Clark, thence south to 
Polk street, where another riot and blockade occurred. Two shots were fired 
during the battle at this corner. 

In the rushes made by the police in an endeavor to raise the blockade, the 
mob sought refuge in St. Peter's church on the southeast corner of Polk and 
Clark streets. A line of humanity was strung along the brick walls sur- 
rounding the church and when the police made their first onslaught the crowd 
poured into the church. The father rector of the Franciscan monks drove 
them out, telling them that his church was no place for such actions. 

Several arrests were made during the fighting. After the way was opened 
several wagons proceeded down to Irwin Brothers' house, between Harrison 
and Van Buren streets. After the meat had been unloaded at this point, the 
wagons were driven back south to Harrison street, and thence east. Part of 
the procession was cut off when State street was reached. The police worked 
fast, while the wagons in the lead waited until the drivers in the rear were 
able to join them. 

A dash for Michigan avenue followed. The drivers whipped their horses 
into a gallop, rounding into the avenue without difficulty. They reached 
Harmon court before being brought to a standstill. The teamsters knew the 
route and they were on hand to stop the homeward march of the packers* 
wagons. Just a little below this point a shower of bricks from the laborers 
working on an unfinished building, greeted the drivers and police. One of 
Swift's men was struck on the head. He flourished a revolver and on com- 
plaint of several bystanders Captain Shippy took the weapon from him. Ha 
was not seriously hurt. 

In the yards back of the Illinois Central station several empty wagons that 
had been left off at this point in the morning were picked up at Indiana 
avenue and Fourteenth street. The procession wound in east on Thirteenth 
— 4 A. 
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street, back of the station, and out on Fourteenth street, into Michigan 
avenue again. Two blocks farther south it was that the police drew their re- 
volvers in determined fashion. 

After this excitement subsided they pressed on to Eighteenth street, only 
to be met by the most novel blockade of the day. From 20 to 25 big wagons 
were wedged at the street corners. The horses had been detached and led 
into Indiana avenue by their drivers. Among the wagons were two loaded 
with coal belonging to the Busse & Reynolds Coal company. The police 
were compelled to drag the wagons out of the way. It was a difficult task, 
as Eighteenth street east and west for a block was choked with other wagons 
which were driven in to make the blockade more effective. 

At Twenty- third street a similar situation confronted the police, only the 
sympathizing teamsters did not have time to make their work so effective as 
Eighteenth street. A dozen wagons were lodged at this point. There was 
more work for the police in removing this obstruction. 

At Twenty-fifth street another tie-up was attempted, but the police arrived 
at this point before the teamsters got a good start. They reached Forty- 
third street without further interruption and proceeded west to the stock 
yards. 

In the vicinity of the stock yards, where the striking teamsters congregate, 
there was no attempt at violence. 

In the early part of the trip down town the caravan moved without inter- 
ruption until Twenty second street and Michigan avenue was reached. The 
first blood was drawn at this juncture, when a Cottage Grove avenue cable 
train attempted to divide the caravan. It was halted by the police, who 
threatened to arrest the gripman. 

At this stage a large wagon of the McAvoy Brewing company, driven by 
Nicholas Pauly, 2322 Wentworth avenue, and said to have been filled with 
striking teamsters, cut through the procession. 

Sergeant Miller, who was in charge of a platoon of twenty-five policemen, 
ordered the wagon back. Pauly refused and jeered at the police. Sergeant 
Miller jumped to the seat and ordered the driver down. Pauly braced him- 
self and, seizing a whipstock, beat Miller in the face. For a time the police- 
man was unbalanced. Pauly then seized him and threw him from the 
wagon. Miller fell under the wheels of the brewery wagon, almost uncon- 
scious. Had the horses moved the policeman would have probably been 
killed, as his head lay on the asphalt pavement within six inchesof the 
front wheel. The mob crowded about the wagon and Miller was pulled 
from beneath the wheels. 

Five policeman jumped upon the platform of the wagon and wrestled with 
the stubborn driver. They pulled and jerked, but were unable to dislodge 
him. At last, in response to cries from their superior officers, the men beat 
Pauly upon the head with their batons. 

Blood spurted in all directions. The blue coats of the police were dyed 
crimson, and the driver lapsed into unconsciousness. He was pulled from 
the wagon to the ground and bundled into one of the buses. 

At the sight of blood the mob became infuriated, and they crowded about 
the wagons, shouting for vengeance. The police were unable to cope with 
the crowds, and it was feared the wagons would be wrecked. 

Pauly, after being placed in the bus, became delirous. Two policemen had 
to sit upon his body to keep him from jumping to the ground. The floor and 
seats of the bus were covered with blood and bandages were put about the 
man's head, which did not stop the flow. He later became unconscious and 
was taken to a hospital. 

The police arrested many. The prisoners were crowded in one of the 
buses, and after the mob became too strong all the policeman were called 
upon to keep them from over-running the wagons. At this time all those who 
had been placed under arrest leaped from the bus and escaped. 

The next stop was at Fourteenth street. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced here while several loads of me nV ^a ^sm delivered at the Illinois 
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Central tracks. The real trouble did not begin until the State andVanBuren 
street corner was reached. Here Albert Watrner was severely beaten by the 
police. Before the last wagon crossed Van Buren street Wagner whipped up 
his team and crashed into the. parade. Sergeant Miller and Policeman Eosen- 
burg jumped on the wheels of Wagner's wagon to arrest him. Jumping from 
his seat and grabbing a pick- ax which lay on his load of coal, he ordered the 
police to step back. He made a pass at Miller and the sergeant fell backward 
into the street. Rosenburg pulled his revolver and other policemen came to 
his assistance. At the sight of the weapons Wagner dropped his pick and 
submitted to arrest. When he was defenseless, four policemen attacked him 
from four different sides. He was struck on the head time after time by 
clubs in the hands of the police. His scalp was split open several inches, and 
he lost consciousness. While in this condition the man was dragged out of 
the end of the wagon to the curbstone and held while a call was sent for the 
patrol wagon. Wagner stood ior a moment alone and then became uncon- 
scious. It is feared the beating he received will cause his death. When the 
mob which surged about saw this it was with the utmost difficulty that the 
police were able to keep them back. Charge after charge was made in this 
effort. 

The parade of meat wagons entered the city long before the noon hour. 
Its coming tied up business. The big department stores were filled with 
shoppers. They left the counters to look at the spectacle outside. Meat was 
delivered to Siegel, Cooper & Co., A. M. Rothschild & Co., and the Fair 
amid turbulent scenes. It was shortly before noon when the delivery of meat 
for the Fair was placed under cover. This brought the procession into the 
very center of the business district at the noon hour. 

The employes of the big stores were on the street, and they joined the mob 
which followed the wagons. The women joined the men and children in 
crying down the drivers. From Van Buren and State streets, down to Ran- 
dolph street, every intersecting street was jammed with wagons. 

It was slow progress for the caravan. It swung west in Randolph street to 
Fifth avenue, where a portion of the meat wagons were shifted off to the 
north into South Water street. The major portion of the parade was then 
headed to the south and on down to the block between Washington and Mad- 
ison streets, where the most serious blockade was met andjthe fiercest battle 
fought. 

The thirty-one wagons in the procession represented the following packing 
firms; Armour & Co., Nelson Morris & Co., Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Swift & Co., Lipton &Co., and the Anglo-American 
Provision company. 

The meat was delivered at the Illinois Central tracks at Fourteenth street, 
and to the following firms: Louis Rose, 431 State street; Cudney & Co., 373 
State street, Siegel, Cooper & Co., A. M. Rothschild & Co., The Fair, C. W. 
Foster, Fifth avenue and South Water street; Samuel White, 155 Fifth 
avenue; A. C. Terry, Jackson boulevard and Dearborn street: Magner & 
Winslow, 310 Clark street; Irwin Bros., 334 Clark street; Froehling&Heppe, 
412 Clark street. 

Inspector Hunt had a diagram of the route the wagons were to take, and a 
list or the firms to which the meat was to be delivered. One of Swift's men 
headed the parade with him andjassisted him in carrying out the instructions 
of the packers. 

Efforts to bring about a settlement were instituted by this board 
through Chairman Job, on Monday, June 2, when letters were ad- 
dressed to several packing houses, and to Albert Young, president of 
the Teamsters' National Union of America, inviting them to parti- 
cipate in a conference with a view to bringing about a termination 
of the strike. Following i& a copy of the letter addressed to the 
several packing houses: ^ 
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Chicago, 111., June 2, 1902. 

Gentlemen — In view of the labor disturbance amongst the teamsters at 
the stock yards, and as chairman of the State Board of Arbitration, I would 
respectfully suggest that a representative of your firm meet me at some con- 
venient time and place, at as early a date as possible, to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters and myself concerning this strike, with a view of 
effecting some settlement of the same. 

This invitation is extended simultaneously by me to the other eight packers 
involved in the strike, and to the teamsters themselves. The suggestion or 
invitation originated with me, and is not prompted by either side of the con- 
troversy. The meeting! is not to be for the purpose of submitting the mat- 
ter to arbitration, but to see if by a conference further difficulty can not be 
avoided and a settlement effected. 

I have as far as possible had personal or telephone interviews with the 
representatives of the several packers, and I would suggest that you accept 
this invitation and meet the teamsters and myself some time tomorrow, 
either down town at my office, or elsewhere, or at the stock yards. 

I feel sure that in no event will any harm be done the situation if no good 
should be accomplished by this conference, and I might add further that I 
am neither the employe* or the employer member of the board, but the inde- 
pendent member, as is provided by the law which creates the board. 

This meeting will be at the expense of no one but the State of Illinois. 

Very truly yours, 

Frederick W. Job, 
Chairman. 

Following is a copy of the letter addressed to President Young: 

Chicago, 111., June 2, 1902. 

Albert Younq, Esq., President Teamsters'* National Union, 508 Inter Ocean 

Bldg., City. 

Dear Sir— I would respectfully suggest that you convey to the striking 
teamsters (at the stock yards) an invitation from me to have their represen- 
tative or representatives meet the representatives of the packers, employing 
teamsters and myself at some convenient time and place, within the next day 
or so, with the idea of seeing whether something can not be done at this con- 
ference which will result in the settlement of the strike. 

This invitation or suggestion is entirely my own, and is not prompted or 
made by either party to the controversey. I am sending a similar invitation 
to each of the packers today. 

Yours very truly, 

Frederick W. Job, 
Chairman. 

All of the packers responded either in writing or by telephone. 
The following letters indicate the spirit in which they received the 
invitation to the conference: 

Chicago, June 3, 1902. 
Frederick W. Job, Esq., Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 

Dear Sir— We are in receipt of yours of the 2d inst. and note its contents. 
We appreciate fully the spirit which actuates you in the premises and are 
quite willing to give you any information on the subject which you may 
personally wish, at any time or place which maybe convenient to you. And, 
if any teamsters or other persons, now or recently in our employ, shall de- 
sire to present to us grievances which they may think they have, we shall be 
ready, in accordance with our uniform poney^ in such matters, to accord to 
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them a full hearing and absolutely fair treatment, and will cheerfully and 
promptly remedy any matter which is justly the cause of complaint on their 

Yours respectfully, 

Armour & Co. 
Chicago, June 2, 1902. 
Frederick W. Job, Chairman Board of Arbitration State of Illinois, Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir— Am in receipt of your esteemed favor of this date, and in reply 
beg to say that I will be pleased to take it up with the other parties m inter- 
est and be glad to join them, meeting you at any time or place that may be 
decided upon. Have not been able to reach any of them by 'phone since the 
receipt of your letter, but you no doubt will hear from some of them and in 
case it is decided to have the meeting tomorrow, 1 will be pleased to attend 
it, if you will kindly notify me by 'phone. 

Yours truly, 

The GL H. Hammond Co., 

K. H. Bell. 

Chicago, III., June 3, 1902. 
Honorable Frederick Job, 882-804 Dearborn St., City. 

Dear Sir— We reply to your letter of the 2d inst, which you seem to have 
written in your official capacity as one of the members of the Board of Arbi- 
tration of Illinois. We have at all times been ready and willing to treat our 
employes fairly, and if they have any grievances, will be pleased to consider 
them if they desire to submit such grievances to our consideration. We have 
no objection, and hav« never had any objection to our men belonging to any 
union they may see fit to join. We m no wise desire to restrict or interfere 
with their personal liberty of action. We have at all times, and do now de- 
sire to treat them as men worthy of their hire, and entitled to fair considera- 
tion and fair compensation. Fully appreciating as we do your suggestions m 
regard to a conference, yet our doors are, and have always been open to the 
men who left our employment, and if they have any grievances we shall be 
pleased to consider them, and to do them justice. 

If, as a State official, you can exercise any influence over the men who left 
our employment, to induce them to come back, and, if they have grievances, 
to lay them before hs, you may thereby render good service to the men as 
to us. 

Yours respectfully, 

SCHWARZSCHILD & SULZBERGER CO., 

Per F. W. Wilder, Gen'l Supt. 

President Young of the Teamsters' National union signified the 
willingness of the striking teamsters to meet their employers in the 
proposed conference. 

The conference was held at the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago, 
on the night of June 4. There were present the members of this 
board; Honorable Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago; represen- 
tatives of the several packing houses; a committee of the striking 
teamsters, composed of one teamster from each packing house; 
Albert Young, president of the Teamsters' National Union of 
America, and John Meyer, president of Local Union No. 10 of the 
Teamsters' National Union of America. Chairman Job' of this 
board presided at the conference. 
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The agreement which the teamsters desired to have ratified by the 
packers and which had led to the inauguration of the strike was as 



follows: 

Article 1. 

Party of the first part agrees to employ none but members of the Packing 
House Teamsters' Union, Local No. 10, in good standing and carrying the 
regular working card of the Teamsters' National Union of America. 

Article 2. 

The minimum wage scale shall be (22) twenty- two cents per hour on single 
wagons and carts, (25) twenty-five cents per hour on two-horse wagons, (27^2) 
twenty-seven and a half cents per hour on three-horse wagons, (30) thirty 
cents per hour on four-horse wagons, and (32*2) thirty-two and a half cents 
per hour on six- horse wagons- time to start from time of calling for number 
of check in the morning until reporting back said number or check in the 
evening, and not less than ten hours to constitute a day's work and no limit, 
time and a half for Sundays and legal holidays as follows: New Year's day. 
Decoration day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving day, and Christmas day, and 
under no circumstances will members of this organization be allowed to work 
on Labor day. 

Article 3. 

Any employe* who is receiving more than this scale of wages shall not suffer 
a reduction after this scale goes into effect. 

Article 4. 

There shall be a steward for each barn where members are employed, 
appointed by the Packing House Teamsters' Union, Local No. 10, whose duty 
it shall be to see that all members live up the rules of the Teamsters' 
National Union of America and rules of barn. 

Article 5. 

The organization on its part agrees to furnish teamsters at all times when 
in power to do so. 

Article 6. 

The organization agrees on its part to do all in its power to further the 
interests of said firms. 

Article 7. 

We will give the employer the right to hire all teamsters, providing they 
notify the officials of the Packing House Teamsters' Union, Local No. 10, 
within 12 hours after employing said teamster, and if there be any charge 
against said teamster, that the employer agrees on his part to discharge said 
teamster within 12 hours after receiving due notice from the officials of the 
Packing House Teamsters' Union, Local No. 10. 

Article 8. 

Should any difference arise between the employe' and said firm which can 
not be adjusted between them it shall be referred to a committee to consist 
of three, one selected by the employer, one by the local union No. 10, and 
the third to be selected by the first two of the committee selected, who will 
constitute the committee to adjust said difference, and while this difference 
and matter are pending before said committee for adjustment there shall be 
no lockout or strike, and the decision of the committee shall be final. 
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The conference continued all night, coming to a close at 4 o'clock 
the following morning. The various points of difference were dis- 
cussed in detail, the principal difference relating to the question of 
recognition of the union. It was finally agreed to dispose of this 
question by simply providing that "there shall be no discrimination 
agains union teamsters." Upon the other points mutual concessions 
were made. Following is a copy of the agreement entered into by 
the packers and the teamsters at this conference. 

At a conference held at the Grand Pacific hotel, Chicago, 111., on the night 
of Jane 4, 1902, between representatives of the Chicago packers and their 
packing house teamsters, held at the suggestion of Honorable Carter H. 
Harrison, Mayor, and the State Board of Arbitration, it was agreed, after 
due deliberation and consideration, to recommend to the two parties to the 
controversy now existing between the said teamsters and the said packers 
that a compromise of the said difficulties be effected by making the following 
suggestions for a compromise, viz: 

First— There will be no discrimination against union teamsters. 
Second — The scale of wages for teamsters shall be as follows, viz: 
For cart drivers, 18 cents per hour. 
For single wagon drivers, 20 cents per hour. 
For two-horse drivers, 22^ cents per hour. 
For four-horse drivers, 27 1 2 cents per hour. 
For six-Iiorse drivers, 30 cents per hour. 

The teamsters to be paid from the time of taking out checks to the time of 
returning the same, less one-half hour to be deducted for noon lunch. 

Third — No teamster shall be compelled to work on Labor day. 
Fourth — Any teamster receiving more than the scale of wages above stated 
shall not suffer a reduction after this agreement goes into effect. 
The above and foregoing provisions were agreed upon. 
At said meeting the following parties represented the respective interests: 



Representatives. 


Company. 


Teamsters. 


Thomas J. Conners 


Armour & Co 


John Meyer 


Edward F. Swift 


Swift & €o 


W. F. McNaughton 


Thomas B. Wilson 


Nelson, Morris & Co 


E. T. Laidlow 


P. W. Wilder 


Schwarzsehild & Sulzberger.. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 

Anglo- American Go 


Bert Glenn 


Edward Tilden 


Edward Gastrich 


S. A.. McLean 


David T. Gibbons 


Edward F. Robbins 


Omaha Packing Co 


Charles Miller 


N. G. Conybear 


Lipton & Co 


William Wiseley 









Albert Young, president of the Teamsters' National Union of America, and 
John Meyers, president of Local Union No. 10, were also present. 
Frederick W. Job, chairman of the State Board of Arbitration, presided. 

Frederick W. Job, Chairman, 
Approved: C. B. G-eiger, 

T. J. Conners, W. A. Mathis, 

For Chicago Packers. Illinois State Board of Arbitration. 

John Meyer. 

This agreement terminated the strike and restored the streets of 
Chicago to their normally peaceful condition. There was general 
public gratification over this ending of a situation which, if it had 
been continued, might have involved the loss of many lives and the 
destruction of property aggregating millions of dollars in value. The 
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terms of the settlement were satisfactory to both the packers and the 
teamsters. President Albert Young of the Teamsters' National 
union said, in a newspaper interview: 

The agreement is satisfactory to us. The packers recognized our organi- 
zation in signing the agreement, and we are granted nearly everything we 
asked. 1 am glad peace is restored and think in the future we will have no 
trouble in the stock yards. 

Strike of Glove Makers, Chicago. 
In June, 1902, Chairman Job held several informal conferences 
with employers and employes in the matter of the strike of glove 
makers, which had been inaugurated about May 20, and which in- 
volved about 1,000 glove makers, 600 of the number being girls. 
Three of the glove factories closed because the girls went out on 
strikes, while the others, it is claimed by the employes, inaugurated 
lockouts. The firms that closed on account of the difficulty were: 
Conely Brothers & Hall, Eppley & Matson, Ross-Sellinger company,' 
Burnham Glove company, American Glove company, Charles Maurer, 
Garden City Glove company. 

The demand of the employes were embodied in the following pro- 
posed agreement: 

Agreement entered into this day of 

190. . . . , by and between. glove manufaeturers'of 

Chicago, 111., hereinafter known as the employer, and the Glove Makers' 
Union, with headquarters at Chicago, 111., hereinafter known as the union, 
witnesseth: ' 

1. The union agree to furnish its union stamp to the employer free of 
charge, to make no additional price for the use of the stamp, to make no dis- 
crimination between the employer and other firms, persons or corporations 
who may enter into an agreement with the union for the use of the union 
stamp, and to make all reasonable effort to advertise the union stamp, and to 
create a demand for the union stamped products of the employer, in com- 
mon with other employers using the union stamp. 

2. In consideration of the foregoing valuable privileges, the employer 
agrees to hire as glove makers, only members of the Glove Makers' Union 
in good standing, and further agrees not to retain any gloye maker in his 
employment after receiving notice from the union that said glove maker is 
objectionable to the union, either on account of being in arrears for dues, or 
disobedience of union rules or laws, or from any other cause. 

3. The employer agrees that he will not cause or allow the union stamp 
to be placed on any goods not made in the factory for which the use of the 
union stamp was granted. 

4. It is mutually agreed that the union will not cause or sanction any 
strike, and that the employer will not lock out his employes while this agree- 
ment is m force. 

All question o£ wages or conditions of labor, which can not be mutually 
agreed upon, shall be submitted to a board of arbitration composed of one 
person to represent the employer, one to represent the union, and these two 
to select a third. 

The decision of this board of arbitration shall be final and binding upon 
the employer, the union and the employes. 

5. The union agrees to assist the employer in procuring competent glove 
makers to fill the places of any employes who refuse to abide by section four 
of this agreement, or who may withdraw or be expelled from the Glove 
Makers' union. 
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6. The employer agrees that the union collectors in the factory shall not 
be hindered or obstructed in collecting the dues of members working in the 
factory. 

7. The employer agrees that the general president, or his deputy, upon 
his written order, may visit the employes in the factory at any time. 

8. The employer agress that the union is the lawful owner of the union 
stamp. 

9. The union agrees that no person except the general president, or his 
deputy on his written order, shall have the right to demand or receive the 
union stamp from the employer. 

10. Should the employer violate this agreement, he agrees to surrender 
the union stamp or stamps in his possession to the general president, or his 
deputy, upon his written order, and that the said general president, or his 
deputy, may take this stamp or stamps, wherever they may be, without be- 
ing liable for damages, or otherwise. 

11. This agreement shall remain in force until 

12. In case the employer shall cease to do business, or shall transfer its 
business, or any part thereof, to any person or persons, or corporation, this 
agreement shall be ended, and stamp or stamps shall be returned to the gen- 
eral president forthwith, without demand from the union, when a new agree- 
ment of similar tenor as this may be entered into. 

13. And the employer shall not, under any consideration, charge for power 
of any kind. 

Through the efforts of the board a conference was brought about 
between the representatives of the manufacturers and of the employes 
at the Great Northern hotel in Chicago, July 16. At this confer- 
ence the employers were represented by Ovington Koss of the Koss- 
Sellinger company, P. B. Keisenhus of the American Grlove com- 
pany, J. Cartwright of the Charles Maurer factory, and F. H. Burn- 
ham of the Burnham Glove company. The employes were repre- 
sented by a committee consisting of P. H. Boe, chairman; ILiss L. 
Simpson, employe* of the American Grlove factory; Hez Hagerman, 
employe* of Charles Maurer factory; E. C. Waite, employ 6 of Burn- 
ham Glove factory; J. H. Rebman, employe* of Conley Brothers & 
Hall; I. Salen and J. J. Kloss, employes of Garden City Glove fac- 
tory. 

At this conference the differences between the manufactures and 
their employes were discussed in detail. The conference continued 
until midnight, when an adjournment was taken without any agree- 
ment having been reached. 

The result of further negotiations was that on July 21 a settle- 
ment was reached, the following. agreement being entered into be- 
tween the manufacturers and the employes: 

Agreement'entered into this 21st day of July, 1902, by and between the glove 
manufacturers of Chicago, 111., hereinafter known as the employers ana the 
Glove Makers' Union, with headquarters at Chicago, 111., hereinafter known 
as the union. Witnesseth: 

1. The union agrees to furnish the employers free of charge its union 
stamps, as many as they may require, to make no additional price for the 
use of the stamps, and to make no discrimination whatsoever between the 
employers and other firms, persons or corporations, who may enter into this 
agreement with the union for the use of its stamps or otherwise, and to make 
all reasonable efforts to advertise the union stamp, and to create a demand 
for the union stamped products of the employers in common with other em- 
ployers using said union stamp. 
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The union further agrees to furnish each employer a certificate certifying 
that its glove shops are union shops, accompanying a written authority to 
make fac simile copies of said certificate for advertising purposes. 

2. In consideration of the foregoing privileges, the employers agree to 
hire competent glove makers from the membership of the union, as far as the 
union is able to furnish such help; should the employers not consider the 
help offered by the union competent, or should the union fail to furnish such 
help on demand, the employers reserve the right to hire any help they can 
procure. 

The employers agree not to discriminate against any member of the union 
on account of such membership, and further agree to give preference to 
members of the union when in need of help. 

3. The union agrees that the employers have the right and privilege to 
use the union stamp on all goods manufactured in their factories. 

4. It is mutually agreed that the union will not sanction or cause any 
strike, and that the employers will not lock out their employes while this 
agreement is in force. 

5. The employers agree that the union is the lawful owner of the union 
stamps. 

6. The union agrees that no person, except the president or his deputy, 
upon his written order, shall have the right to demand or receive the union 
stamps from the employers. 

7. Should the employer violate this agreement, he agrees to surrender the 
union stamp or stamps in his possession to the general president or his 
deputy upon his written order, and that the said general president or his 
deputy may take said stamp or stamps wherever they may be, without being 
liable for damages or otherwise. 

8. This agreement shall remain in force until Sept. 1, 1903. 

9. Should this agreement be violated by members of the union, causing a 
strike in any of the factories owned by firms, corporations or individuals 
signing this contract, this contract shall be considered void in each and every 
factory represented. It shall not be considered a violation of this agreement 
unless more than 15 people strike in a shop employing 50 or less, and 25 or 
more people strike in a shop employing over 50 people. 

10. The employer agrees that the union collectors in the factory shall not 
be hindered or obstructed in collecting the dues of members working in the 
factory, providing such collecting is done during noon hour. Said collectors 
to be employes of said factory. 

11. All prices for work to be same as heretofore, except in such cases as 
have been arranged individually by the manufacturers with their committees. 

12. No charge will be made by any of the factories for power. 



Stkike oe Team Drivers, Quinoy. 

Messrs. Geiger and Mathis of this board visited Quincy, June 
17-18, 1902, for the purpose of investigating the strike of the team 
drivers of that city, notice of the strike having been received from 
Mayor John A. Steinbach and from F. J. Awerkamp, president of 
the Building Trades council, and O. G. Dickhut, president of the 
Team Drivers' union. The strike had been on since April 1, when 
200 teamsters went out. After some preliminary inquiry a confer- 
ence was arranged to be held on the morning of the 18th. At this 
conference there were present, besides Messrs. G-eiger and Mathis, 
the following: 
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Committee of Team Drivers' union No. 39 — H. W. Cordsiemon, 
August Brink, David Hing and John Westman. 

Committee of Team Owners' Protective association — M. D. Towne> 
C. F. Metzger, M. K. Weems and Charles Flack. 

The conference was presided over by Mr. Geiger. The committee 
of the union presented the following propossd agreement: 

This agreement, made and entered into this day of June, 1902, by 

and between the Team Owners' association, acting by a committee of five 
(who hereby declare themselves duly authorized to act), and the Team Driv- 
ers' union of Quincy, Illinois, also acting by a committee of five (who declare 
themselves duly authorized to act) , 

WITNESSETH: That for and in consideration of the mutual covenants and 
advantages arising therefrom, and other good and valuable considerations 
mutually exchanged between the parties hereto, 

The said Team Owners' association and the individual members thereof, by 
said committee, hereby promise and agree with the said Team Drivers' union, 
that the said association and each and every one of the members thereof, will 
accord full and complete recognition of said union to each and every one of 
its members; that they will employ no person or persons in teaming other 
than members of said union in good standing, nor will they retain m their 
employ in teaming any other than members of said union, except in cases of 
emergency when they are unable to obtain union men ; that they will rein- 
state in their old positions all such members of said union as voluntarily or 
involuntarily left their service on April 1, 1902; that in addition to the 
schedule of prices hereinafter set forth, they will pay for all overtime at the 
same rate; that they will pay the following rates for teaming: For general 
drayage, truckage men and drivers for wholesale firms at the rate of $1.75 per 
day; for ice and coal teaming, $2.00 per day; for driving one-horse lumber 
wagons, $1.25 cents per day; in each of said cases ten hours shall constitute a 
day's work. 

In consideration of which, the said Team Drivers' union, by its committee, 
promises and agrees that they will accept, and do hereby accept the above 
promises and agreements; that during the term of this contract the members 
of said union so employed shall faithfully perform the work given them to do; 
that no member of said union shall interfere with any work being done by any 
member of said association, nor with any employ 6 working for such member, so 
long as this contract continues in force. It is further understood that in case of 
any disagreements in any of the other departments of members of said associa- 
tion with other unions or with the Trades and Labor Assembly of Quincy, 
Illinois, that then as to such member or members, this contract or any part 
or parts thereof shall not be construed to deprive members of said union from 
obeying the orders or mandates of the Trades and Labor Assembly of Quincy, 
Illinois. 

In case of the breach of any of the agreements herein contained by any of 
the members of either said association or union, such other party may elect 
to declare this contract at an end, unless satisfactory explanations be given 
of such breach. 

This contract shall be in force for one year after its date. 

Dated at Quincy, this day of June, 1902. 

The committee of team owners presented the following resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the Team Owners' Protective association, 
embodying the agreement which they desired to make with the team 
drivers : 

Copy of the preamble and resolution adopted unanimously, at a meeting of 
the Team Owners' Protective association, held April 4, 1902. 
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Whereas, the Team Drivers' union desire to meet a committee from our 
organization, with a view of settling the strike, and 

Whereas, still affirming our position of being neither for or against unions 
and as individual owners having little or no need of our old drivers, we de- 
sire to do as near right as we know how, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that our committee, composed of M. D. Towne, M. K. Weems, R. 
F. Shanahan, G. F. Metzger, and C. J. Flack, be and are hereby instructed 
to meet such committee from the Team Drivers' union and are authorized 
and instructed to agree to a settlement of the strike under the following con- 
ditions: 

First — We reserve the right to emplov such men as we choose, all positions 
to be open fields to union or non-union laborers, no discrimination of any 
kind to be practiced by either party but all men to be upon an equality. 

Second— Owners will employ such of the old men as they have places for or 
want and bear no ill-will towards the men called out but will treat same as 
before the strike. 

1 hird— Strike to be formally declared off. 

These propositions were considered in detail. The conference 
continued for three hours. At its conclusion the following agree- 
ment was duly signed by the respective committees and attested by 
Messrs. Geiger and Mathis: 

At a conference held at the Hotel Newcombe, Quincy, 111., on June 18, 
1902, between the committees of the Team Owners' Protective association 
and Team Drivers' Union No. 39, of Quincy, 111., held at the suggestion of 
W. A. Mathis, and Chauncey B. Geiger, members of the State Board of Ar- 
bitration, it was agreed after due deliberation and consideration to approve 
the following: 

First— There shall be no discrimination against members of Team Drivers' 
Union No. 39. 

Second— That the employers take back as many of the old men as possible, 
and for the future old men will be given the preference, all things being 
equal, until all old men are at work. 

Ihird — That in view of the peculiar conditions existing in Quincy, 111., 
where members of Team Drivers' Union No. 39 are direct competitors of the 
Team Owners' Protective association in nearly all lines of business, the wage 
scale remain as before April 1, 1902. 

Fourth — That any driver receiving more than the scale of wages above 
stated shall not suffer a reduction of wages after this agreement goes into 
effect. 

Fifth — That strike be declared off. 

Sixth — That all boycotts be removed. 

H. W. Cordsiemon, 
M. D. Towne, David King, 

G. F. Metzger, John Westman, 

M. K. Weems, Committee of learn Drivers' Union No. 39. 

Charles Flack, 
Committee of learn Owners 1 Protective Association. 

Chaunoey B. Geiger, 
W. A. Mathis, 
Members of the Stnte Board of Arbitration. 

Under the foregoing agreement the strike was declared off and 
work was resumed at once. 
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Strike of Paintebs, Decorators and Paper Hangers, Quincy. 

On June 19, 1902, Messrs. Greiger and Mathis held a conference at 
Hotel Newcombe, in Quincy, with representatives of the striking 
painters, decorators and paper hangers and their employers. Mr. 
Greiger presided at the conference, at which the following were pres- 
ent: 

Committee of Boss Painters — F. B. Weber, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Staman, P. S. Lock and 0. C. Washburn. 

Committee of Local Union No. 66, Painters, Decorators and Paper 
Hangers of America — Lee Hovey, Wilbur Costello, George Benzer, 
Charles Kothgeb and Tim Holt. 

There was a full discussion of the existing differences. The boss 
painters objected to shop stewards. The painters, decorators and 
paper hangers took the position that the constitution of their organ- 
ization provided for shop stewards and they could make no conces- 
sion on this point. After nearly three hours of fruitless discussion, 
it became evident that the immediate adjustment of the strike was 
not feasible and the meeting was adjourned. Thirty-three men were 
involved in the strike. 



Strike op Carpenters, Quincy. 

A strike of carpenters in Quincy, involving 140 men, occupied the 
attention of Messrs. Greiger and Mathis June 18, 19 and 20, 1902. 
After looking over the situation and conferring with the interested 
parties, a conference was arranged by the arbitrators between repre- 
sentatives of the striking men and their employers. This confer- 
ence was held at the Hotel Newcombe and was called to order by 
Mr. Greiger at 8 o'clock p. m. The following were present: 

Committee of Contractors' and Builders' Exchange — Joseph Bear- 
kin, Adam Fick and Anthony Koehl. 

Committee of Carpenters' and Joiners' Union No. 189 — Henry 
Keckieck, Peter Bruenger, F. W. Euscher, F. J. Awerkamp and P. P. 
Haxel. 

The committee of the union submitted the following proposed 
agreement: 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

1 — A foreman of carpenters and joiners shall receive 35 cents per hour, for 
a nine hour day. The term foreman shall not apply to a mechanic who is 
temporarily left in charge of other men. 

2— -Competent carpenters and joiners shall receive not less than the 
standard scale, 30 cents per hour for a nine hour day. 

3 — The minimum rate of wages for carpenters and joiners in any line of 
woodwork in which carpenters' tools are used shall be 27^ cents per hour 
for a nine hour day. 

4— The hourly wages for less competent carpenters for a nine hour day 
shall be determined by the employer and hie foreman of carpenters and 
joiners, or by the employer and his most competent carpenter or "joiner work- 
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ing for him at that time. The hourly wages thus determined shall be re- 
ported m writing with pen and ink, and this report shall bear written signa- 
tures with pen and ink of the two persons making it. Said report shall be made 
to the Carpenters' and Joiners' Union No. 189 for consideration and decision. 

5— All time worked after regular hours up to 10 p. m. to be paid for as 
time and one-fourth, after 10 p. m. as to time and one-half. Sundays, 
Fourth of July, Labor day, Thanksgiving day and Christmas, double time. 

6— All carpenter or joiner work cf any description whatsoever, shall be 
done by a member or members of the Carpenters' and Joiners' union, as long 
as there are union men available who can do the work. Non-union carpen- 
ters or joiners when employed by a contractor or builder shall comply with 
and conform to the trade rules of the Carpenters' and Joiners' union No. 189 
of Qumcy. 

7— In case of an impending strike of trades and labor men, affecting the in- 
terests of either party to this contract, due and timely notice shall be given 
to the other party and a consultation be held respecting such impending 
strike for the purpose of adjusting it as far as the influence and power of the 
parties to this contract may extend. 

8— No union carpenter or joiner belonging to the Carpenters' and Joiners' 
union No. 189 shall be permitted to work with carpenters tools in an open 
shop nor upon any character of apparatus or furnishing of store or other 
buildings, nor upon any kind of carpenter or joiner work which competes 
with the regular line of building operation. 

9— Each contractor, the secretary of the Trades and Labor assembly and 
the secretary of the Carpenters' and Joiners' union No. 189, shall be furnished 
with a typewritten duplicate of this contract. 

10— The Carpenters' and Joiners' union No. 189 will join in any rational 
action taken by the contractors to protector to relieve them from loss caused 
by the importation of non-union made articles, used in building or construc- 
tion, and will seek to promote all interests of the same and to suppress all 
unfair competition in the line of building construction, consistent with the 
terms of this contract. 

11— Both parties to this conhact agree to aid each other mutually in any 
manner which will tend toward the strict observance of the specifications of 
the said contract. 

12— Upon the signature of contractors and members of committee of Car- 
penters' and Joiners' union No. 189, this instrument becomes a contract to 
be duly and truly observed by both parties to it and to remain in effect dur- 
ing the period of one year beginning on June 1, 1902, and ending at 6 o'clock 
p. m. May 31. 1903. 

The committee of the Contractors' and Builders' Exchange offered 
the following proposition: 

Quinoy, III., May 31, 1902. 

lo the Carpenters' and Joiners'* Union No. 189 of Quiney: 

All men accepting employment with members of the Contractors' and 
Builders' exchange of Quiney, 111., are informed that we propose to operate 
our business in accordance with the principles adopted by the Contractors' 
and Builders' exchange, which shall govern U3 in our relations with our em- 
ployes, as follows: 

First— Since we, as employers, are responsible for the work turned out by 
our workmen, we must, therefore, have full discretion to designate the men 
we consider competent to perform the work, and to determine the conditions 
under which that work shall be prosecuted, the question of the competency 
of the men being determined solely by us. While disavowing any intention 
to interfere with the proper functions of labor organizations, we will not ad- 
mit of any interference with the management of our business. 
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Disapproving absolutely of strikes and lockouts, the members of this asso- 
ciation will not arbitrate any questions with men on strike. Neither will this 
association countenance a lockout or any arbitrable question unless arbitra- 
tion has failed. 

Third — No discrimination will be made against any man because of his 
membership in any society or organizations. Every workman who elects to 
work in a shop will be required to work peaceably and harmoniously with all 
his fellow employes. 

Fourth — The number of apprentices, laborers and helpers to be employed 
will be determined solely by the employer. 

Fifth — Wages to be from 22% cents to 30 cents per hour. Foreman 35 
cents per hour, according to classification submitted by the Contractors' and 
Builders' exchange to the Carpenters' and Joiners' union No. 189. Employers 
shall be free to employ their work people at wages mutually satisfactory. 
We will not permit employes to place any restriction on the management, 
methods or production of our shops, and will require a fair day's work for a 
fair day's pay. Employes will be paid by the hourly rate, by premium sys- 
tem, piece work or contract, as the employer may elect. 

Sixth — It is the privilege of the employe" to leave our employ whenever he 
sees fit, and it is the privilege of the employer to discharge any workman 
when he sees fit. 

Seventh — The above principles being absolutely essential to the successful 
conduct of our business, they are not subject to arbitration. 

Eighth — In the operation of piece work, premium plan, or contract now in 
force or to be extended or established in the future, this association will not 
countenance any condition of wages which are not just, or which will not 
allow a workman of average efficiency to earn at least a fair wage. 

Ninth — Until further notice, fifty- four (54) hours shall constitute a week's 
work, the hours to be arranged by the employer to suit his convenience. 

Tenth — All time work after regular hours up to 10:00 p. m. will be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-fourth. Sundays and holidays specified below to 
be paid at the rate of not exceeding double time. 

New Year's day, Fourth of July. Labor day, Thanksgiving and Christmas 
are the only days recognized as legal holidays in the above schedule. 

CLASSIFICATION AND SCALING OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 

Minimum scale to be 22% cents per hour. 

Maximum scale to be 30 cents per hour. 

Arranged as follows: 

A carpenter unable to perform a good job of carpenter work by himself can 
only be classed as an assistant, 22% cents per hour. 

Carpenters better than above, but not efficient to do any good work by him- 
self, and also such that do common shop work, 25 cents per hour. 

Carpenters who can do most any ordinary job without assistance, and do 
common finishing and shop work, 27% cents per hour. 

Carpenter who can do any kind of shop work and finishing of the highest 
class, also do outside work of the same character without any assistance only 
to be directed as how to do same, 30 cents per hour. 

Foreman on jobs capable to run a crew of men, 35 cents per hour. 

The boss or employer and the foreman to be the judges of said qualifica- 
tions. 

Members of the Carpenters' and Joiners' union shall not be allowed to work 
in any other wood working establishment for less than the standard scale. 

If there should be any difficulty arise between any class of mechanics, or 
laborers, carpenters will not enter upon a sympathetic strike. 
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Both of the foregoing propositions were taken up and every detail 
was thoroughly discussed. The conference lasted all night, ending 
at 7:12 the following morning. It resulted in an agreement being 
entered into and duly signed by the respective committees and at- 
tested by Messrs. Geiger and Mathis. 

Following is a copy of the agreement: 

At a conference held at the Hotel Newcombe, Quincy, 111., on the night of 
June 19, 1902, between the representatives of the Contractors' and Builders' 
exchange, and the Carpenters' and Joiners' union No. 189, held at the sug- 
gestion of Chauncey B. Q-eiger and W. A. Mathis, members of the State 
Board of Arbitration, it was agreed, after due deliberation and considera- 
tion, to recommend to the two parties to the controversy now existing be- 
tween the said Contractors' and Builders' exchange and the said Carpenters' 
and Joiners union No. 189, that a compromise of the said difficulties be 
effected by making the following suggestions for compromise, viz: 

First — A foreman of carpenters and joiners shall receive 35 cents per hour 
for a nine hour day. The term foreman shall not apply to a mechanic who is 
temporarily left in charge of other men. 

Second — Competent carpenters and joiners shall receive not less than the 
standard scale, 30 cents per hour for a nine hour day. 

Ihird— The hourly wages for less competent carpenters for a nine-hour day 
shall be determined by the employer and his foreman of carpenters and join- 
ers, or by the employer and his most competent carpenter or joiner working 
for him at that time. The hourly wages thus determined shall be reported 
in writing with pen and ink, and this report shall bear written signature with 
pen and ink signed by the foreman, or the most competent carpenter or join- 
er making it. Said report shall be made to the Carpenters' and Joiners' 
Union No. 189. The wage scale shall be set or fixed within three days after 
beginning work. The scale of wages established by the foreman, or most 
competent workman and employer shall be the rate of wages for the life of 
this contract. 

Fourth — All time work after regular up to 10:00 p. m. to be paid for time 
and one-fourth, after 10:00 p. m. as time and one-half, Sundays, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksging Day and Christmas, double time. 

Fifth — All carpenters' and joiners' work of any description whatsoever 
shall be done by member or members of the Carpenters' and Joiners' Union 
as long as there are union men available who can do the work. Non-union 
carpenters or joiners when employed by a contractor or builder shall comply 
with, and conform to trade rules of Carpenters' and Joiners' Union No. 189, 
of Quincy, 111. 

Sixth— In case of an impending strike of trades and laboring men affecting 
the interests of either party to this contract, due and timely notice shall be 
given to the other party, and a consultation held respecting such impending 
strike for the purpose of adjusting it as far as the influence of the parties to 
this contract may extend. 

Seventh — No union carpenter or joiner belonging to the Carpenters' and 
Joiners' Union No. 189, shall be permitted to work with carpenters' tools in 
any wood working establishment, or upon any other character or apparatus 
furnishing store or other buildings (farm implements excepted,), or upon any 
kind of carpenter and joiner work which competes with the regular line of 
building operation. 

Eighth — Each contractor, the secretary of the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
and the secretary of the Carpenters' and Joiners' Union No. 189, shall be 
furnished with a type-written duplicate of this contract. 

Ninth — Both parties to this contract agree to aid each other mutually in 
any manner which will tend toward the strict observance of the specifica- 
tions of the said contract. 
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lenth — We will not admit of any interference with the management of our 
business. 

Eleventh— The number of apprentices and laborers to be employed will be 
determined solely by the employer. Apprentices shall serve three successive 
years with one boss, and shall not be taken into the union until he has served 
his full time. 

Twelfth — Upon the signature of the contractors and the members of the 
committees of Carpenters' and Joiners' Union No. 189, this instrument be- 
comes a contract to be duly and truly observed by both parties to it and to 
remain in effect until Feb. 1, 1903. 

Jos. Buerkin, 
Adam Fick, 
Anthony Roehl, 
Committee of Contractors Builders Exchange. 

Henry Reickieck, 
Peter Bruenger, 
F. W. Eusoher, 

F. J. AWERKAMP, 

,P. P. Hayel. 
Committee of Carpenter s' and Joiners 1 Union No. 189. 

CHAUNCEY B. dEIGER, 

W. A. Mathis, 
Members of the State Board of Arbitration. 

The following regarding the settlement of this strike is quoted 
from the Quincy Daily Journal of June 21, 1902: 

Neither side claims a victory. It is a settlement that is entirely satisfac- 
tory to all. 

Messrs. Geiger and Mathis, the members of the State Board of Arbitration, 
and the members of the joint committee, wish it understood that this settle- 
ment is one by which neither side is the victor but that it is a settlement 
which means a victory for both sides, as a result of the excellent spirit and 
mutual concessions manifested during the negotiations. 

The clauses of the instrument give the full text of how the difference was 
settled. 

Messrs. Geiger and Mathis, the members of the State Board of Arbitration, 
who have acted as mediators in this complicated difficulty, are surely en- 
titled to the sincere thanks of the contending parties, and of all other citizens, 
and well wishers of Quincy, for the earnest, painstaking, careful and judi- 
cious manner in which they have brought about an amicable settlement of 
this serious trouble. 

When the State officials arrived in Quincy, there were nearly 1,000 working 
men on strike, with the almost certain prospect that unless settlement was 
made very quickly, there would be several thousand more working men or- 
dered out, which would have meant a condition paralyzing to this city and its 
varied and important industries and trade. 

Messrs. Geiger and Mathis took hold at once, and kept right at their work, 
working night and day. in the interest of peace, which now, thanks to their 
mediation, coupled with the admirable spirit shown by the contending em- 
ployes and employers, has resulted in the desired end. 



Strike of Freight Handlers, Chicago. 

The strike of the freight handlers employed by the railroads en- 
tering Chicago was the most serious labor disturbance, of the year, 
considering the number of men involved and the effect $f tBe strike upon 

-5 A. .: -\" 
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the commercial and transportation interests and the general public 
of Chicago and of its extensive tributary territory. The strikers 
numbered between 8,000 and 9,000 men and included all of the 
freight handlers employed by the railroads in that city. The strike 
continued only ten days, but during that time there was practically 
a complete suspension of railway freight traffic into ard out of 
Chicago. It was the general estimate, at the conclusion of the strike, 
that it had been conducted at a cost of at least $1,000,000 a day. 

The freight handlers of Chicago in the month of June, 1902, mani- 
fested signs of dissatisf ation in regard to wages, hours and condi- 
tions of labor. The men were members of the Interior Freight 
Handlers' and Warehouse Men's union. Numerous meetings were 
held by the men and steps were taken to bring about a change in 
wages and conditions. At length the following printed scale was 
agreed upon by the union and was presented by the freight handlers 
in each freight shed, to the foreman or man in charge, with a re- 
quest that it be granted by the railroads: 

Freight Handlers' Wage Schedule. 

Article I. 

The following rates and schedules of pay, conditions and terms of employ- 
ment, service and promotion for freight handlers, will be in effect on tne 

railway, from and after 7:00 

a. m., July 1, 1902, for one year from the above date, and continuously there- 
after until the expiration of 30 days written notice, given by either party to 
the other requesting a change in the same. 

Article II. 

The term " Freight Handlers" shall include assistant foremen, receiving 
clerks, checkers, delivery clerks, sealers, callers, coopers, stevedores, scalers, 
truckers, elevator men, over- and- short or re-cheek clerks, and all other em- 
ployes of the freight sheds, who are on the general foreman's pay-roll, and 
all team track men on the foreman's pay-roll. 

Article III. 

Ten consecutive hours' service, commencing at 7:00 a. m. and terminating 
at 6:00 p. m., exclusive of 60 consecutive minutes for one meal, between 
12:00 m. and 1:00 p. m., will constitute a day's work for all freight handlers. 

Article IV. 

The rates of pay shall be as follows: Assistant foreman $80 per month; 
checkers, checfi clerks, receiving clerks and over-and-short or re-check clerks, 
to be classed as checkers, at $65 per month; delivery clerks, $55 per month; 
seal clerks, car carders, seal recorders, all men handling seals or seal records, 
$55 per month; callers and scalers, 20 cents an hour; stevedores, 19 cents an 
hour; weighmasters on the company's pay-roll, $55 per month, excluding weigh- 
masters connected with the Western Weighing association; coopers, $55 per 
month r elevator men, 20 cents an hour; truckers, 18 cents an hour. Time and a 
half will be allowed for over-time, after ten hours' service. Double time will be 
allowed for Sundays and four holidays, comprising In dependence day, Thanks- 
giving day, Chirstmas and New Year's day, and no work on Labor day. All 
men receiving higher rates than this schedule at the present time shall not be 
reduced . Over- time will be as follows : Less than ten minutes will be ignored ; 
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ten minutes or over, and less than 40 minutes will be considered as 30 min- 
utes; 40 minutes and over, and including 60 minutes, will be considered as 
an hour. Meal hours missed or curtailed, will be considered as an hour's 
regular time, and leave of absence to obtain meals will be allowed within 
reasonable time thereafter. 

Article V. 

Freight handlers will be regarded as in line of promotion in their regular 
department service. It will be considered promotion from night to day shifts 
at the same rate of pay, and all other cases where the pay is increased or 
the labor lightened. Advancement will depend upon the faithful discharge 
of duty andcapacity for increased responsibility, and where ability is suffi- 
cient seniority will have preference. 

Article VI. 

Seniority will date from the time freight handlers last entered actual ser- 
vice in the freight sheds under pay. 

Article VII. 

In all cases where freight handlers temporarily fill positions higher than 
their regular rate of compensation, they will receive the compensation spec- 
ified at the higher rate for the position in which they are temporarily em- 
ployed. 

Article VIII. 

The duly authorized agent of the interior Freight Handlers' and Ware- 
house Men's Union of America, will be allowed the freedom of the freight 
sheds for the collection of dues and other business connected with the freight 
handlers' organization. 

Article IX. 

No freight handler shall be discriminated against for refusing to enter any 
relief department nor shall he be compelled to enter same. 

Article X. 

Any freight handler who is receiving privileges from the company at the 

E resent time, shall not lose same for holding membership in the freight 
andlers' organization. 

Article XI. 

All freight handlers shall be paid regular, twice a month. 

When the foregoing schedule was presented to the railroads, about 
June 25, it was coupled with the demand that it go into effect July 1. 

Some of the railroad managers objected to the printed schedule on 
the ground that it bore no signature, and in some cases it was ob- 
jected to because of its delivery by an unknown person who was not 
in the service of the company, but who stated that the printed 
schedule had been sent by Mr. Curran, president of the Freight 
Handlers' union. The circular embodying this schedule was given 
general currency by publication in all of the Chicago newspapers. 
Soon after its presentation, or about June 28, replies were made by 
most of the railroads. 
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These set forth that in the case of several roads a readjustment of 
wages favorable to the freight handlers had been made in April, that 
since then no requests of any sort had been made for the readjust- 
ment of the scale then made effective, and that the railroads were 
ready at any time to take up with their own employes any questions 
referring to wages or other grievances, either individually or collec- 
tively. The statement was quite generally made by the railroads in 
their replies (which were either posted in the freight sheds or sent 
directly to the headquarters of the Freight Handlers' union) that 
the particular road making the reply would pay its employes in the 
freight houses wages equal to those paid by any other road in Chi- 
cago for similar service. 

These replies were regarded by the freight handlers as not suffi- 
ciently definite, and signs of discontent became more manifest from 
day to day. On the 30th of June, 200 freight handlers employed in 
the Rock Island freight houses walked out on a strike. This followed 
closely upon an address by the Chicago agent of the Rock Island 
road, Mr. Hitt, who at noon on the 30th spoke to his men at the 
freight house. The increase in wages offered by him was repudiated 
by the officers of the Freight Handlers' union, one of the reasons be- 
ing that the increase would not go into effect until the men had been 
three months in the service of the company. After Mr. Hitt had 
finished his address, L. J. Curran, president of the Freight Handlers' 
union, attempted to address the Rock Island freight handlers, but 
the officials of the company would not permit him to speak. The 
men at once followed President Curran out of the freight house and a 
strike ensued. Later they were advised by the officers of the union to 
return to work at the expiration of the noon hour, and to await the 
action of the railroads on the next day, the 1st of July, when it was 
expected that the printed schedule demanded by the men either 
would go into effect or would be repudiated by the railroads. 

The railroads, in addition to the individual replies already men- 
tioned, agreed upon a schedule of wages for freight handlers, which 
was printed and posted in the freight houses on the morning of 
June 30. The schedule proposed by the railroads was as follows: 

This railroad will pay the following wages for freight house service, be- 
ginning July 1, 1902: 



First three 
months. 



After three 
months. 



Receiving clerks, per month 

Check clerks, per month 

Delivery clerks, per month... 



$55 00 
55 00 
50 00 



$60 00 
60 00 
55 00 




After first 
30 days. 



Stowers, per hour, cents 

Callers and sealers, per hour, cents. 
Truckers, per hour, cents 



18*2 

18 
17 
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Eeceiving clerks who classify freight are to be allowed $5.00 a month addi- 
tional. 

Monthly men are to receive extra time for Sundays and holidays. 

Hourly men to receive actual time. 

Monthly men who held positions three months before this notice are to take 
the higher rate. 

Men promoted after this schedule goes into effect take lower rate for new 
positions. 

In some cases this new schedule was enclosed in the pay envelopes of 
the men on June 30, instead of being posted in the freight houses. 
On the part of the freight handlers it was claimed by their officers 
that the new scale proposed by the railroads granted a very slight in- 
crease in wages in some cases, but that in most instances there was 
no advance at all. The features of the terms of employment which 
were particularly objectionable to the men were the long number of 
hours of service required in some instances; the failure to pay wages 
for overtime after ten hours; the failure to pay extra time for Sun- 
days and holidays; the compulsory requirement for joining the relief 
departments conducted by two or three of the railroads, and the 
period of probation requiring men to work two or three months be- 
fore being entitled to full pay. 

The railroad managers, in reply to these objections, contended that 
it was impossible to limit the number of working hours to ten, 
owing to the fact that accident or other unforseen circumstances 
continually delay the arrival of freight trains and that if railroads 
were compelled to pay extra for overtime through such accidents or 
unforseen circumstances, they would have no means of reimburse- 
ment, for they could not make an additional charge upon their 
patrons and hence would be at a disadvantage and would suffer 
losses. They argued also that if extra pay were given for overtime 
to their freight handlers, a similar demand would be made by the 
other classes of employes in the railroad service who had nothing to 
do with the movement and handling of freight trains and freight. 
It was pointed out by the railroads that since they receive no 
higher compensation for handling either freight or passengers on 
holidays and Sundays than on any other day, they could not pay ad- 
ditional or penalty wages to their employes for service rendered on 
such days. A special claim was set up by some of the railroads 
running into Chicago from the south that much of their freight, 
such as fruits, vegetables, etc., was of a perishable nature, and that 
for this reason extra and unusual hours of work were involved and 
absolutely necessary. 

The railroads were not insistent upon the rule that had been en- 
forced by some of the roads requiring the men to enter the relief 
departments. On the matter of the probationary period of 90 days 
it was claimed by the men that no such rule should prevail for the 
reason that the freight handlers, with few exceptions, were men who 
followed the occupation for a living, and that it was an injustice to 
require an experienced man, who should leave one freight house to 
take a position in another, to work on probation for 90 days. 
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The contention of the railroads on this point was that owing to 
the differences in the names and locations of stations on different 
roads, and the difference in systems at the various freight houses, it 
was necessary that a new freight handler, even though he should 
come from another road and had had several years of experience, 
should work 90 days in his new position at a lower rate of pay, 
while he was becoming familiar with the stations and other condi- 
tions on that road. 

During the first week of July, several attempts were made by the 
officers of the Freight Handlers' union to meet the management of 
the railroads; but the position was taken by the latter, and persist- 
ently adhered to, that they would deal only with their own men. 

In the meantime the State Board of Arbitration, through its chair- 
man, Mr. Job, made efforts to bring about a joint meeting of both 
sides to the controversy, in the hope that the strike might be averted; 
but all efforts in this direction failed. On the night of the 6th of 
July, a meeting was held by the rank and file of the freight handlers, 
and it was decided to call a strike unless the railroads should grant 
the full increase in wages demanded. The time set for the strike 
was within 48 hours of the meeting. 

While the railroads were waiting for committees of their own men 
to meet them, and while the officers of the union were waiting for 
similar action on the part of the railroads, conferences were being 
held daily by members of this board with the representatives of the 
freight handlers and with the individual managers of the railroads. 

The matter was taken up by the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, but the freight handlers would not adopt 
the suggestion made by the committee, namely, that the freight 
handlers of each of the railroads appoint a committee to confer with 
the management of the road by which they were employed, in the 
hope of securing a settlement. 

Meanwhile, amidst great excitement on both sides, a formal strike 
occurred on all of the 24 railroads entering Chicago, at 9:30 on the 
morning of July 7. The railroads in anticipation of a strike had in 
some instances prepared for the transfer of freight outside of the 
city of Chicago and in a number of instances had brought in other 
employes and new men from various parts of their lines to take the 
places of the striking freight handlers. This action undoubtedly 
precipitated the strike, which, however, could not have been long 
delayed under any circumstances. 

All the members of this board were on the ground and the matter 
was taken up anew in the hope of securing concessions on both sides 
and an amicable adjustment. 

At the suggestion of this board, President Curran of the Freight 
Handlers' union appointed a committee from the employes of each 
road to meet the management of such road on the morning of July 9. 
These committees reported back to the executive board of the Freight 
Handlers' union and to this board, and the results of these various 
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interviews were carefully noted and considered. No material con- 
cessions were made, however, but the following joint proposition was 
submitted to the management of each railroad by its employes: 

" The undersigned committee of your employes hereby present for your 
consideration and respectfully request your acceptance of the following: 

'* The uniform railroad wage scale schedule adopted July 1, 1902, with the 
following concessions: 

" Elimination of probation clause. 

"Straight time for overtime to all employes charged for lost time. 

"H^a cents an hour for truckers." 

The hope of eventually effecting a settlement was not abandoned 
by the board and the situation was watched carefully. On the day 
of the strike the services of the board were formally tendered to both 
sides in the following communications: 

(To the railroads.) 

Chicago, July 7, 1902. 

"General Manager, etc. 

Dear Sir — I hereby tender the services of the Illinois State Board of Arbi- 
tration to your road in the matter of the present labor disturbance amongst 
the freight handlers of your road in this city. I enclose herewith a copy of 
the arbitration laws of the State of Illinois. 

Yours very truly, 

F. W. Job, Chairman. 
(To the freight handlers.) 

'•Chicago, July 7, 1902. 

"Mr. L. J. Curran, President oj the Interior Freight Handlers and Warehouse- 
men of Chicago, City. 

Dear Sir — Referring to my interview with you and your executive commit- 
tee of this morning, I hereby tender the services of the State Board of Arbi- 
tration of Illinois in the matter of the differences now existing between the 
freight handlers of Chicago and the various railroads in this city, and I enclose 
you herewith a copy of the arbitration laws of the State of Illinois. 

Yours very truly, 

F. W. Job, Chairman. 11 

Formal acknowledgment of the receipt of these letters was made 
by the railroads. In some instances explanations were made of the 
position of the roads, but no new light was thrown on the subject. 

Signs of serious disturbances throughout the city began to appear 
and the unrest was increased by the importation of outside men, who 
were housed and boarded in and about the freight houses. During 
the ten days of the strike there were many signs of disorder through- 
out the city. The position taken by the railroads was that their 
roads were in operation and that their freight houses were open for 
business; but the uniform failure on the part of individual teamsters 
to deliver freight to the non-union men who had taken the places of 
the strikers rendered the tie-up complete, so far as the handling of 
freight by the railroads was concerned. There was at one time a 
prospect of a sympathetic strike by the clerks and other employes of 
the railroads, but this was averted. The officials of the Teamsters' 
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National Union of America were appealed to by the freight handlers 
to assist in the strike by declaring a sympathetic strike; but these 
appeals were fruitless, as the officials would not order a strike, nor 
was the action of the individual teamsters in refusing to haul freight 
countenanced by the officers of the Teamsters' National Union of 
America. 

Numerous quantities of perishable freight, such as fruit and vege- 
tables, were lost through the inability to handle the same upon their 
arrival in the city. At one time there were grave apprehensions of 
a food and fuel famine, but this happily was averted. 

Numerous conferences were held during the ten days of the strike 
by the members of this board with the officials of the railroads and 
with the officers of the Freight Handlers' union. 

On the 9th of July, after several conferences with the managers of 
the various roads, the board succeeded in securing from the manage- 
ment the following concessions over the offers previously made, as 
embodied in the wage scale posted by the roads in their warehouses 
— these concessions being embodied in the following statement which 
the railroads authorized the board to present to the freight handlers: 

1. The roads will pay the scale posted by them on July |1, and will carry 
out the other conditions posted in that notice. They will omit Sunday and 
holiday work where possible. 

2. They would agree to articles 5 and|7 of the scale originally proposed by 
the freight handlers. 

3. They refuse to pay time and a half for overtime. 

4. They agree substantially to article 3 of the freight handlers printed de- 
mands. 

5. They will not compel anybody to work on Labor Day. 

6. They will not discriminate against any union men. 

7. They will take back all old men by noon on the 10th of July. 

8. They will take up and endeavor to properly adjustlthe matter of classi- 
fication of men employed. 

9. There will be no reduction on old men by the new schedule. 

10. A grievance committee can meet the management of the road at any 
time. 

11. Thirty days probation work will be asked of men working by the hour 
and month, instead of 90 days, as heretofore. 

12. There will be no discrimination against a man for failure to join a 
voluntary relief association. 

The question of acceptance of the foregoing proposition from the 
railroads was considered by the freight handlers at a meeting held on 
the 10th of July. There were many conferences on this day between 
the officers of the Chicago Federation of Labor, and of the Freight 
Handlers' Union, and Chairman Job, the other members of this 
board having in the meantime been called to another part of the 
State on official business. The result of these conferences was that 
the freight handlers decided not to accept the proposition and the 
strike continued. 

The end of the strike came on the morning of July 16. During 
the preceding five days, or the period following the rejection of the 
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terms offered by the railroads through this board, attempts had been 
made through various channels to bring about an adjustment. All 
of these efforts, however, proved futile. 

The members of this board kept in close touch with the situation, 
and on the morning of July 15, active negotiations were renewed for 
the settlement of the strike. The railroads were not disposed to 
yield at any point. On the evening of the 15th the board held a pro- 
tracted conference with President L. J. Curran and the members of 
the executive board of the Freight Handlers' Union. A further con- 
ference was held with President Curran at 8:00 o'clock the following 
morning. A meeting of the Freight Handlers' Union had been 
called for 10:00 o'clock a. m. to consider what further course should be 
pursued. President Curran, at the 8:00 o'clock conference with the 
members of this board, agreed to recommend to the freight handlers 
at the 10:00 o'clock meeting that all freight handlers apply for their 
old places in accordance with the suggestions of the State Board of 
Arbitration, as embodied in the following: 

Chicago, 111., July 16, 1902. 
lo the Freight Handlers of Chicago: 

The Illinois State Board of Arbitration, after a thorough investigation of 
the present freight handlers' strike in Chicago, and of the complications 
which have ^rown out of this strike, recommends to the officers and mem* 
bers of the live local unions of the Interior Freight Handlers' and Ware- 
housemen's Union of America, that the men return immediately to their re- 
spective places of employment and apply for the positions held by them 
previous to the strike. 

We further recommend that the employes of each of the several railroads 
appoint a committee to confer with the management of the railroad by which 
they are employed, for the purpose of adjusting existing differences. 

Frederick W. Job, 
Chauncey B. Geiger, 
W. A. Mathis, 
State Board of Arbitration. 

J. McCan Davis. 

Secretary. 

The meeting of the freight handlers at 10:00 o'clock was attended by 
Mr. Mathis as the representative of this board. President Curran, 
in a short address, explained the situation and advised that the strike 
be declared off and that the men apply at once for reemployment. 
The proposition was promptly accepted and within a few minutes 
several thousand freight handlers were hurrying to the hundred 
freight sheds of Chicago to seek reemployment. 

Later in the day, the members of this board called upon the rail- 
road managers and urged them to reemploy the strikers without dis- 
crimination. In most inst&nces the assurance was given that places 
would be found for practically all of the men who had participated 
in the strike. 

The result of the strike was thus summarized by the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald of July 17: 

Except for the men who had been employed in the Panhandle houses, the 
strikers were well received by their employers. The force which had been 
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attached to that road, almost to a man, was told that there was no place for 
them at present, but it is thought they will be placed as soon as the tangle 
resulting from the strike becomes straightened out. Some of the men were 
not taken back on the Santa Fe, and here and there among the other houses 
an occasional petitioner met with refusal. Altogether about 150 men have 
not yet gone back to their work. 

Curran maintains that, while the scale demanded by the union when the 
strike was ordered, has not been accepted by the railroads, the organization 
in its four months of existence has so thoroughly demonstrated its right to 
consideration that there is no danger of the managers interfering with the 
gains already made. He estimates that the formation of the union has 
brought to its members a total yearly increase in pay amounting to more 
than $700,000. Including the increase granted when the union was organiz- 
ing in April, and the further addition offered by the roads July 1, when the 
strike was threatening and under the terms of which the men now return to 
work, he calculates the following gains for his followers: 



Per month. 
5,600 truckers at 25 cents a day in- 
crease $37, 800 

720 checkers at $12.50 a month increase 9, 000 
720 callers at 20 cents a day increase. 4,598 
530 stowers at 30 cents a day increase 4, 293 



Per month. 
430 deliverymen at $11.00 a month in- 
crease 4,730 

Total increase per month $60, 421 

Total increase for twelve months.. $731, 052 



The scale on which these gains are made is the one at which the men go 
back. It is as follows: 

Checkers raised from $45 and $60 a month to $60 and $65— an average raise 
of $12.50 per month. 

Callers raised from $1.60 a day to $1.80 a day. 

Stowers raised from $1.55 a day to $1.85 a day. 

Delivery men raised from $44 a month to $55 a month. 

The truckers will not get the raise to 17*2 cents an hour, which was the 
crucial point of the strike. They go back at 17 cents. The union is not offi- 
cially recognized, and the probation period of three months will have to be 
served before the men get the July scale. Overtime will have to be the sub- 
ject of future action. 

The Chicago Chronicle of July 17 contained the following regard- 
ing the cost of the strike: 

Estimates as to the loss occasioned by the strike vary somewhat, as the 
individual losses are not yet known. AH figures are therefore based upon 
general conditions. The conservative estimate of the loss is $10,000,000. 
These are the figures given by John Gr. Shedd, general manager of Marshall 
Field & Co.'s wholesale store. 

The total amount of business done in Chicago during the course of an ordi- 
nary day necessitates the transfer of $4,380,000 worth of goods. It is estimated 
that the loss upon these transactions will amount to about $1,000,000 a day. 
The loss was incurred on only eight of the ten days of the strike. One of the 
ten days was a holiday and on another business was not affected. The losses 
occasioned to the railroads are estimated at $1,000,000. The other $1,000,000 
was lost by outside shippers and by the union men. 

There were some 8,000 men engaged in the strike. Their average wage 
was $2 a day. On this estimate the men lost for the ten days they were out 
of work the total of $160,000. They gained by increases in wages offered by 
the railroad companies $60,421 a month. At this rate they will be obliged to 
remain at work for three months before they have made up for the loss oc- 
casioned by the strike. 

On the other hand, the unions are believed to have gained an important 
victory by their show of strength. 
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The following statement by Mr. John G. Shedd, of Marshall 
Field & Co., published in the Chicago Chronicle of July 17, indi- 
cates the satisfaction of the business interests of Chicago, over the 
ending of the strike: 

The successful conclusion of the strike affords the greatest pleasure to the 
business men of the city. We are glad that we were not obliged to force 
matters to a crisis today and are thankful to the State Board of Arbitration 
for its timely interference. The business men of the city sustained great 
losses as the result of the strike and were extremely patient. We were 
obliged to allow our men to violate their agreements with us. If it had not 
been for the action of the officers of the Teamsters' unions great bitterness 
would have resulted from this strike. The merchants of this city and the 
substantial business men viewed with alarm the conduct of their employes 
during the early days of the strike. They were asking themselves the use of 
signing contracts with labor unions if they were to be violated. I think that 
it would be a good thing if the labor unions of the city could be induced to 
give up the sympathetic strike. It is difficult to estimate the losses occa- 
sioned by the strike. I have stated that they will approximate $10,000,000 
and believe that these are conservative figures. 

The executive board of the Interior Freight Handlers' and Ware- 
housemen's union with whom negotiations were conducted by this 
board consisted of the following: 

L. J. Curran, P. N. McCaffery, D. J. Boyle, P. Smith, T. J. Con- 
way, John L. Dargan, F. Pflager, Philip Henry, J. F. O'Neill, 
Daniel Ryan, Patrick Cronin, James Gray, Mike O'Hara, James H. 
Lynch, Otto Pearson, M. Roland. 

Following is a list of the railroads affected by the strike, with the 
names of their representatives with whom negotiations were con- 
ducted for the settlement of the strike: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe\ H. U. Mudge, general manager. 

Baltimore & Ohio, G. L. Potter, general manager. 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, JR. B. Campbell, general manager. 

Chicago & Alton, S. M. Felton, president. 

Chicago & Erie, D. Willard, third vice president; H. E. Gilpin, general 
superintendent. 

Chicago & Eastern UlinoiSjM. J. Carpenter, president. 

Chicago & Northwestern, W. A. Gardner, general manger. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, F. A. Delano, general manager. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, H. R. Williams, general manager. 

Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific, C. A. Goodnow, general manager. 

Chicago Great Western, S. C. Stickney, general manager. 

Chicago Terminal Transfer, J. N. Faithorn, president and general manager. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, W. H. McDoel, president and general 
manager. 

Chicago & Western Indiana, B. Thomas, president and general manager. 

Chicago Junction, J. A. Spoor, president. 

Grand Trunk, C. M. Hays, second vice president and general manager. 

Illinois Central, J. T. Harahan, second vice president. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, P. S. Blodgett, general manager. 

Michigan Central, R. H. L'Hommedieu, general superintendent. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, W.H. Canniff, president; A. W. Johnston, 
general superintendent. 

Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, G. L. Peck, general manager; A. M. 
Schoyer, general superintendent. 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, G. A. Peck, general manager; 
R. Peters, general superintendent. 

Wabash, J. Ramsay, Jr., president; H. L. Magee, general superintendent. 

Wisconsin Central, H. F. Whitcomb, president; IS. F. Potter, general sup- 
erintendent. 
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Evidence in Sattley Plow Workers' Case. 

Striking Employes vs. Sattley Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, HI. 

Springfield, III., Dec. 18, 1901. 

The State Board of 'Arbitration met in room 17 in the State house, 
at 10:00 o'clock a. m., on Wednesday, Dec. 18,. 1901, for the purpose 
of conducting an investigation upon the petition of the striking plow 
workers lately employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company, of 
Springfield, 111. 

Present — Frederick W. Job, chairman; C. B. Greiger and W. A. 
Mathis, members, and J. McCan Davis, secretary. 

The application was read by the secretary. 

The chairman asked if the employers desired to join in the ap- 
plication. 

S. P. Wheeler, Esq., representing the Sattley Manufacturing com- 
pany, submitted the following statement, which he read and asked 
permission to place on file: 

State of Illinois, \ oe 
State Board of Arbitration, J ss ' 

In the matter of the petition of O. A. Kibele, et ah 

To the Honorable State Board of Arbitration: 

Now comes Sattley Manufacturing company, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Illinois, and moves this honorable 
body to dismiss the petition of O. A. Kibele and others heretofore filed herein 
and to proceed no further thereupon. 

And in support of this its motion to dismiss, the said Sattley Manufactur- 
ing company shows that it, the said Sattley Manufacturing company, is now 
and for more than a year last past has been operating a manufacturing plant 
in Springfield, Illinois, and has had during said period and has now in its 
employ a large number of employes engaged in the operation of the said 
plant. 

That on November 26tb, 1901, it had in its employ at the said manufactur- 
ing plant and engaged in the operation thereof 285 employes, exclusive of 
clerks and other office employes; that among its employes at said date were 
, many but not all of the persons whose names appear attached to the said pe- 
tition of O. A. Kibele and others; that on the said November 26th, 1901, all 
of the persons whose names are attached to said petition and who were on 
said November 26th, 1901, in the employ of said Sattley Manufacturing com- 
pany voluntarily left their said employment with said company and inaugu- 
rated a movement commonly known as a strike; that since said November 
26th, 1901, none of the persons whose names are attached to said petition 
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have been in the employ, or are employes of the Sattley Manufacturing com- 
pany and the said Sattley Manufacturing company particularly denies that 
any of the signers of the said petition were employes of said company on 
Dec. 14th, 1901, but on the contrary the said Sattley Manufacturing com- 
pany states the fact to be that all the persons whose names appear attached 
to said petition and who were on Nov. 26th, 1901, in the employ of said com- 
pany, have ever since continued and are now engaged in carrying: on a strike. 
The Sattley Manufacturing company further shows that on Dec. 14th, 1901, 
it had in its employ 197 employes, exclusive of clerks and office employes, all 
engaged in the operation of the said manufacturing plant of the said com- 
pany; that the names of no one of its said employes on Dec. 14th. 1901, ap- 
pears attached to this said petition. And the said Sattley Manufacturing com- 
pany further shows that no controversy or difference exists between the said 
Sattley Manufacturing company and those in its employ on Dec. 14th, 1901. 

The said Sattley Manufacturing company further shows that the said peti- 
tion of O. A. Kibele and others contains no promise to continue on at work 
without any strikes until the decision of this honorable body, as required by 
law. 

Wherefore the said Sattley Manufacturing company shows that this honor- 
able board has no juristiction nor authority to entertain the said petition of 
O. A. Kibele and others, for the following reasons: 

First — No difference or controversy existed on Dec. 14, 1901, between the 
Sattley Manufacturing company and the persons in its employ on said date. 

Second—The petition of O. A. Kibele and others is not signed by a ma- 
jority of the employes of the Sattley Manufacturing company on Dec. 14, 
1901. 

Third— The said petition does not contain any promise On the part of the 
petitioners to continue at work as required by law. 

Fourth— The said petitioners prior to Dec. 14, 1901, voluntarily left their 
employment with the Sattley Manufacturing company and went upon a strike 
and are now, and were on Dec. 14, 1901, engaged in conducting the said strike 
and the statute of the State of Illinois creating this honorable board and de- 
fining its powers, do not authorize nor confer jurisdiction upon this board to 
entertain a petition where a strike has been inaugurated and is being carried 
on at the time of the filing of the petition. 

Fifth — The said petition is not signed by a majority of those in the employ 
of the Sattley Manufacturing company at the time the strike herein referred 
to was inaugurated or at the time the differences and controversy mentioned 
in said petition occurred. 

The said Sattley Manufacturing company for the reasons above set forth 
and for other good and sufficient reasons moved this honorable board to dis- 
miss the said petition of O. A. Kibele and others and to proceed no further 
thereupon. 

Sattley Manufacturing Company, 

By S. E. Prather, Sec. and Treas. 

State of Illinois, 1 
County of Sangamon, J 

S. E. Prather, being first duly sworn on his oath says, that he is secretary 
and treasurer of the Sattley Manufacturing company whose name is attached 
to the foregoing petition; that he has carefully read the foregoing petition 
and is fully acquainted with the matters and things therein stated, and that 
the same are true in substance and in fact and further affiant says nothing. 

S. E. Prather. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me by the above signed S. E. Prather, 

this day of December, 1901. 

Eva C. Stern, 

Notary Public. 
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Mr. Wheeler, after reading the foregoing statement, said : 

If I may be allowed just a few moments upon this question, I desire to say 
that we regard this as fundamental — indeed jurisdictional — and we conceive 
it to be proper to present that question first, always to the court or body 
whose jurisdiction is called in question. This law, I submit, to you gentle- 
men of the board, was enacted for the purpose of settling controversies if 
possible — adjusting differences between the employer and the employed or the 
employer and the employe. Outside of that, it has no jurisdiction, and the 
investigation of any question that might arise between an outsider and 
the Sattley Manufacturing company, or any other employer, would be purely 
a moot question. It would be profitless and would result in no good to the 
community, and no good to the people whose interests are involved. If you 
will look at the act itself, it will be seen that the very title of it, to begin 
with, comprehends the whole subject, and if there were in the law more than 
was contained in the title, it would be clearly unconstitutional; but there is 
no such thing in the act. The title of this law reads as follows: "An act to 
create a State Board of Arbitration for the investigation or settlement of 
differences between employers and their employes, and to define the powers 
and duties of said board." 

This petition alleges upon its face that these petitioners are employes of 
the Sattley Manufacturing company. That fact is squarely put in issue by 
this paper, and we insist that that question shall be determined first before 
we proceed any further. If it be true that these petitioners are not employes 
of the Sattley Manufacturing company, then no petition that they might file 
before this honorable board, would give to it authority to make any investi- 
gation with respect to their employment or to any difference or contention 
that might exist between them. And that is simply what the law requires— 
that there shall be a statement upon the face of the petition that they are 
employes. We raise the question of fact that they are not employes. We 
insist that on the 26th of November, they voluntarily left the service of this 
manufacturing company, and have since remained away from it, and can 
only be reinstated in their service by re-employment as a matter of course. 

Thi3 petition was not filed for more than 20 days after they had voluntarily 
left the service of the Sattley Manufacturing company. And right here let 
me say that any inquiry, any investigation, set on foot by anyone before this 
honorable board, must be based upon just the same kind of petition as would 
be required for an actual difference. The board, I submit, has no power to 
carry on any kind of an investigation unless it is based upon the petition of a 
majority of the employes, except in the one instance I shall mention in a few 
moments. 

The third section of this act provides that " Said application shall be 
signed by said employer or by a majority of his employes in the department 
of the business in which the controversy or difference exists, or by both par- 
ties, and shall contain a concise statement of the grievances complained of, 
and a promise to continue on in business or at work without any lockout or 
strike until the decision of said board, if it shall be made within three weeks 
of the date of filing said application." This contemplates the very idea that 
the petitioners are in the service of their employer and will continue in that 
service for three weeks after the filing of said petition without any strike or 
lockout. 

Now the act itself in section 6b, which if I remember rightly was passed at 
the last session of General Assembly, makes provision that in certain cases 
where a strike or lockout is imminent and the general public shall appear 
likely to suffer injury or inconvenience with respect to food, fuel or light, or 
the means of communication or transportation, or in any other respect, and 
neither party shall consent to submit the matter or matters in controversy to 
the State Board of Arbitration, then the board may investigate that matter of 
its own volition. So that the act itself having made provision for that class 
of cases, necessarily excludes all other cases of any other class where an in- 
vestigation may be had without petition; and if our contention here is a cor- 

—6 A. 
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rect one, the proceeding here, if carried on, would be purely a spontaneous 
one. That is, it would arise only upon the knowledge of the board itself. It 
can not be based upon the petition because the petition is not signed by an 
employer. Neither is it signed by a majority of the employes on that day or 
on November 26, either. 

Both contingencies are covered. If it be said that it be a majority of the 
employes at the time when they went out on the strike, we deny that it is 
signed by any such a majority. If it is a majority at the time when the peti- 
tion is filed — which I submit, is the correct rule— it is not signed by a single 
employe at that time. So that the investigation would have to be upon the 
suggestion of the board itself rather than the suggestion of the employes. 

I will simply say this further, that an investigation of this question at the 
suggestion of anyone might be perhaps interesting and even profitable; but 
this board, I submit, does not sit to investigate purely moot questions. There 
must be some issue that is fairly and regularly presented. We submit that 
this is not presented in any such way; that there is no provision made for 
cases of this kind; that there is no way under this act whereby men can vol- 
untarily leave the service of an employer and then ask the board of arbitra- 
tion to investigate any question, eyen much less to arbitrate any question. 
They must at the time be employes of the corporation or the individual 
against whom they complain. 

E. L. Chapin, Esq., attorney for the striking plow workers, made 
the following oral statement: 

Mr. Wheeler's position as I understand from his motion as filed here, is 
first, that on the 26th day of November, when this strike is considered to 
have occurred, there were 285 employes in the Sattley plow works, exclusive 
of clerks and other office employes, and that, therefore, this board has no 
jurisdiction because only 114 had signed the application. That may be true 
or it may not; I don't know anything about it. This paper does not say it is 
true. The application states that the 114 who signed it are a majority of the 
employes of Sattley Manufacturing company. In other words, that question 
is a question of fact— one this board cannot decide upon a motion. The 
next point he has raised is that no difference or controversy existed on Nov. 
26, 1901, between the Sattley Manufacturing company and the persons em- 
ployed by it on that day. The point is also made that the petition is not 
signed by a majority of the employes on December 14. Then he says the pe- 
tition does not contain any promise to continue at work, 

AlS I look at it, that is the only point on which this objection could be 
made. This petition does not provide that these petitioners shall continue at 
work as required by law. In other words, the petition is drawn up with that 
clause stricken out. The clause reads as follows: " And your petitioners 
hereby promise that they will continue on at work without any strike until 
the decision of this honorable board, if it shall be made within three weeks 
of the date of filing this application." Now I suppose that this law is new 
to all of us— not only to the persons here present, but to the people of the 
State generally, because it is a very recent law indeed. What the legislature 
intended to say was this, that if there was a strike, these men would not be 
compelled to say that they would strike further; in other words, that they 
were willing to go back to work, if the decision should be rendered within 
three weeks. I further take this position that if the Sattley manufacturing 
company would come in here today, and file a consent this board might arbi- 
trate and that its decision would be binding upon the parties; but if they 
would say that we cannot agree to that until these men go back and agree to 
continue at work, then I would say amend that petition. But you must not 
make us do that until this corporation has promised that, whatever the find- 
ing this board makes, it will be lived up to. 

I think 1 am supported in that by the point in the circular of information 
issued by the board of arbitration, which reads as follows: "This board pos- 
sesses no power to compel any person, whether employer or employe, to sub- 
mit his grievence to arbitration. If an application be made by one side only, 
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the other not joining therein, it is the duty of the board to investigate the 
matter or matters in controversy in the manner above set forth; and, under 
the circumstances, the board will not require the promise, manifestly intended 
for joint applications only, 'to continue on in business or at work without 
any lockout or strike' until the rendering of a decision. In such a case, 
however, the finding of the board will not be binding on either party. It 
can have no other effect than to 'advise the respective parties what, if any- 
thing, ought to be done or submitted to by both,' in the hope that such find- 
ing, based upon a full, fair and impartial inquiry, will be accepted by both 
sides as an equitable adjustment of all differences." 

It seems to me that the board — I do not know whether this board or the old 
board, but I suppose this one — has adopted that rule. In others words, the 
board has taken the view of the law that I take of it; that when one side comes 
in and the other refuses, the board says, "we shall not require you to make 
the promise to continue at work unless the other side say that they will sub- 
mit this matter to arbitration." 

The other point Judge Wheeler makes is that because these men are 
strikers, they have no right before this board; that before the employes of 
the Sattley Manufacturing company can come before this board, they must 
be in a position where there is no lockout or strike. I say that is perfectly 
ridiculous. The very purpose of the law is that the employes or the company 
may, either of them at any reasonable time after a strike or lockout, have 
the services of this board. The finding of this board, if the company 
refuses to come in here, is absolutely such a finding as can not be enforced 
except as it will say who is right and who is wrong, and the public will know 
who is right and who is wrong. Judge Wheeler's point is that we must come 
in before a strike or lockout takes place. Gentlemen of the board, we will 
show you that just before this strike there was a lockout, and that 15 minutes 
after 5, notice was given that there would be a lockout, and at 6 o'clock 
these men were turned out of employment. Within three-quarters of an 
hour the employes of this company must get a petition before this board or 
they have no rights is this matter. The law in this matter is very plain to 
me. There was a clause of this law that was read by Judge Wheeler, but 
not all of it. I will read section 6a, which is as follows: "It shall be the duty 
of the mayor of every city, and the president of every incorporated town or 
village, whenever a strike or lockout, involving more than 25 employes, shall 
be threatened or has actually occurred within or near such city, incorporated 
town or village, to immediately communicate the fact to the State Board of 
Arbitration, stating the name or names of the employer or employers, and 
one or more employes, with their post office addresses, the nature of the con- 
troversy or difference existing, the number of employes involved and such 
other information as may be required by the said board. It shall be the duty 
of the president or chief executive officer of every labor organization, in case 
of a strike or lockout, actual or threatened, involving the members of the or- 
ganization of which he is an officer to immediately communicate the fact of 
such strike or lockout to said board, with such information as he may 
possess, touching the difference or controversy, and the number of employes 
involved" 

Where there is a lockout or where there is a strike, section 6a says that it 
shall be the duty of the mayor of the city, or the president of the town board, 
or the president of some of these labor organizations, to call the attention or 
the members of this board to the fact. What for? Why in order, as I un- 
derstand it, that they may see the employers and say, '*can not this matter 
be adjusted?" The employers may answer, "Why, we guess so." Then the 
board will say, "Well then file a petition with us, and we will ask the em- 
ployes to come in." Or on the other hand, the board may go to the employes 
and say, "You are on a strike, can not this matter be abjuste?" The em- 
ployes answer "We want it adjusted," and the board will say "Then get up 
your petition and file it with us, and we will see if this matter can not be 
adjusted with your employers." 
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This board sits here not as a court to see how many cases can be dismissed, 
but for the purpose of determining, if possible, if the findings of this board 
cannot be made final. It sits here, if that cannot be done, to hear the side 
that desires to be heard and recommend to the other side that it is right to do 
so and so. It seems to me that there can be no question about this. In other 
words, for instance, if the president of the Plow Makers' union had done his 
duty, he would have gone to the secretary of this board and said: "There is 
a strike at the Sattley plow works." That is what happened. Somebody, 
representing the employes, came to the board. The board said, "We cannot 
do anything until some one files a petition." 

We are anxious that the Sattley Plow company shall come in and bind 
themselves to submit their case to this board; but if they do not want to 
come in — if they fire so far in the wrong that they do not care to submit to 
this board— I say that it would be a great wrong for the board to say, "Gen- 
tlemen, we have no jurisdiction here because you were out on strike at the 
time when this petition was filed." This petition was filed in a reasonable 
time, and gentlemen, 1 think this board has absolute jurisdiction of the 
matter. 

Chairman Job — Without commenting on the remarks of counsel 
in this matter, I will say that this board conceives that one of its 
principal functions is that of conciliation as well as arbitration — in 
fact a great deal that the board has done in the past, has been along 
these lines. It is our duty to get people together if we can. On 
that account, this board will proceed to hear what the parties have to 
say, and we hope that the employers, notwithstanding their motion, 
which the board over-rules, will consent to submit their case. We 
do not ask that anybody be bound by our decision or that anybody 
be bound by any subpoenas we may issue in this case upon the peti- 
tion now on file. Do you care to join in this investigation, Mr. 
Wheeler? 

Mr. Wheeler — Not in the sense of a submission. Of course it 
would be inconsistent for us to take the position that the board is 
without jurisdiction to hear the matter, and then join in the investi- 
gation, because if that were true, any decision the board would make 
would be utterly void. 

Chairman Job — This board does not ask you to be bound by its 
decision. It only asks you, if you have anything to say on the sub- 
ject, to present it after the other side has presented its case. 

Mr. Wheeler — We appreciate the position of the board, and I 
think the board appreciates ours. If we can aid the board in any 
way by the production of facts, we will do so. 

Chairman Job — Have you any statement to make, Mr. Chapin? 

Mr. Chapin — May it please the members of the board, as I under- 
stand the contention that is made by the employes, and to make a 
statement that the board shall understand the evidence which shall 
be presented, I will say that about 12 years ago the Sattley Manu- 
facturing company was established in Springfield. They established 
a plant in the south end of the city with rather small beginnings. 
Since that time they have been enlarging their plant from year to 
year, until now they have as fine a plant as there is in any part of 
this State. When they first began business here, they were doing a 
small amount of business. Their business has multiplied by four or 
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five or six since they began. There are in the Sattley manufacturing 
company's works ten departments and these are sub-divided into 45 
different sub-divisions or different classes of workmen. Now, com- 
mencing with the year 1895, this company was paying most of its 
employes on what was called a day scale of wages. That was at a 
time when business depressions were very heavy and the men were 
receiving not a very large amount of remuneration for their work. 
Some time after 1895 and perhaps up to the year 1900, the company 
changed, as circumstances progressed, from the day scale to what 
may be called a piece scale. The different departments would be 
changed now and then from the day scale to the piece scale, and as 
the changes were made, it encouraged the employes to work harder 
and longer and the result was that the employes began to make some 
more money. For instance, in 1895, an employ 6 that made $1.50 
or $1.75 would make, after he began working by the piece,, from $2.00 
to $2.50, or something of that kind. 

This matter ran along until the company began to cut on the 
piece work. It would seem according to their notion, that an em- 
ploy6 could live on less wages and they began to make cuts. To 
this there was no serious objection until about the first of September 
of this year, when the employes thought they had reached a point where 
the cutting in piece work ought to stop. During the month of Sep- 
tember and perhaps up to the 16th of October, there were numerous 
cuts in piece work until it reached that stage where the employes 
reached the point that they believed their only chance to live was to 
protect their rights. 

On the 14th day of October a union was organized called the Plow 
Workers' union. It was claimed that the company had increased 
the price of their output something like 20 per cent. At the time of 
this organization there were 185 to 200 men in the shop. On the 
14th of October 135 joined the Plow Workers' union. Nothing was 
said to the company about this union, but two days thereafter, about 
the hour of 5:15, there was posted in the office a notice that read like 
this: "As we understand there is some dissatisfaction in the shop 
regarding the wages and scale, and also some false reports regarding 
the same, we have decided to close down indefinitely. When we de- 
cide to start up again, we will take up the the question with each 
employ^ individually." This was signed by the president of the 
company. That was the lockout, On that night they found the 
doors closed against them. When the union met, they took into the 
union all the employes except four or five. At that meeting it was 
determined that they would not call for their pay on the next day 
but on Saturday, the regular pay day. 

On Saturday a committee went to Mr. Prather, secretary of the 
company. There was some talk; nothing definite was said. But 
when the employes came on Saturday night to receive their money, 
they found a scale of wages posted in the office. When they exam- 
ined the scale of wages they found it was the scale of wages estab- 
lished in 1895. This they considered away below what they ought 
to receive. I think I may say here, too, that the minimum price 
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controlled in the case of every man in the department; that where 
the scale would show from $1.50 to $2.75, there was one man in the 
department receiving $2.75 and the rest $1.50. But at that time 
there was some talk about returning to work for the company, and it 
was understood that on the following Wednesday or Thursday any 
one that might want to return would have that privilege, and there 
was an understanding of this sort that was later put in writing. 
The company proposed that if the old employes came back on Thurs- 
day morning, they would take back 40 or 50 per cent, at that time 
and the others would be taken back ,as they found places for them, 
not later than the completion of the new building, then in course of 
construction. 

This agreement dates Oct. 23, and was as follows: 

The company proposed that if the old employes came back on Thursday 
morning they would take back and put to work 40 to 50 per cent of them at 
that time and the others will be taken back as the company can find places 
for them, and not later than such time as we succeed in finishing up the new 
building on which we are now working. 

The company further agreed to pay the old day wage scale which had been 

Eaid to the men when working by the day for some time, excepting the plow 
tters, polishers and grinders would be continued at the last piece scale 
agreed on between them and the company. 

The company reserved the right to retain in their employ all of the new 
men that were then working and also the right to put to work other new men 
to whom promises had been made with reference to employment, provided 
they applied for their positions within a few days. 

The company further agreed that as soon as possible and within three 
months, they would make up a piece schedule and submit to their employes, 
which should not be less than the day scale above referred to. 

M. Sattley, Pres. Sattley Manufacturing Co. 

By S. E. Prataer, Sec. and Treas. 

The undersigned members of employes committee certify to the correctness 
of the above agreement. 

A. C. Schmidt, 
Wm. Chase, 
R. C. Heizer, 
Geo. F. Paul, 
Oscar Kibele. 

Now at the time this agreement was talked about but not written 
up, the committee who were talking with Mr. Prather, said, "What 
do you mean by this clause — the right to retain all the men at work, 
and those to whom promises have been made?" Prather said, "We 
have made some promises to men outside — one or two from Alton 
and one or two from Rockford — not to exceed four or five. When 
they come we will put them to work." "When do you expect them?" 
the committee asked. "They will be here Monday'" Mr. Prather 
said. "If these men are not here by Tuesday morning I will think 
my obligation to them has ceased, and they will not get the places." 
To that several of these gentlemen agreed. 

This was in the oral conversation. Between the time that this 
agreement was talked over on Saturday say, and before it was put in 
the written form in which it is now, there was a printed agreement 
that read as follows: 
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Springfield, III., October .., 1901. 

I agree in taking a position with the Sattley Manufacturing company, to 

accept cents per hour, net, for time employed, as full compensation 

for services rendered ; same rate to prevail for extra time put in on nights; 
and to faithfully and diligently serve them to the best of my ability unless 

frevented by sickness, or desiring to take a position elsewhere, in which case 
agree to give them three days' notice of my intention to quit; and I promise, 
during the manufacturing season of 1902, to make no demand upon them for 
an increase of wages, nor to unite with other employes in any concerted 
action with a view to securing greater compensation. 1 further agree to a 
strict compliance with the printed rules of the company. 

This little strip of paper was taken around to various employes, 
and they were asked to sign this as individuals. A meeting of the 
union was held and it was determined that they would not sign any 
such agreement. Then Tuesday came around and the men from 
Alton and Rockford did not come, and the employes said there were 
four or five places that they were entitled to. Friday came, and one 
of the Alton men was given a place. On Saturday, one of the com- 
mittee asked Mr. Prather what this meant. Mr. Prather replied, 
"Well, I have promised that man a place, and I will give it to him." 
"Didn't you say," he was asked, "that if this man was not here 
Tuesday, you would not employ him?" Mr. Prather replied, "What 
I said was verbal. Our contract is in writing" and he produced this 
written contract. "Under this contract," they said, "as we under- 
stand it, it was agreed that you would give them a few days," to 
which Mr. Prather replied, "I drew that contract, and I will construe 
it as I see fit." Then only, not until they found that six, ten or 
a dozen men were taken in the same way, did they strike. After 
this strike, they had further consultations with the company, to 
which the company refused to pay any respect. Then on Oct. 21, 
1901, the employes submitted a proposition. This was as follows: 

Springfield, III., Oct. 21, 1901. 

1 he Sattley Manufacturing Company, Springfield, III.: 

Gentlemen: We desire to submit the following proposition to you, namely, 
that the last year's scale will be acceptable and that ten hours shall consti- 
tute a day's labor. Also that all men employed at the Sattley Manufacturing 
company, on the 16th of October, 1901, shall be reinstated. 

WAGES GOVERNING ALL BAY LABORERS. 

That the wages of all laborers who are receiving less than $1.50 per day 
shall be raised to $1.50 per day and that the wages of all the men who have 
received more than $1.50 per day, shall remain as they were previous to the 
shut down. 

The foreman or superintendent shall be respected in the management of 
the factory. 

The right to hire must include the right to discharge, and it is not the pur- 
pose of this agreement to abridge the right of the employer in either of these 
respects, but i£ the employe shall be suspended or discharged and it is 
claimed that an injustice has been done, the matter shall be investigated by 
the officials of the company and the executive committee of the employe's 
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In furtherance of that on the 25th day of November, another com- 
munication was sent to the company by the employes. There was 
attached to the original document a statement that they were willing 
to arbitrate. In reply to that, the Sattley Manufacturing company 
returned this answer, which includes a full copy of the communica- 
tion from the employes, to which I have just referred. I will read 
the entire document: 

(communication from employes.) 

Springfield, III., Nov. 25, 1901. 

Sattley Manufacturing Company, Springfield, III, : 

Gentlemen: Your employes most respectfully draw your attention to the 
hostile attitude of some of your representatives who have, of late, called be- 
fore them certain employes and urged them to surrender their membership 
in the Plow Workers' union No. 9460 of the American Federation of Labor, 
and who had resorted to very questionable tactics to bring about the dissolu- 
tion of our union. Indications point to a continuance of this very unfair and 
unwarranted abuse of authority and is does not seem likely to cease unless 
the company gives us recognition. 

We desire that the most amicable relations should exist between our em- 
ployers and ourselves, and it is with the view of establishing and maintain- 
ing harmonious relations that we respectfully ask your careful consideration 
of the following propositions which we herewith respectfully submit: 

1. Recognition of Plow Workers' Union No. 9460. 

2. The restoration of the piece scale of wages that obtained prior to Sept. 
1, 1901. 

3. The reinstatement of old employes who were laid off, locked out, or 
discharged without cause since Oct. 16, 1901. 

4. The establishment of a minimum day wage scale of $1.50 per day. 

We also desire to notify you that our local union has authorized the under- 
signed scale committee, to represent them in negotiating for the adjustment of 
differences relative to our scale of wages or any other matters that may be of 
mutual interest to your company and ourselves. 

"Hoping to meet with a favorable reply, and also that if there should be 
any further differences we would be pleased to meet with the officials of your 
company for the purpose of discussing the justice of the foregoing request. 

"We remain, respectfully yours, 

"(Signed,) John H. Staley, 

Wm. H. Funderburk, 
Harry Corcoran, 
Edward L. Orahood, 
A. C. Schmidt, 
Wm. S. Jeisy, 
W. Kennedy, 
John E. Burchman, 
John Chambers, 
C. E. Hancock.' ' 

(REPLY OF COMPANYj 

" 'In regard to the demands contained in this paper we have to say: 
"That on the 23d day of October, 1901, a committee representing you con- 
ferred with the directors of this company. At this conference the following 
arrangement was entered into: 
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" 'Agreement Between Sattley Manufacturing Company and Commit- 
tee op Employes. 

" 'Wednesday afternoon, October 23, 1901. 

" 'The company proposed that if the old employes came back on Thursday 
morning they would take back and put to work 40 to 50 per cent of them at 
that time and the others will be taken back as the company can find places 
for them, and not later than such time as we succeed in finishing up the new 
building on which we are now workiDg. 

" 'The company further agreed to pay the old day wage scale which had 
been paid to the men when working by the day for some time, except the plow 
fitters, polishers and grinders would be continued at the last piece scale 
agreed on between them and the company. 

" 'The company reserved the right to retain in their employ all of the new 
men that were then working, and also the right to put to work other new men 
to whom promises had been made with reference to employment, provided 
they applied for their positions within a few days. 

" 'The company further agreed that as soon as possible and within three 
months, they would make up a piece schedule and submit to their employes, 
which should not be less than the day scale above referred to. 

" 'M. Sattley, Pres. Sattley M'f'g Co., 

By S. E. Prather, Sec. and Ireas. 

" 'The undersigned members of employes' committee certify to the correct- 
ness of the above agreement. 

A. C. Schmidt, 
Wm. Chase, 
R. L. Heizer, 
Oscar Kibele, 
Geo. T. Paul/ 

"Thereafter each of you individually signed an agreement, copy of which is 
as follows: 

" 'Springfield, III., Oct , 1901. 

" 'I agree, in taking a position with the Sattley Manufacturing company, 

to accept cents per hour, net, for time employed, as full compensation 

for services rendered; same rate to prevail for extra time put in on nights; 
and to faithfullv and diligently serve them to the best of my ability, unless 
prevented by sickness, or desiring to take a position elsewhere, in which 
case I agree to give them three days' notice of my intention to quit; and I 
promise during the manufacturing season of 1902, not to unite with other em- 

floyes in any concerted action with a view to securing greater compensation, 
further agree to a strict compliance with the printed rules of the company." 

(x) Inserted in this blank was the rate of .wages agreed upon. 

The last two mentioned agreements were a complete and final settlement of 
the terms under which each of you entered our employ for the current manu- 
facturing season. By these arrangements, we are bound and you, and each 
of vou, are bound. These agreements leave nothing open for further nego- 
tiation, except the question as to whether we have complied with our obliga- 
tions thereunder. 
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We think that we have fully complied with all the obligations undertaken 
by these agreements. We are, however, willins: to confer with any commit- 
tee of our employes in regard to any acts of ours, which you claim constitute a 
breach of any obligation we have undertaken by the agreements we have en- 
tered into. 

Sattley Manufacturing Company, 

M. Sattley, president; 

S. E. Prather, secretary and treasurer; 

John T. Peters, vice President; 

Logan Hay, director; 

C. A. Sattley, director; 

H. K. Weber, director; 

P. W. Tracy, director. 

In reply to that, the committee went again to the company and laid 
before them their grievances in regard to taking in these new men and 
the fact that there were a number of employes that had not been 
taken back. They told the company that unless they gave them 
some promise of security, that these men who had been taken in 
since the signing of the agreement should be discharged, and the old 
men taken back, there would be a strike on hand. To that a reply 
was made that there would be a conference of the directors of the 
company. A conference was called and the directors of the com- 
pany asked the committee of the union to give them three days to con- 
sider it; to which the committee of the union replied that they would 
not give them three days but a certain hour, perhaps 6:00 o'clock 
that night. The directors met — I think all the directors. While 
the men were waiting for an answer to their proposition, the com- 
mittee were called into a room in the factory, and there they found 
Frank W. Tracy, one of the directors of the company. Mr. Tracy 
was alone; there was no one else with him. They were then given 
this written reply : 

I have no objection to recognizing the union in any legitimate way, but 
that recognition does not extend to the point that they must control the hiring 
or discharging of men. If we discharge a man we are perfectly willing, a» 
far as I as concerned, that they shall examine into the cause of the discharge. 
The grievance committee may take it up and examine the cause and if the 
man is found to be discharged unjustly I will be the first man to take up his 
cause and advocate that he be restored to his position once more, because 
I know that the Sattley Manufacturing company desires to treatjno man un- 
justly whether he be union or non-union. 

ll-26-'01. Frank W. Tracy. 

This is signed by Frank W. Tracy individually — not even as a di- 
rector of the company. He speaks absolutely for himself as an indi- 
vidual — not as a director, nor does he speak for the company in any 
way whatever. The result was that when this reply was given to 
them on the 26th day of November, they saw that their hopes of set- 
tling the matter could not be carried out, and the strike followed. 
They left the shops. We are here, gentlemen, to see whether these 
men are right in their contention. 

Chairman Job— Judge Wheeler, have you anything to say in this 
matter? We shall not limit statements to the attorneys, but if Mr. 
Prather has anything to say, we shall hear it. 
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S. E. Prather, Secretary and Treasurer of the Sattley Manufactur- 
ing Company — W ith reference to some of the questions that have 
been raised here, I would like to state, informally, our understanding 
of them. Going back to what we call the beginning of this trouble 
or dissatisfaction, I will say that there was a change about the first 
of September — a change in the management came about at the fac- 
tory to some extent— that is to say, Mr. C. A. Sattley, a man proba- 
bly who had never paid much attention to the outside workings of 
the manufacturing of the goods, and only had to do with the office 
work and jobbing work, was called upon to pay some little attention 
to the management of \ the shops, owing to the death of Mr. A. 
Sattley's father. Matters were discussed and it was thought wise to 
change superintendents, and have the old superintendent look after 
the improvements, and to some extent, to take Mr. Sattley's place. 
The matter of the piece scale came up and was talked over with the 
old superintendent. We did not have in the shops a piece scale 
throughout the shops. In the machine shops a great many 
worked without a piece scale. In the wood shop, part worked with 
the piece scale and part with the day scale. The piece scale, by the 
way, was in force at that time and it it was not uncommon for some 
of the men on the piece scale to work by the day scale. Many times 
when they could not make more than 25 to 50 cents per day, because 
we did not have the material for them to work with, we paid them 
the day scale, but not the old day scale. During the last spring and 
summer we introduced new plans — that is my recollection — we intro- 
duced the trolley system. For instance, when apiece was finished, it 
was placed on a trolley and not taken off of that until convenient. 
The stripers could walk up and do the work and the men were en- 
abled to do a great deal more under that system, which had cost us 
several thousand dollars to install. By the way, the new superintend- 
ent never had anything to do— he had not been there long enough to 
know what the men could do — with fixing the price. 

Chairman Job — Who was he? 

Mr. Prather — Mr. Coy. He came from the Ohio Cultivator works 
and had a great deal of experience; but he had not been there long 
enough to know what was right in the piece scale. When the old 
superintendent said there ought to be some adjustment in the piece 
scale, I asked him what would be a proper adjustment. He said 
about 5 per cent in some work, 10 per cent in other and 20 per cent 
in another class. I said, "If you think that is fair we will fix it on 
that basis." The only cut was in the wood shop. The foreman made 
that cut without consulting any of us, so far as I know. He may 
have consulted the old superintendent. 

When we posted this notice we were acting in good faith in the 
matter, believing it would be best to pay the day scale throughout 
the shops than to pay the piece scale, which was unsatisfactory, and 
we did not at the time look into it. I said to the men, "You must 
report Saturday, or otherwise we will feel that we have the right to 
employ other men." That was about the 16th or 18th of October, 
consequently on Sunday night — we had not taken any special means 
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to secure men — we started men out in different directions to secure 
men. When we started up we found there were about 25 of the old 
men ready to go to work, the new men we had brought up making 
the number about 60 men. I think that was on Wednesday morn- 
ing. During the afternoon we were waited on by a committee of the 
former employes, who wanted to know on what terms they could go 
to work. We made up this agreement at that time. (Here Mr. 
Prather read the agreement, dated October 23, quoted in the state- 
ment of Mr. Chapin.) 

The company proposed that if the old employes came back on 
Thursday morning they would put 40 or 50 per cent of them at work. 
The reason why they said only 40 or 50 per cent was, that we had 
some new men at work and it was impossible to start up the shop 
with the full force. We could not put all at work at one time. 

Chairman Job— Was that explained to them? 

Mr. Prather — Yes. We are putting up a two-story building, 260 
feet long by 70 feet wide, and that building is not finished today. 
We have bebn delayed by the weather and various things. 

Chairman Job — Is there any strike on that new building? 

Mr. Prather — No, sir. That is being constructed under Mr. Def - 
fenbaugh's supervision. The company agreed to pay the old day 
scale, with the exception of the plow fitters, polishers and grinders, 
who would continue at the last piece scale agreed on between them 
and the company. It was explained to them why there was not any 
change in the fitters, polishers and grinders, because the scale of 
wages had been adjusted a short time before that, and was not unsat- 
isfactory to the company. Some reference has been made to some 
verbal conversations that some of them had with myself with refer- 
ence to the employment of new men to whom promises had been 
made with reference to employment, to which I wish to reply that 
the old superintendent engaged a man at Alton that he told me was 
coming up, but he had an understanding with the old superintend- 
ent that he was not to come at once but was to remain at home for a 
few days. As I understood it, I supposed he was coming as soon as 
he could. We found they would not take him back there, and as he 
was thrown out of employment at Alton, and I did not know any- 
thing about the promise that the old superintendent had made that 
he need not come for a few days — 

Chairman Job — Do you remember his name? 

Mr. Prather — I think his name is Offer. He was working for the 
Hapgood Plow company. I told some of the men that we could not 
afford to see him lose out at both places. Outside of that, I under- 
stand the superintendent put on four or five men in places that none 
of the men out could fill. When that question was raised, I said, "I 
do not understand that there is anything you can raise any question 
about except this man Offer, and possibly one or two men the su- 
perintendent has put on jobs that none of your men would be willing 
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to take.'' That was my understanding. Now I understand that Mr. 
Deffenbaugh took on some men. His was entirely a separate de- 
partment. The men did not go on our register at all. 

Chairman Job — He was the contractor for the building? 

Mr. Prather — Yes, and doing some other work there. The com- 
pany agreed in three months to make up a piece scale. The men 
under this agreement went to work the next day, and instead of our 
taking this individual agreement, they came into the office the next 
day — some in the new office and some the old office. We have copies 
of the agreement signed by the men individually. I will read it 
to you. 

Springfield, III., Oct. .., 1901. 

I agree, in taking a position with the Sattley Manufacturing company, to 
accept .. cents per hour, net, for time employed, as full compensation for 
services rendered; same rate to prevail for extra time put in on nights; and 
to faithfully and diligently serve them to the best of my ability unless pre- 
vented by sickness, or desiring to take a position elsewhere, in which case I 
agree to give them three days' notice of my intention to quit; and I promise, 
during tfie manufacturing season of 1902, to make no demand upon them for 
an increase of wages, nor to unite with other employes in any concerted 
action with a view to securing greater compensation. I further agree to a 
strict compliance with the printed rules of the company. 

That takes away the statement about the old day scale. They 
agreed with us then as to what that wage scale would be; but there 
was a further understanding that we were to make up a piece scale 
within three months, and in furtherance of that, we went to work 
and made up a piece scale for the blacksmith shop that was entirely 
satisfactory. We had gone that far with this arrangement that we 
had three months to carry out. With reference to the reduction in 
the paint shop, their slips show that they made from $2.50 to $2.60 
a day. They told me this, that they would not object to that A 
number of them told me that their only objection to taking employ- 
ment was on the question of the recognition of the Plow Workers' 
union. 

Our statement is that there was a definite fixed price which they 
agreed upon until next August, unless there was a different scale 
fixed upon. Now, the time came on down to about the time of the 
strike. A committee consisting of some of the gentlemen who are 
here today, came into the office about 9:00 o'clock, and said they de- 
manded the recognition of their union or they would go on a strike 
at 12:00 o'clock. That I think was the 25th of November; it was the 
day they went out. I said, "Gentlemen, that is a pretty short notice. 
I am only one of this company. I think this is a matter of sufficient 
importance to call a meeting of the board of directors. I do not 
know that they are all in town." I called attention to their agree- 
ment to give us three days' notice, and asked them for more time. 
They said they were only permitted to inform us of that fact. They 
had no authority toentend that time. I said, "It is up to you as to 
whether you are willing to recommend that we have more time. If 
you will consider it, I will have the whistle blown ten minutes later 
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and give you a chance to decide as to whether we will have more 
time. If you want to work on Thanksgiving, we will let you decide 
it then." 

They called their union together and said they would give us until 
5:00 o'clock. They would go on a strike then unless we acceded to their 
demands. I said it was impossible to do that as we could not get 
the directors together. They had seen Mr. Tracy. He telephoned 
me to go down to his office. I went and some of these gentlemen 
were there. I think Mr. Weber was there. Someone asked the 
question, "Now suppose you formed this union and we had some 
men who didn't want to join this union, would we have to discharge 
them?" They said, "You would." Then we said, "Suppose we dis- 
charge somebody, would you expect your committee to pass upon 
that question as to whether he was rightfully or wrongfully dis- 
charged?'' They said, "We would." We felt that we could not oper- 
ate our plant under these conditions. We said to Mr. Staley, "It 
means that the union must run our shop?" He said, "Yes, it means 
that or nothing." As to their seeing Mr. Tracy, I know nothing of 
that. They went out on a strike. 

Chairman Job — How many have you employed there now? 

Mr. Prather — We have 254 employed there now. A few of them 
are not working today, but will be in our employ tonight. If any 
of you gentlemen have any doubt about this, come down and inves- 
tigate. 

Chairman Job — What is your idea of to what the men meant as to 
having a union shop? What did they say about whom you should 
employ? 

Mr. Prather — We asked the question, "If men are in our employ and 
do not join the union, do you expect us to discharge them?" They 
said, "Yes." 

Chairman Job — If a man were discharged, what then? 

Mr. Prather — They had a right to investigate and decide whether 
it was a just discharge, and if it was not a just discharge, they would 
compel us to keep him. That was their statement. 

Chairman Job — By whom was that statement made? 

Mr. Prather — I am not sure whether it was made by Mr. Staley or 
Mr. Hancock. I want to say that there are men working down there 
who have been met at their houses by some of these men. They 
have been whipped; their families have been threatened; a good 
many of the men have come to my house and assured me that they 
were threatened, saying that ten or 15 men have come to them and 
told them that they would inflict personal violence on them. This 
man Curry has been followed to his house and threatened, as well as 
a number of other men. We can bring you a number of cases where 
the men have been threatened and whipped. Men coming in to work 
were met by committees at the trains and not permitted to go to 
work. They were thugged, and the other night a man was knocked 
down on our steps. 
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Chairman Job— Have you had any trouble in getting police pro- 
tection? 

Mr. Prather — I do not care to enter into that matter. 

(Mr. Prather later in the proceedings made oath to the truth of 
the foregoing statement.) 

The board adjourned until 1:80 p. m. 



Afternoon Session, December 18. 

The board reconvened at 1:30 p.m. All witnesses present who 
had been summoned to testify on behalf of the employes were sworn 
by Chairman Job. 

ROBERT HEIZER. 

Kobert Heizer, being called to testify on behalf of the employes, 
and having been duly sworn, was examined in chief by Mr. Chapin, 
ad follows: 

Q. What is vour name? A. Robert C. Heizer. 

Q. Where do you reside? A. 1810 South Eighth street. 

Q. You were an employe of the Sattley Manufacturing company? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in their employ? A. Six years the 5th day 
of November. 

Q. Will you state at the time you went into the employ of the company by 
what means the wages were paid, either by day scale or piece work? A. I 
am a striper by trade. I was paid at that time for all day work. They paid 
the stripers there $2.00 and $2.25 a day. 

Q. Will you state how many departments are in the Sattley Plow Works? 
A. As we class them, I think there are about ten. 

Q. And these departments are all under different bosses or foremen? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And these departments are subdivided? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many subdivisions there are? A. Well, I could 
name them all. The way we have them, there is the wood shop, machine shop, 
plow fitters, plow grinders, plow polishers, blacksmiths, warehouse men, iron- 
house men, yard men, casting and paint shop. 

Q. In the department in which you have been employed, how many men 
are there usually employed? A. Now, or when I first went there? 

Q. When you first went there. A. When I first went there, it was during 
the busy season, and if I recollect right at one time they had something like 
between 30 and 40 men. 

Q. When you first went there, about how many men were employed in the 
busy season in the whole shops? A. Well, I think in the neighborhood of 
200; I can not say positively. 

Q. Since you have been there, what increase have they made in the num- 
ber of men employed in your department? A. They have not made any; it 
has been a decrease; that is, it has been decreased in the last year. 

Q. What increase has been made, if any, in the whole number of men em- 
ployed in the shops? A. I could not say; there has been some, but 1 could 
not say how much. 

y. Has the plant itself increased in proportion? Is it larger now? A. 
Yes, sir. 
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Q. About how much? A. I should judge about five times. 

Q. Can you state if the output has increased during the time you have 
been there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If so, how much? A. When I went there six years ago, I will state a 
few articles I remember. If I remember right, six years ago this winter they 
put out something like 3,000 riding cultivators, and I believe that was their 
first year on corn planters. They made something like 1,000 of them. I 
think that was the first winter, and then their walking cultivators were about 
three or four thousand — I can not say positively about it, but that is the best 
of my recollection. The increase in these things, from what I understand, 
has been such that last year their riding cultivators— that is, the combination 
of all together— I was informed by the assistant superintendent, that alto- 
gether the riding cultivators were 11,000 last year. 

Mr. Mathis— What is his name? A. Murray Overaker. 

Mr. Chapin (resuming examination) — What do you know about the increase 
of the other departments? A. The increase of the corn planters, when they 
started was one thousand, and they were up to three or four thousand last 
year. Everything else is in proportion. To the best of my recollection their 
trade has been increasing: ever since I have been there wonderfully. 

Q. Can you state during the years 1899 and 1900, as to how many men 
were employed there throughout the shop in what may be called the busy 
season? A. I can not state just how many. 

Q. Were there more than in 1895? A. Yes, sir; there were more than in 
1895. 

Q. You stated that in '95 in your department you were working by the 
day? A. By the day. 

Q. Do you know whether the other departments were working in the same 
way? A. Most of them were. 

Q. If there were any change in your department in 1895, and you began 
working by the piece, state when it was? A. Well, the change from day 
scale to piece scale was made three years ago, I think; I think it was three 
years ago, as near as I can recollect. 

Q. Was it advantageous to you to change to the piece scale? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. About how much did you make before the piece scale was adopted? 
A. In '95, when I went there, I went to work at $2 a day. At that time, that 
winter, there were' five and part of the time six stripers working— that is, in 
the busy season; in the slack season the help was reduced. Then when we 
were on piece work during the busy season we made from $2.50 to $2.75 and 
as high as $3 a day. That was in the busy season. Aside from that, as I say, 
when we were working in 1895 with five and six stripers in the busy season, 
there were five stripers turned out — when these men all worked they put 
through with the same amount of piece work as when they did only about 
one- quarter of the work on day work. 

Q. Were your wages larger or smaller during the quiet season? A. 
Smaller. When we worked at piece work, when we got what work there was 
done, we went home. 

Q. Can you give the board an idea as to what that would average? A. I 
think last year our average would run up in the neighborhood of $2.25 per 
day and may be a little more. 

Q. Can you give the board an idea as to how much you made per year, say 
in the years 1899 and 1900? A. I can not state that now. I have it all down, 
too. 

Q. Then state what you call the busy season? A. From the first of Sep- 
tember until in May. 

Q. Then the quiet season is from May on to September first? A. Yes, 
sir; it always has been with us. 
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Q. Yon may state if, after yon began on the piece scale about three years 
ago, whether any cut was made at that time? A. Yes. 

Q. About when was the first cut made? A. The first cut, I can not tell 
ou just exactly when that was made. There wasn't any cut of any material 
difference made in our force to amount to anything. Mr. Heineke was the 
superintendent then. He was going to force a cut on us and we asked him 
on some things we could not make anything on to raise them. He decided 
not to make any cut on them and let them go. Some things he did cut. 

Q. When was that? A. A year ago last fall. 

Q. If a cut was made afterwards, when was it? A. The 1st of October, 
this year. 

Q. I believe something has been said about trolleys; can you state how 
many trolleys they have put in? A. This makes the third season for the 
trolley. 

Q. Was the first cut you speak of, before or after the trolley was put in? 
A. That was after the trolley was put in. 

Q. Say up to the 1st of September of the present year, what rate of 
wages was made by the men in your department? A. At days' work? 

Q. Yes, about how much were they making per day on the average. A. 
I should judge as I say — the stripers will average along in the neighborhood 
of $2.25 a day the last year. The first year the trolley system was in we 
would not average over $2.00 a day. Last year was the busiest season we 
have ever had since I worked at the factory. 

Q. You say there was a cut on the first of October. Tell the board what 
that cut consisted in? A. The stripers were cut 20 per cent on every- 
thing. 

Q. Do you know how the cut affected other departments of the work? A. 
The paint shop. 

Q. Yes. A. The painters were cut 20 per cent and the stencilers 20 per 
cent and the brush hands 10 per cent in some things, and the dippers were 
cut, I believe, 5 per cent. 

Q. Were there say, on the first of October some men employed there that 
were not doing piece work — that is, in the entire shops? A. Oh, yes, there 
were some doing piece work. 

Q. What part of the whole number of men that were there were doing day 
work — about what number or what proportion? A. Well, I should judge 
probably 40 ner cent of them; I can not say positively because I do not Know 
exactly only in our own department how they ran. 

Q. Were there any in your own department? A. There were about four 
men in our department that worked day work. 

Q. Do you know whether any cut was made in the day workers? A. I 
do not, 1 could not say; I think not. 

Q. Do you remember what time in October a cut was made? A. The 
first week in October. 

Q. Was any notice given to the employes that the cut would be made? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you receive notice that the cut had been made? A. It was 
along the first week in October; it was between the first and the fourteenth. 

Q, How did you receive the notice? A. The foreman came to us first, 
and told us we would have a new price. 

Q. Were you asked by anybody to submit to the cut or were you simply 
informed tnat the cut was to be made? A. We were simply informed that 
the cut was to be made. 

Q. I believe you were one that helped to organize the Plow Workers 
union. Will you state when that was organized? A. The 14th of October. 

—7 A. 
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Q. What was the purpose in organizing the union? A. The main pur- 
pose in organizing the union — the cut was made first in the wood shop and 
then we received it in the paint shop, and the boys all over the factory, not 
only in one department, but all over the factory , got together for the purpose 
of organizing to try to prevent the company from making any further reduc- 
tions in wages in the shops. It was rumored over the shops that there would 
be a general cut all over the shops. That was the purpose they organized for. 

Q. On the 14th of October, about how many men were there employed in 
the shops? A. In the neighborhood of 180. 

Q. Something was said this morning about a new building; are you in- 
cluding anybody at work on the new building? A. No, sir. 

Q. How many men joined the union on the 14th of October. A. 137, wasn't 
it? Along in the neighborhood of 135. Anyway it was over 130. 

Q. After the union was formed was any notice given to the company that 
a union had been formed. A. No, sir. 

Q. You may state what occurred on the 16th of October? A. On the 16th 
of October, along about 5:00 o'clock, a notice was posted up by the time clock 
that the shop would close down indefinitely. The men were locked out. 

Q. Did you see that notice? A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you to look at that and state whether or not that is a copy of 
the notice that was posted? (Showing witness paper.) A. Yes, that is a 
copy of the notice. 

Q. Will you state whether anything was attached to the notice regarding 
the payment of wages? A. No, there was not. They said there would be a 
notice posted up; I don't believe there was anything attached to the notice 
that day, but I believe there was afterwards posted up a scale of wages. 

Q. Were you notified to get your money? A. Yes sir, we were notified 
that we would receive our pay next day. 

Q. How did that notice come? A. I don't remember. 

Q. This was about a quarter after five that night? A. Yes, about that. 

Q. Were the shops shut down that night? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you did anything after the shops were shut down in regard to meet- 
ing the company, or held any meeting for the purpose of consulting, I wish 
you would state it. A. We held a meeting that night. We got together for 
the purpose of looking over the situation to see what we could do. We were 
well aware of the fact that we were locked out because we organized the 
union. We had a meeting that night and we took in along in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 or 40 members that night. I don't remember just how many. 
Then we had a meeting the next day. 

Q. Were these 30 or 40 members employes of the shops at that time? A. 
Most of them were with the exception of three or four that were employed 
later on that joined to show their good faith. 

By Chairman Job: 

Q. Were these 30 or 40 in addition to the 135 you spoke of? A. Yep, sir. 

Q. After the 16th of Ootober what number remained in the shop that did 
not belong to the union? A. There were some few but I can not say just 
how many. I would not think over eight or ten. 

By Mr. Chapin (continuing examination.) 

Q. You may proceed with the meeting. A. We had a meeting the next 
day, and we appointed our committee to wait on the company and see whether 
they could come to any agreement with them. 

Q. Were you a member of some of these committees? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not personally wait on the company? A. I did at one time in 
place of one of the boys that could not serve. 

Q. You may state what committees were appointed? A. Well, there was 
a scale committee appointed to wait on the company. 
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Q. Did that committee wait on the company? A. They went out to wait 
on the company on Saturday to see this scale. The company said there 
would be a wage scale placed at the clock and each man could call on Satur- 
day and look it over and confer with the company individually. We decided 
not to confer with them individually, but to send a committee to wait on them. 

Q. How did you learn that the scale was to be placed at the clock? A. 
They posted a notice to that effect, I think, I won't say for sure. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting when they met the company on Sat- 
urday morning? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you present at the meeting: in the afternoon when certain of the 
employes went for their wages. A. We all went in a body for our wages. 

Q. Will you tell what occurred at that gathering, if anything? A. Well, 
we went there for our money and Mr. Prather made us a little talk. 

Q. What was the substance of the talk? A. Well, the substance of the 
talk was, that they had got together and built up a fine plant and we were 
trying to tear it down. 

Q. What was said at that time about any of the men being allowed to go back 
to work — anything that was said? A. I don't think there was anything 
mentioned about — 

Q. Was the scale posted at that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is this the scale that you refer to? A. That's the scale right there 
(indicating). 

Q. What was said at that time, or about that time, about any of the mem- 
bers, any of thepeople who had been locked out, having the right to go back 
to work? A. Well, if they wanted to go back to work they could apply in- 
dividually. 

Q. What do you know about the agreement that is dated here Oct. 23; I 
think you remember it? A. Oct. 23, yes. Now in regard to that agreement, 
the only time I met with the company was on Oct. 23. I took Mr. Smith's 
place — he couldn't be there. We met the directors — I guess the directors 
were all there; I don't know how many there are, but the directors were 
most of them there — and we talked over the matter and in fact there wasn't 
anything agreed to between the company and the committee. We only met 
the company and got their side of the story and they didn't seem to care any- 
thing about our side of the story. They put their side of the case before us 
and told us what they would do, and they also stated how many men they 
would put back to work. 

Q. You may state just the proposition that they made to you at that time 
— they made orally at that time. A. Well, they stated— there's another mis- 
understanding, is between the committee. Now, the company claim that 
they said 40 or 50 per cent. Well, our men voted that night. The committee 
reported that they would take back 170 of the old men, and they voted on that 
question, on that ground, to go back to work next morning. Anyway, the 
company said they claimed they would put back 40 or 50 per cent the next 
morning and the rest of the old men as fast as they could find places for 
them. They also stated that they would retain the right to keep all em- 
ployes that they had then hired and also retain the right of putting some new 
men to work that they had promised, and they also stated that these men 
would have to report in a few days or they wouldn't hold their places for 
them, and they also stated that they would notify their agents on the road 
just as soon as ever we notified them that we would return to work, they 
would notify their ag;ents not to hire any more men, and 1 believe that's 
about all the business that was done. 

Q. Bo you remember what day of the week that was that this conversation 
took place? A. On Wednesday afternoon. 

Q. And on Thnrsday morning there was some of the men went to work? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bo you know about how many? A. Well, there wasn't a great many 
of them went to woik. 
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Q. I will ask you if at the meeting on Wednesday, if there was anything 
said about when the men went to work if they would have to sign any sort of 
a contract? A. Well, yes, there was — they had a contract there for us to 
sign, and that contract was— they said they would modify the one they had, 
which we did— I guess you probably have a copy of the two. 

Q. You may look at that and state if that is the one that they had. A. 
Yes, this is the one they had at that time. 

Q. What was said, if anything, about the modification of this form of the 
contract? A. Well, the Sunday work there we objected to that, and we 
also objected — they claimed in that contract that you shall not ask for an 
increase in wages. They said they would strike that out of the contract, 
which they did, and the one we signed when we went to work — that was 
taken out. 

Q. Now, the next morning there were about how many men went to work? 
A. I couldn't say how many there were. 

Q. Go back a little, on the Wednesday when you were talking about this 
matter, there was something said by them about certain promises they had? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please give the board particulars about that? A. They didn't say on 
Wednesday how many promises they had out, but on Saturday Mr. Prather 
had us in the office and he told us then as near as I can recollect, that there 
were three or four. 

Q. And what was said as to what length of time would be given these 
men, if anything was said about it? A. Mr. Prather told us on Saturday 
morning, I believe it was, that these men must apply by Tuesday morning, 
if not he would not hold their places any longer. 

Q. I will ask you if that was the time that this contract was signed? A. 
Yes, it was on Saturday morning. 

Q. This paper here that is signed by the Sattley Plow company and signed 
by yourself and two or three others as a committee, is a contract that was 
presented to you by the company, as I understand, in conformity to the oral 
contract of the Wednesday before — is that right? A. Yes, there was no 
contract at all written on Wednesday. 

Q. But whatever contract was made at that time they claimed was em- 
bodied in this written contract? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you may state if after — if on the following Tuesday — any of these 
men came for employment. A. Not on Tuesday. 

Q. Did any of them come at any time? A. There was one man came on 
Friday. 
Q. Was he put to work? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was there any complaint made? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state what complaint was made to the company and what 
was done. A. There was a committee — they asked for Mr. Prather to 
receive the committee — that they wanted to wait on him and he refused to 
receive the committee. My brother went into the office to speak to Mr. 
Prather in regard to it and he said that he wouldn't receive any committee 
and later on then he informed us that if they wanted to wait on him that they 
could see him at the south office at noon. 

Q. Was you present at that meeting at noon? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now you may state whether after the Friday that the man was taken 
in, whether others were taken in from outside of the men that were locked 
out. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how many? A. Now, I couldn't say how many, I know there 
were some. 

Q. Was any complaint made to the company about that? A. No, sir. 
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Q. On the 21st of October a certain letter was written or proposition sub- 
mitted to the company; do you know anything about that? A. I know there 
was one presented by our scale committee. 

Q. Will you state whether or not that was the proposition that was sub- 
mitted? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was you a member of the scale committee? A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know anything only— A. Only that it was presented, that's 
all. 

Q. Now, you may state what occurred after that that you have knowledge 
of. A. After this scale was presented to them for their approval? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Well, we waited for the company's decision and they 
said the time was too short and they asked for further time. And they let us 
have the fourth floor of the warehouse to hold a meeting in at noon to decide 
whether we would give them further time or not and we held a meeting at 
noon and decided to give them until 5:00 that evening to decide. 

Q. Now, what occurred after the meeting at noon? A. Well, our scale 
committee waited on Mr. Tracy and some of the members of the Sattley Plow 
works. 

Q. You wasn't a member or wasn't present at those meetings? A. No, 
sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. Do you remember what — you worked, did you, the week ending Octo- 
ber 16? A. October 16? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember what your wages were per day? A. Ending Octo- 
ber 16 I drawed $10.46. 
Q. Didn't you draw $10.60? A. I have it here, $10.46. 
Q. How many hours did you work? A. My book doesn't show the hours. 

Q. Isn't it $10.50— how many hours did you work? A. I couldn't tell you 
that— there was one day I drawed $1.50; one day .61; one day, $2.80; one day, 
$2.60; one day, $1.09, and one day $2.58. Thars the way I have it on my 
book. 

Q. Does your book show the number of hours you worked? A. No, sir. 

Q. Didn't you work 4123 hours that week? A. That I say I couldn't tell. 

Q. You don't know what your wages averaged per day? A. I can tell 
you near about what it does in the year. 

Q. I am talking now about that week. Can you say your wages didn't 
average $2.50 a day that week? A. $2.50. 

Q. Two and a half? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That's what they averaged? A . Yes, sir, about in the neighborhood of 
$2.50. 

Q. Take the week ending November 27, that's the last week. A. Novem- 
ber 27? 

Q. Yes, how many hours did you work that week? A. I couldn't tell you 
how many hours I worked, I can tell you what I drew. 

Q. Didn't you work 44 5-6 hours and draw $12.31? A. The way I keep 
the time is just to keep the amount I draw. 

Q. Number of hours you work each day? A. I don't keep that. 

Q. You just keep the dollars and cents? A. Yes. 

Chairman Job— What did you draw that week? A. $11.85. 
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Mr. Wheeler— You drew 12.31, according to the pay-roll. A. Some of 
that was a mistake on my last week's pay. About 40 cents is to come off for 
the mistake on my last week's pay. The time-keeper made a mistake and it 
was not corrected in time to get it in the week before; $11.85 was what 
I made that week. 

Q. It would reduce the number of hours you worked? A. No, no, this 
mistake was made the week before. 

Q. You were overpaid the week before? A. No, I had not been paid 
enough. 

Chairman Job — What are you asking from, Judge; the time sheets of the 
company? 

Mr. Wheeler— Yes; it is taken from the pay-roll— -the week ending Oct. 16, 
and the week ending Nov. 27. 

Chairman Job— The men go by that? 

Witness — Yes, we have a time card and fill it out every day. 

Mr. Wheeler— In neither of these instances had you worked a full week? 
A. No, sir. 

Chakman Job— Why not? A, There was not work enough for us. 

Q. You were there ready to work all the time? A. Yes, sir. I have not 
left the employ of the company since I went there six years ago; I have 
stayed through slack seasons all the way through. I have another book to 
show you just where I drew all the way from $4.00 to $5.00 pay a week. 

Mr. Wheeler — There was not work enough, then, for the men already 
there? A. No; that is, the stripers. 

Q. You are speaking of the painters, too? A. I am speaking just of 
one branch. 

Q. That is all you know about? A. I am speaking about the rest of the 
work. 

Q. You say this trolley system was put in three years ago and that this is 
the third season? A.. Yes, sir; the third season. 

Q. Wasn't it installed last winter or a year ago this fall past? A. Well, 
now, that may be so; but I was thinking this was the third season. 

Q. After that system was installed there was some readjustment of the 
scale, was there? A. Not to speak of. There was some little, and we ob- 
jected. The superintendent was going to cut us, and we wanted a raise on 
some things that we could not make anything at all on, and he would not 
raise them, so we told him that unless he wanted to adjust those things we 
did not feel as though we could stand a cut on our other work. It was 
simply dropped then. 

Q. You are not an employe of the Sattley Manufacturing company now? A. 
Not according to their statement; we are out on strike now. 

Q. How long since you worked there? A. We went out on the 26th. 

Q. The 26th of November; voluntarily? A. We went out as a body. 

Q. Going back for a moment to the introduction of this trolley system; 
you say, as I remember your statement, the number of men was not mate- 
rially increased, although the output of the plant was largely increased? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. The number of men in your department was decreased? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why was that? A. Well, this trolley system knocked them out. 

Q. It dispensed with some of their services? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any change in the piece work system or in the price of the 
piece work prior to October last? A. No. 

Q. Then these men made much more than they did before? A. They 
made more at piece work than at day work. 
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Q. They made more than they did before? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was by reason of the introduction of this trolley system? A. 
Oh, no; we made as much at piece work before the trolley system was in- 
troduced. 

Q. You could do more work, couldn't you? A. In some branches. 

Q. In yours— the stripers? A. In some few instances. We have the 
same amount to do as when it was on the floor. 

Q. How do you account for increasing the output and decreasing the 
number of men? A. I will tell you how that is. In working the trolley 
system, three men can do as much dipping as 40 men could do. 

Chairman Job— Were they paid by the piece? A. No, they were day men. 

Mr. Wheeler— How about the stripers? All that work had to be striped? 
A. Yes, I put in 85 hours in one week; I worked eight Sundays straight. 

Chairman Job— On piece work? A. No, sir; on day work— and on piece 
work, too. 

Mr. Geiger— Were you working at the same time part piece work and part 
day work? A. Oh, no; when I worked 85 hours, we worked straight piece 
work altogether. 

Mr. Wheeler— How much more work can you do with the trolley system 
than you did before? A. Oh, well, it would not amount to a great sififht only 
in the handling of frames. 

Q. Then how do you explain this large increase in the proportion of 5,000 
to 11,000, with the same number of men or with a less number of men. A. 
A man gets to be an expert at his business. 

Q. I don't know about that? A. Well, you lawyers get to be experts. It 
is the same way with the men with a business or trade. We have worked 
there and we have got the business down a little finer. These people will tell 
you they have five or six stripers there now. They can take two of the old 
men that can do as much work as the whole push they have got there. When 
it was put on piece work they actually worked harder to get out the work. 

Q. Did you become expert immediately upon putting in this trolley system, 
at what you had been doing the five years before? A. Why we worked there 
five years and learned this business. 

Q. It took five years to learn it? A. No, sir; I worked in the carriage 
business 14 years before 1 went there. 

Chairman Job— The judge says that you stated that when this trolley system 
was introduced that dispensed with a number of the stripers? A. Oh, no; 
the varnishers. I say there are some parts of the trolley system that we can 
do faster on the trolley than on the floor. 

Q. The trolley then helped the stripers out to a certain extent? A. To a 
certain extent, yes. 

Mr. Wheeler— When did you leave the service of the company? A. The 
26th day of November. 

Q. You have not been there since? A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you organized a union on the 14th of October? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name of that union? A. A Plow Workers' union. 

Q. Has it a written constitution and by-laws? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you produce it, please? A. I don't know whether any of the 
members have got them or not. 

Q. Will you furnish it to the board and make it a part of your testimony? 

Mr. Chap in — We will do that if we can get one. I have tried to get one. 

Chairman Job — Are you incorporated? 
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Witness — No, sir; we haven't our constitution and by-laws printed yet. 
George F. Paul, secretary of the Plow Workers' union— that is what is gov- 
erning: us now (producing pamphlet.) That is the general constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Wheeler— Look at that. 

Witness — Yes, that is what is governing us now. We have a constitution 
and by-laws now, but we haven't them printed yet. 

Chairman Job — We would like to see that. 

Witness — It has not been presented to the body for approval. Our consti- 
tution and by-laws has to be drawn up and adopted by the union. As soon 
as they are drawn up and adopted we will furnish them to the board. 

Mr. Wheeler — This pamphlet here is the constitution and by-laws of the 
general federation — the parent society from which you got your authority, 

Mr. Ma this — Is it a fact that you are affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? You are simply an auxiliary. As I understand it, you are 
affiliated with the American Federation taking in any and all organized labor. 

Mr. Wheeler — I suppose they could pass no laws contrary to these. Is it 
the province of this society to control in any way the employment of labor in 
the factory and places where men are employed? 

Witness — In what way do you mean? 

Q. To control it in any way. A. Not any further than to get them or- 
ganized. 

Q. You organize the men in the factory, for instance; now is it any part 
of the province of this organization organized in this factory here to dictate 
in any way to the employer whom he shallSemploy or discharge? A. In this 
way that contract explains all that; that proposition that we have presented 
to the company there — it explains all of that. 

Q. Suppose the Sattley Manufacturing company should take into its em- 
ploy men who are not members of your union; what would you do about it? 
A. They could hire them. 

Q. What would your society do? A. We would get them into our union. 

Q. Suppose you could not? A. I guarantee that we would get them in. 

Q. You would ask the company to consider the matter and discharge them 
if they did not join your union? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Suppose they should discharge a man who is a member of your organi- 
zation; what would you do about it? A. Then we would ask the right to con- 
sider the matter with the company whether he was fired justly or unjustly. 
If he was fired justly, let him go; if not, we would ask the company to restore 
him to work. 

Q. Who determines that? A. We have a committee to investigate. 

Q. If you determine that he was unjustly discharged, what would you do 
about it? A. We would go to the company and ask them to put him back 
to work. 

Q. Suppose they would not do it? A. I don't know what the consequen- 
ces would be then. 

Q. How long have you belonged to the federation or society? A. Since 
the 14th of October. 

Q. Never before? A. No. 

Chairman Job — Do you know whether or not it is a fact that in some unions 
if a man is discharged and a dispute arises as to whether he is justly dis- 
charged, an arbitration committee is appointed to decide the matter? A. I 
could not say about that. 

Chairman Job — Do you know whether that is a fact, Mr. Paul? 

Mr. George F. Paul — Most generally so. A committee waits on the com- 
pany and they look the matter over and it has its say. 
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Chairman Job — Isn't it sometimes the arrangement to leave it to a third 
party? 

Mr. Paul—Yes; you can leave it to a third party. 

Mr. Wheeler— You say that they failed to take back some men? 

Witness — Yes, sir. 

Q. Men that had been working previous to what you call the lockout — 
how many? A. I think there were ten out when we went out on strike. 

Q. Was any time fixed when these men were to be taken back? A. They 
were to be taken back as fast as there were places for them. 

Q. Was there any time limit? A. Well, they said— I can not exactly 
mention the words— but they said if it took to the time they had the new 
building finished. 

Q. Give me the names of the men that were not taken back. A. I can 
not give you the names of all them. Let the secretary give them. 

Q. I want to know the names of these men. A. Henry Hahn is one of 
the stripers; John Priestman in the paint shop; outside of that I don't know 
who they were. The secretary can give them all to you. 

Q. There wasn't work enough for the stripers that were there? A. No, 
but prior to this lockout we all worked and took our share of the work, ana 
when it was done, we went home and were satisfied. 

Q. You say there was one man taken in on Friday succeeding the time 
you went to work. Who was that? A. I can not call his name. 

Q. Where did he come from? A. I think he came from Alton. 

Q. That matter was explained beforehand that he had given up his place. 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You were not present at any explanation? A. No, sir. 

Q. You say there were others? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they? A. I can not tell you; thoy were taken into different 
departments over the shop. 

Q. Isn't it true that they were employed by Mr. Deffenbaugh and worked 
on the new building? A. I think not. It has not been reported that way 
to me. 

Q. You don't know of your own knowledge? A. No, I do not know of 
my own knowledge about that. 

Q. Since you went out on the 26th of November on this strike, what has 
your society done with reference to picketing around the works there? A. 
Well, we have just simply watched round there and talked to those that we 
could and explained matters to them. 

Q. Have you had sentries or pickets around there? A. We have had 
men watching around. 

Q. All around? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of service did those men perform? A. They perform the 
duty that if any men come along, that if they are going to work there, they 
talked to them and explained matters to them. 

Q. Is that done under the orders of the union? A. No, not altogether. 

Q. Is this picketing done by order of the union? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mathis — Is there violence — any more than explaining your situation to 
the people? A. Not that I have seen. 

Mr. Wheeler — Not that you have seen? A. No, sir: I understand there 
has been some violence done there, but there has beeu none that I have 3een. 

Q. Have there been any assaults made upon the men who working at the 
plant? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom was that done by? A. Done by a young coon. 
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Q. By men working at the plant? A. Well, he was working at the plant. 

Q. I asked you if there was any violence done the men working at the 
plant? A. Oh, I thought you meant by men working at the plant. As I 
say, I don't know much more about that than what I see in the papers. 

Q. Has there been any report of that sort made at your meetings or your 
committee meetings? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know a man by the name of Hecker? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where does he work? A. At the Sattley Plow Works. 

Q. He has been working there since the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of his having been injured or assaulted? A. 1 know he 
was assaulted. 

Q. Do you know the man who did it? A. Yes, sir; I know the man; I 
don't know how he did it. 

Q. Does he belong to your union? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know about anybody else having been assaulted? A. I don't 
know their names. 

Mr. Mathis— Have any of your men been assaulted by any of the workmen 
at the plant there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the nature of it? A. The nature of their assaults has been 
in the way of drawing a gun. 

Q. Does your lodge or organization uphold or encourage your men to do 
any violence or uphold any violence? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler — Have you ever been there when the street cars were going 
away in the evening? A. Yes, sir; I am there every evening. 

Q. What did you see done by members of your union to obstruct the 
cars — to prevent men from getting on or going away? A. They come there 
and hollowed "scab" at them. Once in a while they get up close and see 
what they look like. It is very seldom we see such men and we want to get 
close to them. 

Q. How long have you observed the detention of cars while the men were 
getting on? A. Ever since we have been out. 

Q. How long was the detention each time? A. I could not say how long. 

Q. As much as ten minutes? A. No, sir, I don't think that long. They 
always had plenty of police there to get them off. 

Q. Dou't think it would exceed ten minutes? A. I don't think so; 1 ain't 
got no watch and never kept time on it. 

Q. Have you established any place of rendezvous for the members of your 
society near the works there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it? A. We have a tent. 

Q. When was that put up? A. A week ago last Saturday. 

Q. In what proximity is that to the entrance to the works? A. It is in the 
northwest corner. 

Q. Near by? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Across the street? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Immediately across the street? A. Cata-cornered on the northwest 
corner. 

Q. Eight across from the works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How often do you men call there? A. We are all supposed to cal* 
there every day. 

Q. When men are coming to their work and going from their work, how 
many are there? A. There are different numbers there; I won't say the 
number. 
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Q. Are there more there at that time than at other times during the day? 
A. Generally more. 
Q. As many as a hundred? A. Sometimes and sometimes not so many. 
Q. Sometimes more than that. A. Sometimes more than that. 

Q. I wish you would look at this paper and see if it is your signature. 
(Showing witness copy of individual agreement heretofore quoted in state- 
ments of Messrs. Chapin and Prather.) A. Yes, sir. 



RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. I will ask you as to what the company has been doing down there 
while you were guarding the works? A. Well, they are putting out pickets, 
too, but they are putting theirs on the inside. 

Q. Where have the new employes been keeping themselves? A. They 
eat in the basement of the office. There is where they eat, aod they sleep in 
the warehouse. 

Q. Many of the employes come and go there during the day? A. Gro out- 
side of the factory? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Well, there is about 30 or 40, I guess— may be as many 
as 50 altogether. 

Q. Your attention was called to a contract or agreement of some kind that 
you said you signed. I will ask if, after that agreement was signed, you had 
any talk with the officers of the company about a raise of wages or anything 
of that kind? A. No, I didn't have any talk with them. 

Q. Was any proposition made to you by the company that your wages 
would be raised in any way? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what that proposition was? A. I was at work in the neighbor- 
hood of a week, when the superintendent came around and told me that my 
wages would be raised 25 cents on the day. 

Q. What reason did he give, if any? A. The main reason was, I guess, 
that on the afternoon we met the company I told Mr. Prather and the board 
that I thought my scale was worth more than $2 a day and when it was worth 
that much at day work in 1895. 

vj. Under this contract what were you to receive a day? A. Twenty cents 
an hour. 

Chairman Job — How many hours did you work? A. Ten hours. That is 
what it says there, but we never worked ten hours, except during the busy 
season. 

Q. Do you get the same rate for overtime? A. No, sir; the same rate 
for nights and Sundays. 

Mr. Chapin — You have testified to two weeks in which you put in extra 
hours. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you if that was the way you worked in the busy season? A. 
From the last of February or the first of March we would run 75 or 80 hours 
the year round. 

Q. Take it the year round, how much of the time would you work— the 
regular day work — how much time would you get in on an average the year 
round? A. Our time would average about $2.25 a day, or a little more. 
Previous to that, it would not average that much. 

Q. What number of hours would you put in on an average the year round? 
Would you put in the whole ten hours? A. No, not on an average. 

Q. Would it average nine hours, or eight hours? A. 1 should judge it 
would not average over eight hours, taking it the year round. 

Mr. Geiger— How did you come to sign this at 20 cents an hour? I believe 
your last pay-roll shows $1.60 to $2.00 a day. A. Yes, sir, 
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Q. How did you come to quit the employ of the Sattley Manufacturing 
company? A. They locked us out. 

Q. After you signed this agreement? A. No, after that we went out on 
a strike. 

Q. Who called you out? A. The organization. 

Q. Do you consider your obligation to the organization more binding than 
your contract? A. When there is only one party bound. 

Q. Have they broken their agreement with you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what manner? A. Their agreement was to take back our old men 
in preference to new men. 

Q. Was not that explained to you by Mr. Prather when the new building 
was completed? A. He stated if it took until that time to do it; but the old 
men were to have the preference. 

Q. The old men, you state, were to have the preference? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But these men they took back;— is it your understanding that they were 
to take them back before the building was completed or afterwards? A. It 
was our understanding if they had places for them thev were to take them 
back. 

Mr. Mathis— Then, is it a fact that they broke their contract? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Geiger— I see it is stated that you agreed to give three days' notice; 
did you do that? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the organization do that? A. No, sir. 

Chairman Job— That wage scale of 20 cents an hour was satisfactory? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. Did you sign that under compulsion? A. Yes, you might say under 
compulsion ; we had to sign that before we could go to work. 

Mr. Geiger— Did they use any foree? A. No, but we had to sign that or 
stay out. 

Q. Was the union organized at the time you signed this? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mathis— If the company fulfilled their contract would you men have 
stayed at work? A. Certainly. 

Chairman Job— You signed that on the understanding that soon after that 
there was to be a readjustment of wages? A. Yes, sir. He said he would 
take up the wage scale with any individual at any time. 

Mr. Geiger— Wasn't any time stated? A. No; he said at any time after 
we signed they would take it up. Mr. Prather said, **I, or Mr. Coy will take 
up the matter after we get settled up." 

Chairman Job— If it wasn't for the fact that the union was involved, you 
don't think this matter of wages would cut any figure? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler— They did take up the wage scale with you individually after- 
wards—advanced you 25 cents a day? A. Yes. 

Q. And afterwards adjusted the piece work? A. Part of it they did, and 
part of it they didn't. 

Q. So that you got $2.64 a day in November? A. We had no particular 
complaint to make. 

Q. Then why did you jump your contract? Was it on account of the 
union? A. That was only satisfactory to one branch *of it. We are all in a 
body together. That is only satisfactory to one single branch, and it was not 
altogether satisfactory to the stripers. 

Chairman Job— What proportion of your men who went out on a strike 
have left the city or secured jobs elsewhere? A. I could not say as to that. 
I know there is some. I guess probably the secretary would have that. 

Q. Have you considered the question of whether the union would do the 
shop any good? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Let us have your version of that matter. Do you know what they claim, 
or is there anybody else better posted than you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then we had better have him testify. Did you take into consideration 
the cost of machinery— these trolley lines put in by the company? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What was the cost of them? A. We do not know. 

Q. Did you consider the fact, that the company wanted to pay for them in 
some way? A. I heard one of the company said to our foreman that that 
trolley system had more than paid for itself. I am sorry to say, it was A. 
Sattley's father. He is not here, but the foreman will verify the statement. 

Q. Are the men in other shops generally unionized? A. They are getting 
that way. 

Q. Do you know of any other shops that are unionized? A. There are 
two at Moline and one at Peoria. 

Q. Do you mean the whole shop, or have they various branches, such as 
blacksmiths? As I understand it, your union is the Plow Makers' union. 
Do they have the Plow Makers' union, or the various branches? A. I could 
. not say as to that. 

Q. What is the object of forming this union among the men? A. To better 
our cause in the way of fairness to ourselves and the company. 

Q. Is that the object stated in your constitution? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many members have you in your union now? A. I think there 
is 246 to 256. 

Q. Have you received any assistance or sympathy from other unions or 
the Federation of Labor? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Material assistance— money assistance? A. Yes, from other unions. 

Mr. Mathis— Are the other branches slack of work the same as you are? 
A. I think they all run about the same. 

Q. As T understand, your average wages is about $2.25 a day. I would like 
to ask if you would average $50 a month for skilled labor? A. I should 
judge we would last year. 

Q. What would you average year before last? A. The year before last, 
I do not think we would average that. 

Q. Then, as I understand you, the skilled workmen who average $2.25 a 
day, would not average over $50 a month last year. A. I eould not say ex- 
actly how much. 

Chairman Job— Have you any objection to saying what relief you got from 
other organizations here? A. 1 don't know; we are getting plenty of it. 

Q. Suppose a reconciliation could be effected; what would be your theory 
as to what to do with the men now at work over there— the "scabs?" A. 
That would be a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Wheeler— About the unions at Moline— have you any personal knowl- 
edge about the shops there? Take the Deere Manufacturing company; do 
you know anything about it? A. No, this is the first union I have belonged to. 

Q. You do not know personally about it? A. No. 

Q. Do you know personally if any plow factory m the State is unionized? 
A. 1 know personally that they have unions in the shops. 

Q. They may or may not be union shops. Do the employes recognize 
them? A. I don't know about that. 

Q. Who organized this union here? A. The American Federation of 
Labor. m ^ _ ,, 

Q. Who was the organizing officer? There was a committee of tnem. 
There was Woodmansee and Burns— I could not name all of them. 

Mr. Chapin— Was any approach made by the officers of the Sattley Manu- 
facturing company to get you to withdraw from the union? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. State what it was. A. I will state that Mr. Carter came from the paint 
shop — 

Q. What position does he occupy? A. I can not state what they call him. 
He seems to be general foreman; he is one of their head men there. He 
came into the paint shop and talked to me and some more members of the 
union for about an hour and fifteen minutes, and asked us what it would 
take to break up this infernal union. That is the very question he put to us. 
We told him it could not be busted up; that we had a right to our organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Mathis— Did he offer you any adjustment? A. He didn't come right 
out and offer us any. He threw out some pretty broad hints; that is the way 
I took it. 

Mr. Chapin— Was anything said about the increase of wages if vou would 
drop out of the union? A. Not to me. 

Mr. Geiger— You stated that when you started six years ago they paid vou 
$2.25 a day. A. No, sir; they paid $2.00 a day. 

Q. After they put in this trolley system you made $2.65; wasn't that a 
benefit to you? A. We made that before, 

Q. You made it afterwards; wasn't it a material benefit to you? A. In 
some ways; it was a detriment to some of them; there were 25 or 30 knocked 
out altogether. 

James Heizer. 
James Heizer, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. Mr. Heizer, how long have you been employed in those shops? A. I 
went to work there the latter part of last December. 

Q. Were you employed before that time? A. Yes, sir; four or five years 
ago I worked for them. 

Q. When you went back last December, what department were you in? 
A. In the paint shop 

Q. Were you working by the scale? A. No, sir. I was a day workman. 

Q. What wages did you receive? A. $1.50. 

Q. Did you receive the same wages up to the time the lock-out took place? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Heizer, I believe you were on the committee that had some 
talk with the company about these various matters ; will you please state what 
you did? A. I was on the grievance committee that waited on Mr. Prather 
in regard to getting that man out of the shop from Alton. 

Q. State to the board when you went to see Mr. Prather. A. I sent word 
to Mr. Prather by the superintendent, asking if he would receive a committee 
of the men at 11:00 o'clock. He sent word back, no; that he would not receive 
a committee of the men, but at any time any of us wanted to see him indi- 
vidually, he would meet him. It was decided to go up and see him. I asked 
him if he would talk to our president, Oscar A. Kibele. He said, no; that if 
I had any grievance, he would talk to me; if not, I didn't have any business 
there. He done considerable talking. 1 kept quiet. He then told me to have 
Oscar Kibele come up there and he would tell him what he told me. He said, 
" He can bring half a dozen with him; I can tell half a dozen as well as one." 
As the whistle blew, the superintendent said Mr. Prather said, if I, or any of 
the other boys, wanted to see him, he would be in the south office. I and 
others went up, and as soon as we went in — we did not state our business — 
he commenced and done most of the talking. I could not state all of it; but 
anyhow, he told us he was tired of this foolishness and he intended to have 
this thing stopped; that the company had decided they never would run this 
as a union shop; that they would shut down for a year before they would do 
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that; and more than that, in regard to this man we were kicking about, he 
was hired and brought here and went back to Alton on business and had lost 
his job on account of it and the company was determined to stick by him if 
they had to shut the shop down to do it; also, that Mr. Heineke and some 
others had lost their jobs and they were going to do the same by them. 1 
then asked Him, " Mr. Prather, didn't you say if there was any other men in 
this shop after Tuesday, you would fire them?" He said, " That was a verbal 
statement. We have a contract and we are going to be sole judges as to 
whether we are living up to the contract. We are going to give you a scale 
wages; if you are satisfied, it is all right; if you are not, you can quit today, 
two weeks or ten weeks, or whenever you want to; it doesn't make any 
difference to us." We saw it was useless to have any further conference with 
Mr. Prather and we walked out of the office. 

Q. Did you have any further conference with Mr. Prather or any other 
officers of the company? A. No. sir. Not in a business way. 



CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You belong to the union, do you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What position do you fill in that body? A. Well, I am a member of the 
executive board. 

Q. What care or supervision or authority over these headquarters down 
here have you? A. I was appointed by the union to take charge of the men 
there. 

Q. What men? A. Our men — the union men. 

Q. What charge do you mean? A. To keep them patrolling around the 
factory, to have them stop the men there, explain the situation to them, and 
try to prevent them from entering the factory. 

Q. How many men do you detail for that service? A. In the busy season 
we keep them patrolling around there about a block and a half apart. 

Q. How many men? A. I suppose we have on duty up to this cold spell 
about 25 or 30 around that factory all the time. 

Q. Do you know anything of acts of violence down there? A. Only what 
I have heard. 

Q. Any reported to you by the men? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any of the men being assaulted? A. Only what I have 
heard. I have never seen anything of it. 

Q. How near is your tent to where the street cars pass? A. It is about 40 
feet from the street car. 

Q. When the men quit work there, what takes place there? A. Well, sir, 
we gather around there and halloo "seab" at them and try to show up there 
in a body and show that we are fighting a fight there with the company. 

Q. What is your object in showing up in a body? A. To show our strength. 

Q. Want to intimidate these men? A- I guess to tell the plain truth about 
it, it is to have a peaceable demonstration with these men. That is the in- 
struction. 

Q. How peaceable is it? A. It has been very peaceable. 

Q. Any jostling of the men? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Running against them or pushing them? A. Yes, on one occasion. 

Q. Any kicking? A. I eould not say. 

Q. Didn't you ever see anybody get kicked there? A. No, I never seen a 
man get kicked. 

Q. That oceurs every evening, doesn't it? A. No, sir. 

Q. How many evenings? A. It occurred on two occasions — this jostling 
and shoving. 
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Q. You congregate every evening? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Follow them home? A. No, sir. 

Q. Any men followed home or in the direction of their homes? A. We 
have followed some of them in order to get to talk with them. 

Q. Did they seek any conversation with you? A. Those men? 

Q. Yes. A. No, sir. 

Q. What do your men carry? Are they armed in any way? A. I have 
never seen a pistol. 

Q. Have you ever seen anything? A. No, sir; I would like to state that 
my business there is to keep down a disturbance. 

Q. Have you seen them with a stick with a nail in the end? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you seen poles or sticks sharpened at the end? A. I have seen one 
little fellow, about so high (indicating) that had a stick about as big as he 
was. 

Q. . Did you ever see any prodding of the men with those sticks as they 
came out from the work? A. No, sir. 

Q. Or with anything of the kind? A. No, sir. 

Q. You are not now in the employ of the company? A. I don't suppose 
they consider it that way. 

Q. You left their employ? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. I wish you would look at that paper. That is your signature? (Show- 
ing witness copy of agreement heretofore submitted in evidence.) A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What time did you go out on the 26th? A. Tuesday evening at 5:00 
o'clock, the 26th of November. 

RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. OHAPIN. 

Q. Judge Wheeler has asked you about what you did down there when the 
cars stopped and when the men were leaving the shops. Does the company 
get as much fun out of this as you do? A. They seem to enjoy it. 

Q. What is done by the company's officers or men? A. The only time 
they have done any shoving was when the strike first started. The boys 
didn't thoroughly understand what we wanted them to do. There was some 
crowding and shoving. On one particular occasion they failed to get one 
man on; they could not get him on. They stepped back and we opened up 
the line ourselves and put the man on the car. 

Q. Judge Wheeler asked you whether or not you at various times followed 
the men in the direction of their homes; 1 will ask you, what opportunity, if 
any, is given to talk to these men at the works or near the works? A. None 
at all; the street car waits until they come out of the office; the police form a 
line on each side for these men to march through. 

George F. Paul. 
George F. Paul, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF, BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. You are an employe of the Sattley Plow works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long ago did you go to work there? A. I think it was in October, 
1897. 

Q. Have you worked there ever since? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, you may state in what department you worked? A. Well, I 
worked in all departments; I have worked in the polishing room at piece 
work; I also have had charge of the electric lighting. 
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Q. What wages did yon receive before the first day of September? A. 
received 16 cents per hour for the day work, and whatever 1 could make at 
piece work. 

Q. Can you say about how much you received for the piece work? A. 
Some days I would make according to how much time I would put in on the 
lights; some days I would make $2.25 and some days I would make $1.75; 
some days not that much. 

Q. What part of the time while you were there did you put in in work, or 
how much time did you lose? A. I was employed almost steady unless I 
laid off on my own account. 

Q. Can you state about bow much you received per month, both from 
piece work and from day work? A. 1 should judge the last three or four 
months I was making about $10 a week. 

Q. After the reduction along the first of October, what difference, if 
any, did that make in your compensation? A. None whatever; they left that 
stand as it was; I belonged to the polishing department. 

Q. You helped to form this union? A. I didn't have any hand in forming 
the union; I was one of the charter members. 

Q. What position do you occupy in the union at this time? A. I was 
elected recording secretary. 

Q. If you were on some of the committees that went to see Mr. Prather, or 
any of the committees that went to see the Sattley Plow company, state what 
you did? A. I was on the first committee that went to see the company; we 
waited on the company Tuesday night, Oct. 22; the committee consisted of 
President Kibele, John Staley, Funderbunk, C. Schmidt, Chase, and myself, 
Mr. Chase has left the city and gone to work at Canton, I believe. 

Q. That was three or four days before the strike? A. That was Oct. 22. 

Q. State what occurred at that meeting? A. Well, we met Mr. Prather , 
Mr. Sattley and Mr. Carter, and Superintendent Coy; the situation was 
talked over; they seemed to think they could not run as a union shop; in 
other words, they refused to run it as a union shop; they said they would 
rather shut up the gates than to run it as a union shop. Of course our boys 
were waiting for us to make a report; they were meeting at Carpenters' hail. 
Of course there was not much said about the wages. They said they would 
post the day wage scale up and if any one wanting to see that scale — they had 
posted the scale on Saturday prior to that — and if we wanted to abide by 
that day scale we could, and if we did not we could quit. We went back and 
reported. We couldn't get an understanding because there was only Prather, 
Sattley, Carter and Coy there, and even then we couldn't get an agreement 
because the company was not represented fully. We went back and made a 
report and let the union have a vote on it. We went back and reported, and 
that was all there was to it. 

Q. Was any reason given why the lock-out occurred? A. The under- 
standing was, from the company's side, that they shut down to adjust the 
wage scale. That was something that never happened before. 

Q. Did they say anything to you? A. No, they posted a notice on the 
clock to that effect. 

Q. Were you present at the time when this talk was had in regard to tak- 
ing back the old employes? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what occurred at that time? A. At that time — that was about 
a week or two prior to the strike, I don't remember just when, but the ques- 
tion came up, that was the noon that we called in. Mr. Heizer went into 
see if he would meet a committee. He refused to meet a committee of the 
union. I was one of the half dozen that went with Kibele. 

Q. This talk about taking back the old employes October 23 — there were 
some propositions made to you by the company that some certain employes 
were to be taken back. A. Oh, yes; that was the 23rd— Wednesday after- 
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noon, October 23. We were in the main office of the Sattley Plow Works 
We met there, Mr. Tracy, John T. Peters, H. K. Weber, Mr. Prather, Mr. 
Sattley, Martin Heineke and the superintendent, Mr. Coy. From our side I 
think there were myself, Mr. Kibele, Mr. Staley, Mr. Chase, Mr. McLean 
and Funderburk. In regard to this, they stated, or some one said — I believe 
Mr. Prather said — they could take back 40 or 50 per cent in the morning if 
we agreed to go to work. Mr. Peters spoke up and said, "I think we could 
take back 175 men." Mr. Heineke said, "No, 1 don't think we could take 
back that many." It was agreed that they could take back 40 or 50 percent. 
We held a meeting that same night. A vote was taken on it and the boys 
decided to go back to work, so we telephoned out to Mr. Prather that night 
and told him they would go to work, and he says, "All right." So all the 
boys gathered over at the office on October 24th. First they called the 
grinders, the polishers and plow fitters. They were the three departments 
that they didn't make any change in; they left them on the piece work plan. 
We signed this little iron-clad — that is what I think they are— I don't think 
they are any contracts — its something of a compulsory act. They had to 
sign it or throw up their jobs. 

Q. These small printed forms — when were they submitted to you 1 ? A. 
They locked us out on the 16th, on Wednesday night, and on Friday and 
Saturday the foremen were on the corners trying to intimidate the fellows to 
sign them. They would not sign them. We had already taken a vote that 
we would not sign anything. The different foremen went around to the men 
and asked them to sign these iron-clads. They didn't sign any until October 
24th. 

Q. In the talk on the 23rd, was anything said that these contracts must be 
signed if the men came back? A. Why, yes. They said if we wanted to go 
back, sign one of them and go to work; if not, we could not. 

Q. The actual number went back the next morning; about how many? 
A. Between 40 and 50 the first day. 

Q. Did they take back all they could? A. I should say not; they could 
have taken back nearly every one of the men that they left off. 

Q. Were you present at any time when the question arose as to them 
taking any other men before the old men were all taken back? A . I was. 

Q. State what occured than? A. That was the Saturday morning I had 
reference to. Mr. Heizer went in first; he has stated that part. Mr. Prather 
asked the question, "What is it, boys?" I spoke up and said, "Its all on ac- 
count of that fellow in the wood shed that you hired here from Alton." That 
seemed to incense Mr. Prather and he didn't give us any more chance at all. 
He said they had hired that man, that he was here, and they had to take care 
of him. Along during the conversation, or before that, I was at a conference 
where he stated that he would not take any more new men on with the ex- 
ception of two or three that were coming from Alton and probably some from 
Rockford. That was on Saturday morning, the morning we signed that 
paper. They were to be there on Sunday. This one man, especially, was to 
be there on Sunday, but we extended the time to Tuesday. That man didn't 
come until Friday. He said, "We hired that man and expect to keep him 
here. We are under obligations to him and we will take care of him if we 
have to shut the gates." He said, "Furthermore, about that little agreement, 
we are going to be the sole .judges as to whether we live up to that agree- 
ment or not." He stated, like Mr. Heizer said, that "We are going to sub- 
mit a scale of wages; if you don't like it you can quit, by the union or any 
way you want to; it doesn't make any difference, whether you quit now or 
ten weeks from now." 

Q. Were you present at any other conferences with the company or their 
representatives? A. No, I think that was the only one. 

Q. Do you knovr whether any other men were put on besides the Alton 
man? A. They had taken on several new ones, still there were seven men 
on the streets when we struck. They have taken on about 20 or 30 now. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 



Q. Let me get the exact time when you went to see Mr. Prather and the 
officers of the company in regard to this man who had been employed from 
Alton. A. The date? 

Q. -Yes, approximately with reference to this strike; was it the same day 
you went out? A. No, it was probably a week or two before that. 

Q. After that, you formulated this demand you made on the company? 
A. Yes, that was formulated at a meeting prior to the strike. 

Q. It was formulated after you had waited on Mr. Prather about this man 
from Alton; is that true? A. Yes. 

Q. It was formulated after these men, as you claim, had been taken on 
from other places; is that true, too? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did it happen that you did not make any reference to that in the 
formal demand you make on the company the day that you struck. A. We 
did; that is not the same; it says, substantially the same. 

Q. Is there anything in this in regard to the man that came from Alton? 
A. 1 should think so. They were to take the old men back. We did not 
want him thrown out; we wanted the old men taken back. 

Q. What was your demand when you went to visit Mr. Prather — when you 
said it was about that man from Alton? A. He said to us in that prior con- 
ference, " If you find after Tuesday that there is a man in that shop hired 
before, tell me and I will discharge him." 

Q. Did you go there to demand his discharge? A. We did not. 

Q. What did you want done? A. We wanted our men hired. 

Q. This man had already been hired? A. He was at work. 

Q. You didn't want anything done with him? A. No, if they had put 
our men at work we would have let him stay too. 

Q. The only reference to that man is where it says, "The reinstatement 
of all old employes," that is the only way the man is alluded to? A. Yes. 

Q. What other men were taken on besides this man from Alton? — and 
what was his name, by the way? A. I never kept tab of their names. 

Q. What was the man's name from Alton? A. Offet, or some such 
name; he works in the wood shop. 

Q. You say you cannot give any other names? A. No, sir. 

Q. What departments were they working in? A. Some in the machine 
departments. 

Q. Do you know them by sight or by name, or did you know them then? 
A. No, but we have a committeeman in each department who reports. 
There are others that report. 

Q. You don't personally know anything about it? A. No, only through 
the committees. 

Q. You say when you had these interviews there was not much of anything 
said about wages; the talk was all about the union ; is that correct? A. That 
seemed to be the main obstacle in the minds of the company. 

Q. There was not much said about wages by anybody? A. No. only 
about the new scale. 

E. The old scale was the one you were working on under the new arrange- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The substance of the conversations on the part of the company was 
that they didn't see how they could run the shop as a union shop? A. That 
was the main obstacle. 

Q. You insisted that they should run it as a union shop. A. We did not. 

Q. You insisted that they should recognize the Plow Workers' union? A. 
Why, of course, that was our ultimatum. 
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Q. And all that it implied? A. Yes. 

Q. And when they asked what it implied, what did you tell them? A. We 
told them we would have to have the recognition or else we would not hold 
our jobs. 

Q. Didn't you tell them that it meant that no man was to be employed 
without the consent of your union? A. No, sir. 

Q. You were not at the last conference that took place? A. No, sir. 
Q. Were you present at any conference when it was stated that they must 
recognize the Plow Worker's union with all that it implied? A. No, sir. 

Q. There was a contract that was submitted to you and your associates 
that was unsatisfactory? A. Yes. 

Q. It was modified to meet your objections? A. It was. 

Q. Just look at that (handing paper to witness) and see if you signed that 
agreement; is that your .signature? A. That is my signature. These are 
the words I objected to, "and Sundays." Mr. Tracy said it was entirely 
optional with a man whether he worked overtime or Sundays. 

Q. Where did Mr. Tracy tell you that? A. At the first conference. 
Q. Who was there? A. Tracy, Peters, Weber, Sattley— 
Mr. Chapin— What was said by Mr. Prather about discharging any member 
of the committee who would again appear before him? A. That was on the 
same day that we went in at noon; he said— he didn't have any reference to 
me, but he did to the rest of them — he said, "We are now paying you by the 
day and I would consider it a just cause for any one who comes in here after 
this for discharge." 

Chairman Job— Do you know anything about plow makers' unions in this 
State? A. I have not been in the business long, but I know they have a 
good union in Moline, in the Moline works and in the John Deere works. 

Q. Does it embrace all the different workers in one union? A. It does at 
Moline. 

Q. What is the number of their local? A. I could not tell you; I haven't 
seen their constitution or anything of the kind. 

Mr. Mathis— This conference you were in— I would like the names of the 
committee. A. The first conference? 

Q. Yes. A. The first conference, on Tuesday, Oct. 22, the committee 
was composed of Kibele, Paul, Staley, Funderburk, Schmidt and Chase. On 
the other hand was Prather, Sattley, Carter and Coy. 

Q. Was there a man from each department? A. No, these were special 
committees to see whether we could not arrange for a conference. 

Mr. Greiger— These little iron-clads you speak of— did your organization 
pass on them as an organization and agree to sign them? A. They did not. 

Q. You had no understanding prior to the time you telephoned Mr. 
Prather at that time that you would go back to work? Didn't you know at 
that time that you would sign those? A. I suppose it was the understand- 
ing that those that wanted to sign them could, and those that didn't sign 
them could not go to work. 

Q. What did you understand by the demand to have the union recognized? 
In what manner? A. It is understood by recognition that they should run it 
as a union shop. 

Q. What does that mean; that they would have a right to discharge a man 
after submiting it to a committee of your union? A. They have a right to 
discharge anybody, but the grievance committee will go to them and look 
the matter up with the company, and if it is found that he is discharged for 
belonging to the organization, we will insist that he be reinstated; but if he 
is discharged for not doing his work or for intoxication or anything of that 
kind, we don't want him. 
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Chairman Job — The only thing yon object to is a discharge because he be- 
longs to the union? A. Why, in other words, spite-work; such as spite- 
work from the foreman. 

. Mr. Wheeler— Had any man been discharged because he belonged to the 
union prior to Nov. 26? A. Not that I know of; they had not recognized the 
union. 

Q. Had any man been discharged for that reason? A. It seems as though 
they were locked out for that reason. 

Q. I mean after you returned to the shops; was any man discharged be- 
cause he belonged to the union? A. No, there was no one discharged that I 
know of. One of our members made a kick because he had to work with one 
of the new men they put on during the lock-out. The company had their 
agents out on the road hiring new men prior to the lock-out. They must 
have been expecting it. 

Q. You don't know anything about that? A. We have a couple of men 
that will testify that they were hired in South Bend. Of course a good many 
were hired that week that we were locked out. This man that refused to 
work— they didn't send for his helper; they put this man to work with him, 
a green hand; he had never seen a fire before. He burned some iron or 
steel; also, the grates fell out of the furnace— I don't know how it come. Of 
course we didn't think the man that was running a drop hammer was re- 
sponsible for the man that was running the iron. If the man would happen 
to go out for a minute and this man would burn some steel, why, he 
couldn't help it. 

Q. When did this burning of iron and steel occur; how long ago? A. 
It occurred several days after we went back to work on the 24th of Oc- 
tober. 

Q. You saw it, did you? A. No, but I heard about it. 

Q. What did you see about it — what did you know about it of your own 
knowledge? A. I know this much, that the man had orders that he could 
either work with that man or be discharged. 

Q. You heard that? A. I know that was what was said. 

Q. Did you hear him say it? A. No, 1 did not, but I know he said it. 

Chairman Job — How many of your men that were out on a strike are still 
out? How many have left town or secured other position? A. I could not 
say for certain, but there were six or seven that went to other towns. 

Q. Haye any gone back to work for the company here? A. Not that I 
know of. 

Mr. Mathis — How many men were employed in the shops at the time you 
organized and how many members joined? A. From the best authority I 
can get there were 180 locked out. There were 133 went in the nrst night as 
charter members. The night of the lockout we had 45 minutes notice of the 
lockout. I think the boys were pretty near as fast as the company. They 
had a meeting that night and took in 46 members. 

Mr. Wheeler— That included some men that had not been in the employ of 
the company for a considerable time? A. Well, there was one case. 

Q. Who was that? A. A fellow by the name of Joe Kearney. 

Q. Now, wasn't A. A. Sivern one of the men you initiated? A. No, sir. 

Q. He is one of the men who signed this petition? A. He came in after 
the lockout. We have some of those new men that went back to work. 

Q. Has he worked at the Sattley plow works since last spring? A. Yes, 
sir; ho has. 

Q. He left there in the spring, didn't he, and has not been there since? 
A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. How about W. J. McCoy? A. He has worked there all summer. 
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Q. He left there before the strike? A. He left there between the strike 
and the lockout. 

Q. He wasn't a man who went out on a strike? A. I could not tell you; 
I know he is a member of the union. 

Q. Clarence Lake? A. He is supposed to have a job there. He was 
sick at the time of the strike. 

Q. Henry Trees? A. I don't know whether Trees' name is there or not, 

Q. Joseph Mechan? A. He is an employe of the paint shop. 

Q. He quit before the strike, didn't he? A. He may have been out, as 
he has often been, a week at a time. 

Q. Frank Subble worth? A. I think he worked in the woodshop. 

Q. Has he worked there for a year? A. He has worked there. 

Q. Has he worked there in the last year? A. Yes. 

Q. When? A. Just prior to the strike. 

Q. R. LeGrand is on the petition; has he worked there since last summer? 
A. He worked there off and on since last summer; his job was there when 
he wanted it. 

Q. He has not been there since last summer? A. Yes, he was there just 
prior to the lockout; he was not working steadily. 

Q. Was he employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company? A. Yes. 

Q. At the time of the strike? A. I don't think he was working there at 
the time; still he was an employed 
Q. William Castor? A. He worked there at the time of the lockout. 

Q. He didn't go back after the lockout? A. No, sir; 1 don't think he 
did. 

Q. Lou Walker; do you know him? A. I know him; he worked there at 
times. 

Q. James Lacey? A. I don't think there is any such name as Lacey. 

Q. Yes, there is; about ten names from the end of the list. A. He may 
be one of those new men. 

Q. Edward Brizal? A. I don't know; he may be one of the new men. 

Mr. Chapin— Was there any petition that was drawn that was lost? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. There were some names on the other petition that do not appear here? 
A. Yes, sir. 

S. D. De Nedry. 
S. D. De Nedry, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. Where do you reside? A. District of Columbia. 

Q. What is your business? A. General organizer for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Q. Will you please state to the board about the Plow Makers' union? A. 
There are three of these organizations in this state; there is one at Peoria and 
there are two in Moline. I don't know exactly about the two organizations 
there, but from the way it reads in the list, it appears that part of the men 
have organized by themselves; in other words, that the organization has be- 
come divided up. These organizations that they have here, where it is a 
Plow Workers' union, take in all classes of labor around the place, from the 
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common laborer to the skilled labor. If there was a sufficient number, there 
would be a separate union, but in the Federal, as they have it here, it is a 
blanket organization chartered direct by the American Federation of Labor 
and not affiliated either with a national or international body. It is more 
convenient for the men and the employer at times to have it known as a fed- 
eral. There may be more organizations but I can not tell. The majority of 
the locals that we have will go by number and will go by a Federal Labor 
union; but these are the three that are listed as plow workers. 

Q. Can you state to the board as to what benefit this union would be to 
the employes and also the employer? A. That would be more a matter of 
opinion from my standpoint and the standpoint occupied by the people in this 
movement; that by organizing the workers we do bring to a better state of 
feeling, as far as we are concerned. The desire is to shorten the hours of 
work — the day's labors— and at the same time, a gradual increase of wages 
so as to make up the difference between the long hours and the short hours 
for the purpose of taking up the surplus labor of the country. It is to pro- 
tect the men who might be victimized, whom employers might keep down to 
the minimum. In other words, the labor movement contemplates making 
the standard of living better. 

Q. How would employers be benefitted? A. Some employers, you could 
not benefit. They don't want it. The majority of the people who employ 
union labor do it because of the simplicity in carrying on the business and 
deal with the head of the organization. For instance, here is a man who has 
500 or 1,000 men. The men send a committe; they present the contract; 
they want a permanency of position. We figure that if a position is worth 
$600 or $800 a year to a man, the fact that he has a contract gives him a per- 
manency to his employment so that he can go ahead and buy a home; he 
knows that he is not going to be discharged except for cause. Organized 
labor recognizes the right to hire laborers and to discharge them except when 
there is an unjust discharge. We want to investigate and know that the men 
are discharged justly. Then, there are benefits that go with it. 

Q. State if this union was organized here and some one would be dis- 
charged and the union considers it an unjust discharge, what would be done? 
A. In that instance, a committee would be formed of the union who would 
wait on the company — perhaps a shop committee — laying the matter before 
them. The supposition is that the man representing that branch has author- 
ity. If that was not satisfactory, the matter could be reported back to the 
union and taken to the Trades Assembly or the Central Trades union and 
they would appoint a committee. If they could not do anything, then they 
would send for me or some other representative. 

Q. Would conferences be held? A. Oh, yes, if they permitted it. 

Q. What would be done at the conference? A. We would lay our side be- 
fore the company. If a foreman would discharge a man unjustly, perhaps 
the chief man over all would not know anything about it. He might keep 
the man if it was brought to his attention. The foreman by a little brief 
authority might throw away a good man. 

Q. Would the committee have anything more than advisory power? A. 
They haven't a right even to declare a strike until the matter is carried up 
to headquarters. They would send a representative — if not myself, some 
other representative — here to go over the ground and endeavor to get a 
meeting of the contending parties. When I was sent here, I found that the 
State Board of Arbitration had the matter in hand and decided 1 would keep 
my hands off until the board got through. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You say the local union has no authority to declare a strike? A. It 
has that authority, but what I mean by that is that material assistance will . 
not be given to a local that first does not try to bring about a settlement in a 
prescribed way. 
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Q. I understood you to say that the local union had no authority to declare 
a strike? A. That is correct as to what we call a legal strike. 

Q. This strike is not a legal strike? A. I don't know about that. I don't 
know whether this matter has been to headquarters. I am out in the field all 
the time. 

Q. If it has not been submitted to headquarters it is not a legal strike? 
A. A legal strike carries with it the right to material benefits. If you want 
to get to the defense fund, the strike must be according to the terms of their 
charter. . There is the question of autonomy that comes up. They have 
the right to declare the strike, but we would hold the benefits that would 
come from a strike that we would sanction. 

Q. You say you don't know whether this strike was sanctioned? A. No, 
I haven't been to headquarters for some weeks. 

Q. You were sent here by some one? A. Yes, I was sent here by the 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

Q. Did your advice contain any information as to that? A. I was called 
in trom the field; that is all I know about it; but I apprehend that they have 
a knowledge of conditions and that the strike has received recognition. 

Q. Have you any personal knowledge of the existence of the Plow Makers' 
union at Moline? A. No, sir, only from the records of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Q. From the printed list you know there is such a union? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You don't know who they work for? A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know whether they are recognized by the employer? A. 
No; the fact that they haven't any trouble there indicates that they are. 
Q. Haven't they had trouble in a year? A. They may have had. 
Q. And the employers do not recognize the union? A. Very probably. 

Q. And at Peoria? A. I believe they have had some trouble there this 
summer; I believe it occurred in September or October. 

Q. What are the names of these plow factories? A. I don't know; I have 
only the names of the industries. 

Q. Do you know that anybody is manufacturing plows there? A. I don't 
know; they may have gone out of business; they generally do when a strike 
comes on. 

Q'. It usually forces them out of business? A. Sometimes when they go 
on a strike. 

Q. You started to tell the benefits that would accrue to the employer— I 
didn't quite catch that. A. I don't believe there are any special benefits to 
the employer. It is the employe that is benefited. We desire to get along 
nicely with the employers and we believe, through organization, we can have 
a more perfect system of working. We do not individualize then; we can do 
it collectively. There are some benefits to the employer, but that is a matter 
of opinion. 

Q. You don't recognize the right of the employer to choose whether he 
will deal with the employe individually or collectively? A. Yes, we recognize 
his right to do that very thing; but we are at liberty to do as we choose. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that the only advantage to the employe is that you can 
conduct a strike more advantageously to yourselves— that is, with a better 
show of success — than you could if the men were acting individually rather 
than collectively? A. The movement doesn't contemplate striking alone but 
a great many other things. The commander of an army would rather have a 
compact army than a half dozen fellows scattered over the prairies. 

Q. That is the main proposition— to enforce your demands by a strike? 
A. No, the strike is the last resort. There are more strikes prevented than 
occur nowadays— 90 per cent more. We think that men who employ great 
numbers of men should recognize the right of men to organize and seil their 
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labor in the most advantageous market. It is to bring about organization 
where the greatest contention arises. It is more a question of that than of 
hours or wages, because we have those pretty well fixed in the country at the 
present time. 

Chairman Job— What proportion of discharges in your observation result 
in bringing before the employers a committee of the employes? A. I don't 
know; I suppose it would amount to 2 per cent. 

Q. How often do they interfere? A. In only a small proportion of the 
cases. 

Q. I mean, say out of 100 men that are discharged, what proportion is 
taken up by the union with the company? A. Very few; I don't suppose 
over 2 per cent. A very small per cent of the men discharged will ask for an 
investigation. If a man asks for an investigation then it is made. 

Q. Do you understand that when a shop becomes a union shop, if a non- 
union man is employed and the union can not convert him to the union, the 
employer is to be asked to discharge him? A. I will explain that to you. If 
this shop is a union shop there would be a contract. That contract would 
specify that only union men would be employed. 

Q. That a man would not be eligible to a job unless he was a member of 
the union? A. Yes, all the employes might be union men, but it would no. 
be a union shop then unless there was a contract recognizing the uniont. 
Then there is an agreement as to the discharge of men — whether it shall be 
done promiscuously or by pro rata and how they shall be put back again. If 
a man should refuse to join the organization and go on to work, there would 
be a violation of the contract. 

Q. If a man is at work and resigns from the union, what then! A. That 
would mean the same thing. It would make a non union man out of him un- 
less by some arrangement that would not be objectionable. 

Mr. Mathis — Arrangements can be made? A. Yes. 

Mr. Wheeler — This demand that is made here — the recognition of the Plow 
Makers' union No. 9460 — that would be equivalent to a contract, would it not; 
that would mean, if acceeded to by the Sattley Manufacturing company, that 
they would not employ anybody but union men. A. Well, the recognition 
of the organization gives the men the right to organize without consulting 
the employer. They might as well say, "You must eat mince pie three times 
a day." 

Q. That is not the right to organize; it is the recognition of the union? 
A. The minute they organize — 

Q. Only union labor can be employed? A. I would not understand it 
that way. We will take care of that if the company will permit us to have 
our organization. 

Chairman Job— How will you take care of it? What object will you have? 
A. The men not in the union will be gotten into the union. 

Q. If you didn't succeed in getting 25 men, would they be permitted to 
work? A. I would have to leave that with the membership committee. This 
charter says who shall be members and who shall not be. 

Mr. Wheeler — Have they a right to say that non-union men shall not be 
employed when their union is recognized? A. We will put it the other way. 
They say they want the privilege of forming their union and getting these 
men into the union. 

Q. Suppose they can not? A. Then it would be for the organization to 
let the matter stand as it is or go on and force the men out of their jobs. 

Q. They would have the right to compel the company to discharge them? 
A. No; there are lots of ways to force men out of their jobs. 

Chairman Job — Do you see anything inconsistent, Mr. DeNedry, with this 
company recognizing this union and at the same time having non-union men 
working with them? A. No, I do not, because the organization is new and 
it is only a matter of time when those differences will adjust themselves. 
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Q. Of course non-union men would be entitled to protection? A. Of 
course there is always a feeling when a man comes in and scabs. There is 
some grievance or the men would not be out. These men who are out there 
scabbing, 1 presume after this difficulty is settled, they will take care of them, 
either by making them good white fellows, or they will get tired of their jobs 
and leave. 

Q. Is it unusual where they can not agree, to leave the matter to a third 
party, a judge or mayor? A. They generally keep away from the judges as 
far as possible. They sometimes leave it to the Board of Arbitration; but 
that is received with suspicion. It is generally left to the representative of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

Q. Both sides? A. Yes, they are fair minded men. We have absolute 
jurisdiction over these men. 

Q. You have an autocratic authority over them? A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You can take away their charter? A. Exactly. These people know 
that when they are wrong we do not hesitate to tell them they are wrong. 

T. C. Westerfield. 
T. C. Westerfield, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. OHAPIN. 

Q. How long have you been employed by the Sattley Plow works? A. 
A little over four years. 

Q. Have you been pretty continuously employed up to the lockout? A. 
Pretty much so. 

Q. What department are you in? A. The wood-shop. 

Q. How many men are employed in that department? A. At different 
times they employ different numbers. I think probably 35 at the time we 
were locked out. 

Q. Is your compensation by the day or by the piece scale? A. Both 
ways. 

Q. What was the average compensation, if you know, before the first of 
October? A. Well, the most of the work I had done before up to the first 
of October was day work, but last spring and up through the summer when 
I worked piece work I suppose I would average $12 a week. 

Q. Both in day and piece work? A. Mix it up. 

Q. What was your day scale? A. Yl^z cents an hour. 

Q. You put in ten hours usually? A. Yes. 

Q. Was there a cut made in your department in October? A. Yes sir. 

Q. How much was that? A. 33*3 to 50 per cent. 

Q. You say you are making about $12 a week; were any of the others 
making more or less than you? A. Well, the men on the bench working 
piece work made about the same as I did, but imost of them working day 
work got only 15 cents an hour. 

Q. The 33 per cent cut you speak of, was that made on the higher priced 
or the lower priced men? A. Only a fair price. 

Q. The 50 per cent was on whom? A. On about as good workmen as we 
had. 

Q. What was the nature of the work where the cut was made? A. Culti- 
vator frames — on the balance lever, frames. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You say you submitted to a cut? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What articles? A. Balance lever cultivator frames. 
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Q. How did your work in quantity compare with all the work you did? 
A. Well, it was a little bit better than than the average before the cut. 

Q. I mean the quantity of work of that kind you did compared with the 
whole — about what percentage? A. Well, it was only on the jobs the most 
work was on. 

Q. You don't quite understand me. I mean did these frames you had the 
cut on constitute one-fourth or one-fifth or one sixth of all the work you did? 
A. Well now, I can not say just how much it would be. They put up a 
regular frame. What I understood was that they were not going to make 
any regular frames but ail balance lever frames. If they did, it would be 
more than one-fourth of our work. 

Q. Do you remember what your wages amounted to for the week ending 
October 16 last? A. No, sir. 

Q. Was there anything else cut besides those cultivator frames? A. Not 
this fall. 

Q. Have you any memorandum or book where you kept your account? 
A. I have at home. 

Q. Did you average $1.75 a day for the week ending Oct. 16? A. I could 
not say as to that week, but there are weeks I did not average $1.75 or $1.50. 

Q. Was it on account of these cultivator frames? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On this week ending Oct. 16, I will ask you if you remember what 
you averaged? A. No, sir; I don't remember. 

Q. Do you remember about the week ending Nov. 27? A. No, sir; I 
don't remember what I made. 

Q. Did you average $1.71 a day? A. I could not say; I know there was 
part of the time I didn't average $1.75. 

Q. Some of your work was all piece work and some by the hour. A. Most 
this fall was by the hour. 

Q. l?^ cents an hour? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You signed the agreement? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. See if that is your signature? (Showing witness copy of agreement.) 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You worked to the 27th of November? A. I worked until the strike. 

Q. Yoa have not been at work since? A. No, sir. 

Q. You got your pay up to the time of the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you on any committee? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you picketed the house? A. I have been around there. 

Q. Been on picket duty? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What have you done? A. Oh, I have been around there and talked 
with some of the follows. 

Q. Some of the men at work? A. Some men going there to work I 
suppose; that's what they said anyhow. 

Q. What else have you done? A. That's about all. 

Q. Do you know about any acts of violence down there on the part of the 
strikers? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of anybody being assulted? A. No, sir; only from 
hearsay. 
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Harry Corcoran. 
Harry Corcoran, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION-IN- CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN: 

Q. You were employed by the Sattley Plow works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long? A. About two years. 

Q. What department were you in? A. The wood shop. 

Q. Were you working by the day or the piece. A. Working by the day. 

Q. Was any difference made in your wages? A. No, sir. 

Q, I believe you were on some of the committees that called on the repre- 
sentatives of the company? A. I was on one or two. 

Q. Please state what committees? A. I was on the scale committee at 
one time-— both times. I was there the time we went in to see Mr. Prather at 
noon, and to see about this man from Alton. Mr. Prather said he had hired 
this man before that day and that he would give time for the man to get here. 
He was a little late in coming here and he was going to take care of him. 

Q. What were your wages there per day? A. $2.50. 

Q. Did you examine the scale posted later on? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were your wages effected by that scale? A. The scale was $2.25 to 
$2.50. When I went back it was 25 cents per hour — the same as it was. 

Q. If you were on any other committee you may state what it was. A. I 
was there the day of the strike. We went in the morning and had a little 
talk with them. We had another meeting at noon. In the afternoon I did 
not work. In the evening is when we came out on strike. 

Q. Were you present at the conference where Mr. Prather was present? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what occurred at that time? A. There was a good deal of rag 
chewing. The most of it was that they would not recognize the union. That 
was our mission there, to get recognition, and we didn't get it. 

Q. Please tell the board what your particular duties are. A. To run a 
shaper. 

Q. Is that an expert business? A. It is considered that. 

Q. It is not a business that could be run by a green hand or an ordinary 
hand? A. No, sir, I don't think it could. 

Q. Do you Know what wages are paid to others besides yourself in that 
department? A. 15 to 25 cents an hour. 

CROSS EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You say there was no demand made excepting that the union should 
be recognized? A. Well there was a minimum wage scale of 15 cents an 
hour. 

Q. When was that — how long before the strike? A. That was the last day 
that we had the conference. 

Q. The same day as the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the officers of the company want any further time? A. They 
wanted until Friday. 

Q. You demanded an answer at 5:00 o'clock that evening? A. We wanted 
one at noon; we gave them until 5:00 o'clock. 

Q. The subject had not been broached until that morning. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had there been any presentation of the subject before that day that 
the union be recognized? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were not in that committee? A. No, sir, I was not. 
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Q. There is no difference in the wage scale so far as you are concerned. 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You signed this agreement to work at 25 cents an hour— that is your 
agreement? (Showing witness copy of agreement.) A. Yes, sir, that is it. 

Q. You went out on strike on the 26th of November! A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Been out ever since? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were paid off that same week for the work you had done? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You voluntarily left the service of the company? A. I came out with 
the rest of them. 

Q. Voluntarily? A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Job— Did you understand that generally speaking the men were 
satisfied with their wages at the time they went out, and that the matter in 
dispute was the recognition of the union? A. Not altogether. Most of them 
were satisfied; some of them were not. 

Q. The principal thing was the recognition of the union? A. Well, yes. 

A. C. Schmidt. 
A. C. Schmidt, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. OHAPIN. 

Q. How long have you been employed by the Sattley company? A. Five 
years. 

Q. What department are you in? A. The wood shop. 

Q. Have you been working by the day or on the scale? A. On the scale 
as a rule. 

Q. What did you make before September? A. From $2.50 to $3.00 m the 
busy season. 

Q. What were you able to make in a year? A. Just about $600. 

Q. There was a cut made in your department? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the cut what did you make? A. About $2.50. There is work in 
there that we could not make $1.25 on. 

Q. I will ask you if at any time representatives of the company approached 
you in regard to breaking up the union? A. They did. 

Q. State who it was and what they said. A. It was Mr, Carter. He came 
in and stayed an hour and a quarter by the clock. That was the same day 
Mr. Prather said he didn't want us to come in and take up his time. Carter 
said he wanted to know if there wasn't some way to break up this con- 
founded union. He said, "Are you satisfied?" I said, "I have nothing to 
say about that whatever." He said, "If you are not satisfied Mr. Prather 
will give you 25 cents or may be 50 cents more." He got to talking about 
that confounded union. 

Q. Under what consideration was the quarter or fifty cents to be paid? A. 
He did not say. He just as much as told me that if f went out of the union 
I would get that much if I would ask for it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You were satisfied with your wages? A. I was for the time being. 

Q. Do you remember what you got the week ending the 16th of October? 
A. I cannot give the exact amount. 

Q. Wasn't it an average of $2.65 a day? A. It was not. 

Q. Was it an average of $2.61? A. For the time I put in it may have been. 
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Q. And for the last week you worked, the 27th of November, didn't you 
average per day $2.64"? A. No, sir, I could not swear to it. Of course, I 
don't know the time put in. I lost time you understand. 

Q. You all lost time after you went back there from one cause or another? 
A. Yes, we did, to a certain extent on account of there not being any work; 
but of my own accord I don't know that I have lost any work. 

Q. You signed the agreement, did you not, Mr. Schmidt? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. See if that is the one you signed? (Showing witness copy of agree- 
ment.) A. That is the same one. 

The board at this point took an adjournment until 9:30 a, m. on 
the following day. 



The board reconvened at 9:30 a. m., December 19, pursuant to ad- 
journment. Present — F. W. Job, chairman; C. B. Greiger and W. 
A. Mathis, members; and J. McCan Davis, secretary. 

Fred Wheeler. 
Fred Wheeler, being duly sworn, testified, as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. Whereabouts do you reside 1 ? A. Carlinville is my home. 

Q. You were employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company 1 ? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. When were you employed? A. Well, it was during the lock-out. I 
don't know the exact date. 

Q. Whereabouts were you when you were employed 1 ? A. I was at 
Carlinville. 

Q. Who employed you*? A. They had an agent there by the name of John 
Davenport. 

Q. Did you come to Springfield on an employment from him as an agent 
of the company 1 ? A. Well, he spoke to me about it. That was on Friday. 
He said Heineke would be there on Sunday. I was to meet him at the C. & 
A. depot Sunday morning. I met Heineke there. I guess he was the man 
that done the hiring. 

Q. What was said between you and Heineke about the difference of affairs 
in Springfield 1 ? A. I asked him what was wrong that they were advertising 
for men. He said there was nothing wrong except they needed more men 
here. They were putting up a new building. 

Q. Was anything said about a strike or a lock-out 1 ? A. No, sir. 

Q. You came up on that employment. When you got here what condition 
did you find? A. Well, I guess there was a lock-out by the appearance 
when I got out there. 

Q. Who did you talk with when you went into the shops 1 ? A. Talked with 
Mr. Prather there. 

Q. What was said 1 ? A. He told me I could go to work. He recommended 
a boarding place, the Normandy hotel. He said it was $4.50 and he would 
stand the extra 50 cents. 

Q. Was that contract kept 1 ? A. No, sir, it was not. 

Q. How long did you work for the company? A. I worked until the strike. 
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Was anything said between yon and Mr. Prather abont there being a 
lock-out or strike? A. I don't think there was then. I didn't know there 
was a lock-ont nntil I got in and seen the fellows standing aronnd the corners. 
Then I suspected something. 

Q. Did Mr. Prather say anything abont the matter? A. No, sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. What day did yon come here? A. I am not positive of the day. It was 
the time of the lock-out; I think about a week after they were locked out. 
I went to work on Wednesday and I think somewhere near 70 of the old men 
came back to work the next day. 

Q. Some time in October, was it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You worked up to the time of the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went out with the strike? A. I did. 

vj. What department were you working in? A. The wood shop. 

Q. Did you sign an agreement? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you not a member of a union when you came here? A. I was 
not. 

Q. When did you join them? A. Well, I don't know the date of that, 
either; I joined them while I was employed there. 

Q. Before the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You participated in their meetings when the strike was agreed upon, 
did you? A. I was at one meeting. 

Q. Where did you board when you were hired? A. The Normandy hotel. 

Q. What did you pay per week at the Normandy? A. $4.50. 

Q. Did Mr. Prather pay the 50 cents? A. Not one cent on my board. 

Q. To the Normandy? A. No, sir; if he did the hotel man beat me out 
of it; it ain't been on my account, anyway. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to Mr. Prather about that? A. I did not. 

Q. He had no opportunity to investigate to find out whether they had 
made a mistake? A. I asked the boss about it. 

Q. What boss? A. The hotel man. I asked him if Mr. Prather had paid 
him anything; he said, no. I paid it up in full. 

Q. You never said anything about it to anyone connected with the com- 
pany? A. No, sir. 

Q. Look at that and see if you signed it (showing witness copy of agree- 
ment)? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never gave any notice of your intention to quit the service of the 
company? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Chapin — When you were employed by Heineke at Carlinville, what was 
understood as to wages? A. $1.50 per day. 

Q. Did you receive that amount? A. Yes, sir. 

f!TQ. Was anything said by Heineke about your having to sign a contract 
with the company? A. No, sir. 

^Chairman Job— Who is Mr. Heineke? A. I don't know what position he 
holds; I think he is some kind of a stockholder, though I could not tell 
exactly what position he holds. 

Mr. Wheeler— You don't intend to convey the idea that there was any 
strike when you came here? A. That is what I heard after I got here; yes, 
there was. 

Q. How many men were out? A. I don't know; I went to work and I 
think 74 or 76 of the old men came to work the next day. 
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Mr. Geiger — You say it was the old men that came to work the next day? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wouldn't that apparently show that there was no lock-out at that time? 
A. There was a lock-out before I came up; some of the men came back the 
next day and went to work. 

Mr. Wheeler — You signed this agreement before you went to work? A. 
No, sir. 

Q. When was it? A. I signed that after I had been at work about a week, 
or such a matter. 

Lawrence Bolles. 
Lawrence Bolles, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. You were at one time an employe of this company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you commence work for them? A. The 28th day of Oc- 
tober. 

Q. Where were you employed? A. In the machine shops. 

Q. At what place were you employed? A. South Bend, Ind. 

Q. Who employed you to come here? A. Deitrich. 

Q. Do you know how long you were actually employed to come here be- 
fore you actually came? A. I don't just exactly remember. 

Q. When you arrived, what condition of affairs did you find? A. Well, 
the old men had gone to work; most of them were in; some of them were out 
yet. 

Q. Do you know if you were employed while the lock-out was on? A. I 
must have been. 

Q. Was anything said to you about there being any lockout in Springfield? 
A. Not a word. 

Q. What wages were you to receive? A. I was to receive $1.50 a day 
when I started in. 

Q. You got $1.50 a day? A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. What did you get? A. $1.25. I worked about three weeks for $1.25. 

CROSS EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. Do you remember the date you were engaged to come here? A. No, I 
don't exactly. 

Q. Do you remember the date you reached Springfield? A. Well, the 26th 
of October, on Saturday afternoon. 

Q. The works were going on in the regular way? A. Not altogether; the 
old men were not all in. 

Q. I am not asking you about old men or new men; were the works run- 
ning? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In all departments? A. I suppose so. 

Q. How long had they been running? A. I can net say. 

Q. You didn't know any men that worked there before? A. No, sir. 

Q. You didn't know whether they were old men or new men? A. Only 
what the boys said. 

Q. Did you sign an agreement to work there? A. I did. 

Q. Did you belong to the union? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you join it after you came here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? A. The Thursday a week before we came out. 

Q. You went out with the strike? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you give any notice of yonr intention to quit? A. No, sir. 

Q. You have not been in the employ of this company since? A. No, sir. 

Q. You signed the petition for this investigation'? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you sign your contract before you went to work or after? A. I 
signed it before Iwent to work. 

Q. See if that is it? (Showing witness copy of agreement.) A. Yes, that 
is it. 

Q. You signed for $1.25 a day? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did that happen? A. Because they put it down. They told me I 
would have to work only a short time and I would have more. 

Q. Did you say anything at the time about an arrangement to pay $1.50. 
A. No, I did not; I supposed that was known. 

Q. How long was it before you got $1.50? A. It must baveiibeen two 
weeks at least. 

Q. Did you bring the subject up again? A. No, sir. I did§not speak 
about it. 

Q. They put you on at $1.50 without you saying anything further about 
it? A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Job— Do you know who Mr. Deitrich was, the man that hired 
you? A. I would know the man now if I would see him. 

Q. You don't know what he had to do with the company? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Chapin— Was anything said by Deitrich when you were employed 
about your expenses being paid? A. Yes, sir; he said if I would come here 
and work thirty days he would pay half of my expenses. 

Q. Did you work thirty days? A. I did, to the day. 

Q. Did you get half of yeur expenses? A. No. 

Q. Who is Deitrich? A. I would know him now if I would see him. 

Q. Do you know what position he occupied? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any talk with Mr. Prather about this union? A. No, not 
a word. 

Cjj. Were you called in with some others, or did Mr. Prather talk]with you 
about the union? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Wheeler— You say you worked 30 days? A. I commenced the 28th day 
of October and the 26tn I came out. 

Q. How do you make 30 days out of that? You didn't work Sundays? A. 
No, that's right. 

Q. Did you ever say anything to any officer of the company about that ar- 
rangement — about paying half of your expenses? A. No, sir, I did not intend 
to until the time was up; I had no time to. 

Q. You had plenty of time since then? A. Well, I have had time, but I 
havn't said anything. 

John E. Leiter. 
John E. Leiter, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 



EXAMINATION IN CHIEF, BY MB. CHAPIN. 

Q. If you were employed at any time by the Sattley Manufacturing com- 
any, state when it was. A. I will tell you I was not employed by them. 
Ir. Bolles was employed by them and got a letter of introduction and was 
told if he could get anyone else, to bring him along; I came with him. 

—9 A. 
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Q. When you arrived here, what condition did you find! A. I worked 
two days before I found out what was going on ; nobody ever said anything 
to me about this strike. 

Q. Where did you come from? A. South Bend, Indiana. 

Q. What wages did you receive? A. $1.50. I worked three days for 
$1.25; they raised me to $1.50. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. Were you a member of the union when you came here? A. No, sir. 

Q. You are now? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You joined during the time you were working for the Sattley com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You signed a contract, did you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you give any notice of your intention to quit? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any grievance? A, In what way? 

Q. Did you have any? A. I don't understand you. 

Q. Did you have any personal grievance? Had they done anything to in- 
jure you personally? A. No, not that I can speak of. 

Q. You did not see Mr. Deitrich at all? A. No, sir. 

Q. All the information you had was what Mr. Bolles told you? A. No; 
I never saw the man at all. 

Q. You came down here with Mr. Bolles? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Anybody else? A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that your signature (showing witness copy of contract)? A. Yes, 
I guess that is my handwriting. 

Q. You went out with the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

E. H. G-riffe. 
R. H. Griffe, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF, BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. You were employed by this company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When were you employed? A. During the lock-out. 

Q. Where were you from? A. I live here in Springfield. 

Q. At the time you were employed, what was said to you about wages? 
A. $1.25 a day. 

Q. Was anything said thereafter about an increase of your] wages? A. 
There was the Thursday before we came out on the strike. 

Q. Tell what was said about it. A. Mr. Carter came around and asked 
me if I was going to join the union; he asked me, if they would increase the 
wages I would not join the union; 1 asked him how much increase; he said, 
"It you don't join the union we will fix it afterwards." That is all there was 
about it. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION, BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You didn't get any advance! A. The last pay I got I got a 10 cents 
raise; I don't know whether it was done through a mistake or not. 

Q. Was it 10 cents a day? A. 10 cents a day; I made $1.35. 

Q. Had you ever worked for the Sattley Manufacturing company before 
this time? A. No, sir. 

Q. What time did you go to work? A. The day the old men came back 
— on Wednesday; I don't remember the date. 
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Q. You continued on up to the time of the strike! A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went out with the strikers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have any grievance? A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you understand you were striking for? A. Well, 1 under- 
stood it was to raise the day labor to $1.50 a day and to recognize the union. 

Q. There was no demand about raising the day labor, was there? A. I 
think so. 

Q. The union was the main thing, wasn't it? A. I think so, and to raise 
the common labor to $1.50. 

Q. Did you ever ask for a raise? A. No, only the day Carter was talking 
to me. 

Q. You signed a contract when you went to work there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Look at that and see if thatfis what you signed? (Showing witness 
copy of contract.) A, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Job— Where did you work before you worked over here? A. 
For Mr. Flesch at the carpenter trade. 

Q. Did you belong to the union then? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Geiger— What department were you employed in? A. The lumber 
department. 

Mr. Mathis — Who was the gentlemen that went around and asked you not 
to join the union— what position did he hold? A. I think he was general 
foreman. 

Q. He represented the company — you knew that? A. Yes, sir; I think 
he done the buying of the lumber and the other stuff. 

Mr. Wheeler— Are you a mechanic? A. Why, I am a carpenter by trade. 

Q. What did you work at down here? A. I worked in the lumber depart- 
ment. 

Q. That is simply handling lumber? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What had you been earning as a carpenter before you went there? A. 
$2.25 a day. 

Q. What was your reason for going there? A. Because our work was 
slack. 

Q. Are you employed now? A. No, sir. 

Edgar McClelland. 
Edgar McClelland being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. You were employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What were you receiving? A. From $1.25 to $1.35 a day. 

Q. What were you doing? A. I was working in the iron house. 

Q. I will ask if anything was said by the officers of the company about an 
increase of wages? A. Yes, sir, I went to Mr. Carter a couple of weeks be- 
fore this strike. I asked him if I couldn't have more wages. A man was work- 
ing opposite me for $1.50. I asked him if I wasn't worth as much as he was. 
He said I was worth as much as any of the men in there— there were only 
about five. He asked me if I belonged to the union. I said, yes. He said 
that was the trouble. He couldn't give me any more, he didn't think, but he 
would try it. 

Q. Did he try? A. I don't know. I first went after the superintendent 
for more wages. He thought I ought to be worth $1.50 a day and he would 
see me further and let me know. 1 was getting $1.35. He said that was all 
right; he said he could get all the men he wanted for $1.25 and he could not 
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S've me any more. Then I asked Mr. Carter if I could not have more wages, 
e asked me if I belonged to the union. I told him I did and he said that 
was the trouble; that he didn't think he could give me any more wages. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. When did you go to work there? A. It will be a year next month. 

Q. Your name is Edgar McClelland. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you been working in the same department all the time you have 
been there. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were you doing? A. I was handling iron — unloading it from 
the cars and taking it into the blacksmith shop and such as that. 

Q. When did you join the union? A. The first night we organized. 

Q. That was in October? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you were working at the time the notice was posted that the shop 
would close. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you went back after it was opened again, some time about the 
last week in October? A. Yes, something like that. 

Q. You signed the contract did you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time you signed that you belonged to the union? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you agree to work for per hour? A. They put it down 
on the ticket $1.35 a day. 

Q. You wanted a day about $1.50? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went out with the strike? A. Yes. 

Q. How many went out at that time? A. I could not tell you the exact 
number; 200 or so. 

Q. You had discussed this matter in your meetings, had you — this matter 
of the strike? A. I suppose it had been discussed. 

Q. Had it? A. Yes, I guess it had. 

Q. And the real substance of that discussion was that the Sattley Manu- 
facturing company must recognize the union? A. Well, my understanding 
was that instead of giving men $1.25, give them $1.50. 

Q. What had this recognition of the union to do with it? A. I suppose 
that was to keep the wages at $1.50 instead of $1.25. 

Q. You had signed an agreement not to join in a concerted action with 
others for an increase of salary? A. Yes. 

Q. You had signed such an agreement? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had taken the matter up with some foreman about an increase, 
had you? A. I took the matter up with the superintendent himself? 

Q. What superintendent? A. Mr. Coy. 

Q, Is that the agreement that you signed for 13*2 cents an hour? (Show- 
ing witness copy of agreement J A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And within a month after you signed it you went out on a strike? A. 
About a month. 

Q. Just a month and two days, wasn't it? You went out on the 26th? A. 
The 26th. 

Mr. Chapin — At the time you signed what you called an agreement, did the 
company sign any agreement with you? A. No, sir. 

Q. These men that were getting $1.50 a day, were they union men or non- 
union men? A. Non-union men; the one I had reference to at that time. 
Mr. Wheeler— He joined the union afterwards, did he? A. Yes, sir. 
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George W. Elliott, 
George W. Elliott, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. Yon worked for the Sattley Mannfactnring company? A. Yes, sir; I 
did. 

Q. When did you commence to work? A. The 23d of October. 

Q. What wages were yon to receive? A. Well, there was nothing partic- 
ularly said at the time I hired to them what wages I was to receive. 

Q. Did you afterwards have a talk with them about an increase of wages? 
A. Well, on Friday after I went to work there — I worked Wednesday an** 
then I was put on night work to watch through the building. I worked tha* 
way until Sunday morning. On Friday evening when I came to work, why' 
they sent for me to go to Mr. Carter's office, and he had a little agreemen t 
there he wanted me to sign. It was 12^ cents an hour. I says, *'Oh, no, I 
don't sign that at all; I got this job under your say-so and Mr. Prather's and 
I was to have good wages." He tore that up and wrote out one at 15 cents 
an hour. 

Q. Did you have any further conversation with him about the wages? A. 
Yes; I told Mr. Carter I came here under the understanding that I was to 
have good wages and go higher. He said, "Just, as soon as an opportunity 
comes to put you higher, we will put you higher. " 

Q. Was any thing said to you about belonging to the union? A. No, sir; 
there was not. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BX MR. WHEELER. 

Q. You signed the agreement? A, I did on Friday. 

Q. For 15 cents an hour? A. Yes, sir; with the understanding that I 
was to go higher the first opportunity. There were fellows put in there, green 
hands, the same as myself, that went higher, to $1.75. 

Q. What kind of work were you doing? A. I was working in the iron 
house. 

Q. What were your duties? What was your employment?:*! Handling iron 
merely? A. Yes, sir; unloading iron. 

Q. What were the other men doing? A. I understand they were on a 
press drill. 

Q. That required some experience, didn't it, to do that work? A. Oh, I 
suppose it does. 

Q. You have never had that kind of work? A. Yes, I had. 

Q. Had you ever run a press drill? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? A. At Taylorville, where I came from. 

Q. In whose factory? A. In a blacksmith shop. 

Q. What was the work you were doing there? A. It was ordinary labor. 

Q. Look at this agreement and see if that was the one you signed? (Show- 
ing witness copy of agreement.) A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a union man when you went there to work? A. Yes, sir, 
I was. 

Q. Did you belong to the Plow Workers' union? A. No, sir, I did not. 

Q. What did you belong to? A. I belonged to the Coal Miners' union. 

Q. Did you join this Plow Workers' union? A. I transferred to the Plow 
Workers' union. 

Q. Before the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went out with the strikers? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Was ever any question raised about whether you were a union man or 
not when you were employed? A. No, sir, there was not. 

Mr. Chapin — At the time you signed this contract, did the company sign 
any contract back to you? A. No, sir, not at all. 

Q. I understood you to say you were night watchman for a short time ; 
when was that? A. I went to work on Wednesday, the 23d day of October. 
Then I went on at nights. I understood that day that one of the night men 
had got hurt. I went on at nights. 

Q. That was after the lock-out was declared off? A. It was on Wednes- 
day and the boys went in on Thursday; but I didn't know at the time; I was 
working here in town for $1.50 a day and he told me on Monday that every- 
thing was settled satisfactorily, from the papers. 

Q. Do you know anything about the people who were in charge of the 
works down there carrying arms? A. Well, I suppose I do; at least I would 
think so. 1 seen a man out on the warehouse platform; of course, I didn't 
see the iron myself plain out, but I could see the shape of it as plain as if it 
was where I could see it. It was in his hip pocket. Whenever he would 
stoop over I could see it. 

What was he doing? A. He was loading some harrows on a truck. 

Do you know anything about any other weapons being carried? A. 
Tuesday morning I started across the street. The first fellow I saw I said, 
" Hey, there, buddy; let me talk to you." He made two slashes at me with 
a knife. That was last Tuesday morning. 
Q. Was he an employe? A. I suppose he was; he went in there. 

Mr. Wheeler— What did you want to talk with him about? Did you have 
any business with him? A. 1 wanted to talk with him. 

Q. What about? A. To ask him not to go in there to work. 

Q. Was anybody with him— any of your comrades? A. Some of them — 
about 40 or 50 feet from me, I suppose. 

Q. Do you know about any bricks or stones being thrown at these men at 
work there? A. I thro wed a piece of frozen ice at him out of the road after 
he struck at me the second time with his knife. 

Q. Do you know of missiles being thrown by other men at the men who 
were at work there? A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any of them being assaulted? A. No, sir. 

Q. You don't know of any of the men? Did you know of any of the men 
having their arms pinioned and then being struck in the face. A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever see any of the men work there that had been assaulted? 
A. 1 seen a man come in there that said he had been assaulted. 

Q. Did he show signs of it? A. He had a mark on his face. 

Q. Have you done any picket duty there? A. Well, I have been around 
there a good deal. 

Q. What did you have? A. I had nothing at all, sir. 

Q. Did you see any man doing picket duty with arms? A. No, sir, I 
did not. 

Q. With any kind of weapons? Sticks? A. I seen a little bit of a fellow 
with a red stick in his hand. 

Q. Any sticks with sharpened nails in the ends? A. No, sir; 1 did not. 

Q. The men who are on strike have been in the habit of congregating 
there around the entrance of the works when the men were going in and out? 
A. Why, there have been some. 

Q. How many — 50 or 100? A. Sometimes I suppose there might be a 100; 
sometimes less. 

Q. Did you ever see them jostle the men when they would get on the cars 
to go home? A. I have heard them call them scabs. 
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Q. Push them or run against them? A. No, sir. 

Q. Never saw anything of that sort? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were any means used to prevent them from getting on the cars? A. I 
could not say; I never saw any of it. There was an open way for them to 
get on the cars. The police generally stood on one side and some on the 
other side. 

Q. Why were police there? Was it necessary? A. I suppose they thoaght 
there might be some trouble. 

Q. Who was going to make the trouble? A. I could not say; the men at 
work probably. I don't know. 

Chairman Job — Has your local union received any support or sympathy 
from any unions here in Springfield regarding your strike? A. I suppose 
they have. 

Q. Do you know, as a matter of fact, whether they have or not? A. Well, 
I could not say positively of my own knowledge, but I understand th6y have. 

Q. What action— sympathy expressed? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has your union or have the individuals in your union received financial 
support? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are your members who are out on strike receiving support? A. 1 
think so. 

Q. Have you received any personally? A. Yes, sir; I have received 
some benefit. 

Mr. Chapin— Mr. Wheeler asked you in regard to the police coming down; 
who called them down? A. I could not say; I suppose the company called 
them down. 

Q. It wasn't your men? A. No, sir. 

John Kochendorfer. 
John Kochendorfer, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION-IN-CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN: 

Q. You were at one time employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether during the lock-out or the strike of any one who 
was employed by the company who was carrying arms? A. There certainly 
were. 

Q. Tell what you know about it? A. On Dec. 8, Sunday afternoon, at 
1:45, George Schlemm and myself were walking south on the Wabash track 
when we met two men, Mr. Teger and Connell, who told us there was a man 
in the paint shop window and they supposed he was trying to get out. As we 
neared the window, which was about 40 feet from the track, a man hollered 
at us to halt. He says, " Come here." We turned that way and as we did 
he pulled a pistol and shot at us four times, grazing my coat on the right 
shoulder, one bullet passing through my coat sleeve. 

Q. That was somebody inside of the shop? A. Inside of the factory. 

Q. Where were you? A. In the center of the railroad track. 

Q. How far away were you from the window where he was? A. About 
40 feet distance. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. Who was that? A. This man that done the shooting? 

Q. Yes. A. A young man by the name of Kunz. 

Q. A boy, wasn't he? A. Well, a pretty large sized boy. 
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Q. He was young? A. He wasn't much younger than I am. 

Q. How old are you? A. Twenty. 

Q. These men told you they thought this man was trying to get out? A. 
That is what they said. 

Q. What did you go up to the window for? A. We didn't go up to the 
window. 

Q. How near to the window? A. The track is 40 feet from the window, 
as near as I can judge, the paint shop being that close to the track at that 
point. 

Q. Where were you? A. In the center of the track. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him? A. Not a word. 

Q. You started to go toward the window and he said, "halt"? A. No, 
we were walking down the track when our attention was called by this man 
that ordered us to halt. 

Q. Kunz was arrested afterwards? A. He was. 

Q. Who had him arrested? A. I swore out the warrant myself. 

Q. He had been arrested prior to that time? A. It seems so. 

Q. The company had him arrested, or the officers, before that time? A. 
The officers, I think, did. 

Q. You were working there at the works prior to the strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had you worked there? A. Seven months. 

Q. You went out with the strikers? A. I did. 

Q. On the 26th of November? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had signed a contract to work there, had you not? A. Yes. 

Q. On the 15th of November? A. I believe so; yes. 

Q. You were out how long, then, after you quit work there in October? 
A. After I was locked out? 

Q. I don't know what you would call it; the works were not running. A. 
No. 

Q. How long were you out then? A. From the 16th of October until in 
November. 

Q. Is that your signature (showing witness contract)? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chapin — You say the bullet struck your coat? A. It did. 

Q. That coat you have got on? A. Yes, sir. (Witness showed place in 
coat struck by bullet.) 

Chairman Job— Were you doing picket duty at the time? A. We were. 

Q. What were you picketing for; what was your duty? A. Well, we 
were just walking down to relieve some men on the south end. 

Q. As a picket, what was your duty? A. When we saw any of the con- 
victs or hoboes coming down the track, it was our business to convince them 
that there was a strike there. 

Mr. Mathis— Was this man an employ 6 of the company? A. He was; he 
also stated to a reporter that he was furnished arms by the company and had 
orders to use them. 

Mr. Geiger— Did he state that to you, personally? A. He did not; he 
stated it to the reporters. 

Q. Was this on Sunday? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the works running on Sunday? A. No, these men were on the 
inside doing picket duty. 

Q. You were doing picket duty on the outside? A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Job — What became of this man? A. He was held to the grand 
jury. 
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Q. Is he out on bail? A. He is out on bail. 

Q. What is the charge against him? A. Attempt to murder. 

Mr. Mathis — Do you know who went on his bond? A. I can not say. 

A. M. Fenstermaker. 
A. M. Fenstermaker, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF, BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. Were you employed by the Sattley Manufacturing company? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. When were you employed? A. Four years ago the 10th of next Feb- 
ruary, ten minutes after 8:00 o'clock. 

Q. Where did you work? A. In the paint shop. 

Q. What wages? A. 15 cents an hour; some days $1.50. Finally we 
made a kick until we got more; then the company commenced kicking and 
we got down gradually until we were down as bad off as when we started. 

Q. At the time the cut was started, what wages did you make? A. At 
the time the cut was started, it was a slack time; 1 don't remember what 1 
was drawing; I know about the wages I was drawing before then. 

Q. How much would that be? A. From $12 to $14; the biggest pay I ever 
drawed was $17.82 for eighty hours' work. 

Q. What was the smallest pay? A. The smallest pay I ever drew for a 
week was $6.06. 

Q. When did you draw the largest pay and when did you draw the smallest 
pay? A. Well, I drawed the smallest pay when piece work was first started. 
I drew the largest pay last winter when we were working thirteen hours a 
day and five or six hours on Sunday. It was last spring," just as spring was 
opening up and business was good. 

Chairman Job — How many hours did you work the week you received $6.06? 
A. Well, I think I worked five days, ten hours and ten minutes, and one 
day five hours. If I am not mistaken, lacking four hours of being 60 hours. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER: 

Q. When you drew $6.06 how many hours did you work? A. I think I 
worked 55 hours and 50 minutes. 

Q. Was that at piece work or day work? A. That was piece work. One 
day I didn't work a full day; I was sick and went home. 

Q. When was that? A. I don't remember the time; it was when they 
first inaugurated their piece work. 

Q. That was several years ago? A. That was when they were first be- 
ginning it. 

Q. You are a brush painter? A. Yes, sir. When I first started I was 
dipping; when I made the big week's work I was brushing. 

Q. Were you a painter at all prior to that time? A. I was not a first- 
class mechanic, but I could do a pretty neat job. 

Q Were you a painter before you went there? A. I had done some 
painting on ouggies. 

Q. Can you tell by reference to any thing how much a week you averaged 
for the week ending October 16 last? A. I don't think I was working — yes, 
I guess I was, too. ' 

Q. Did you make 60 hours that week and draw $11.10? A. Isn't that the 
ending of the week prior to the lockout? 

Q. Prior to the time the factory was closed, didn't you work that week — 
didn't you work up to Wednesday night of that week? A. I believe I worked 
part of that week; I don't know whether I worked all the week or not. 
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Q. Didn't you work 60 hours that week? A. I don't know. 
Q. Do you remember the week ending November 27 — that is the time when 
you locked them out? A. Do I know how much I drawed? 

Q. Yes, sir. A. Yes, sir; $8.57. 

Q. How many hours did you work? Didn't you work 48 5-6 hours? A. 
It was on Wednesday, wasn't it? 

Q. I think you quit on Tuesday— you quit at 5:00 o'clock? A.How many 
hours did you say? 

Q. 48 5-6 hours. A. No, sir. 

Q. How much did you work? A. I worked 49 hours and something over. 

Q. How much pay did you draw? A. $8.57. 

Q. Isn't that an average of $1.74 a day? A. Well, now, it may be. 

Q. "When did you go back to work, do you remember? A. No, sir; but I 
didn't go back for a week or more any day after the first gang went back. 

Q. Why didn't you make more hours a week than you did the last week 
you were there? A. Simply because we came out on a strike. 

Q. You worked a whole week, didn't you? A. No, sir. 

Q. The week previous to that, was there plenty of work? Did you have 
full hours? A. Yes, we were getting 15 cents an hour all except one day. 

Q. Did you have full hours? A. I think we did; there was one day we 
worked piece work and I drew 6 cents more than if I had worked day work. 

Q. You signed an agreement? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that it? (Showing witness copy of agreement.) A. That's the one. 

Q. You went out on strike? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chapin— Was the piece work scale satisfactory to you after the lock- 
out? A. It was not. Well, now, before the lock-out the piece scale had 
been cut and after the lock-out when we went back to work the scale was to 
be adjusted, and we worked for quite a while day work. I didn't work as 
long as some of them. They had us out there in the office. Mr. Prather was 
out there and a young gentlemen — I don't know what his name is— and a 
gang of us were there. They read over the price list to us. They read us 
the price list we used to get and the price list they cut it to and the price list 
it should be then and asked us to call their attention to anything that the 
price wasn't suitable. I guess Mr. Prather wasn't there; he was out of town, 
it was the superintendent instead of Mr. Prather. Anything that was not 
satisfactory to us they would check that article and when Mr. Prather came 
back it would be adjusted. We kept them pretty busy checking off prices 
because they had them down below zero. They grave as the prices. Some of 
them they didn't affect a great deal. We went back in the shop. They told 
us out there that if we wanted to we could commence the next morning at 
piece work at those prices and prices that were not satisfactory when Mr. 
Prather came back they would adjust them. They didn't tell us we had to; 
they said we could if we wanted to. Later in the evening the superintendent 
gave instructions to our foreman that we should whether we wanted to or not. 
All we could do was to go to work or go home. The next morning we went 
to work and worked right along the same as if we had no cut. Mr. Prather 
came back, I suppose— anyway, there was a price list came in. The foreman 
had it in his possession, but it was not the same exactly as they had in the 
office. The price list they brought in to us was lower than the price list they 
showed us in the office. On one they had the same price for varnishing as 
for painting. By making a great big kick we got a raise of 5 cents on the 
varnishing. 

Q. Something has been said about time cards. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please explain about the time card? A. Well, it is a piece of paper 
probably as wide as that tablet— 5 x 8— not quite as long perhaps. There are 
lines this way (indicating) and in the first margin, how many hours, and in 
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the second, how many minutes yon were working on this number of pieces 
and in the outside one you put how much you had got, and in another one 
for the time-keeper to finish it up. If we do any day work we put that down. 
They have got some new ones— they are about as long as this tablet— a good 
deal the same as the other. You have to put down what department you 
work in and how much piece work you do and how many hours you are on it. 
It has to be endorsed by the foreman. In case you do any day work there is 
another card— a white one the same size. It is lined off a little different. It 
has cross lines and straight lines too. It has, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday on it. If you work on twelve 
different pieces day work, it calls for twelve different cards. 

Chairman Job— What is the object of this question 1 ? 

Mr. Chapin— I simply wanted to get the idea before the board what they 
were. 

Chairman Job— Is there anything objectionable in these cards? 

Witness— The objection to us is that you have to be running making out a 
time card all the time. 

Q. How much time a day would it consume? A. It would take about 20 
minutes out of an hour sometimes, when some old repair stuff comes in. 

Q. Did the men make a point of objecting to these time cards? A. We 
did not because it is not our business to attend to the company's affairs. If 
they want to make out these cards, that is the company's business. 

Mr. Chapin — You were working on what they called shoe bottoms. A. I 
was. 

Q. What could you make on those shoe bottoms after the cut? A. I and 
my partner done 34 of them in an hour and 20 minutes. We received $2.70 a 
100. It made a total of 91V cents for two of us. 

Q. What was the size of those shoe bottoms? A. I should judge they 
were probably 3% or 4 foot wide, and they are nearly 16 foot long, smooth on 
one side and seven cross sticks on the other. We have to paint them on both 
sides. 

Mr. Wheeler— Did you ever call Mr. Prather's attention to this piece work 
scale after he came back? A. We did not; we never had a chance to. The 
price list was shot in on us and if we didn't want to work under it we could 
quit separately or collectively. 

Q. You never called his attention to it? A. No, we never had any 
chance to. 

Q. You saw him several times? A. I saw him coming through 
the shops there. It was an evident fact that he was satisfied that it was not 
satisfactory and they told us in the office that when he came back it would be 
adjusted. Some things were helped and some were made worse after he 
returned. 

Q. Would it be possible to make a piece scale satisfactory throughout? 
A. It would be if you could make it. 

Q. Doesn't it depend on the material to be painted very largely? A. Of 
course, the first coating you can go over faster than the second coating. I 
mean the quantity going through the shops. 

Q. Aren't there various conditions to be considered so that in the long 
run they are arranged to equalize or adjust themselves— to equalize to pay? 
A. There were some prices that went very far to equalize some others. 

Q. I noticed here that you signed a contract for 15 cents an hour. It 
appears one week you made $1.85 a day or an average of 18^ cents an hour. 
Another week you averaged $1.74 a day. A. Only for one week they might 
with that price list. 

Q. It wasn't a full week. The part of the time you worked was $1.74 for 
ten hours. A. I think not. 

Chairman Job— That is the average for 49 hours? 
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Witness — What would that be a day if we had two or three days steady 
work on these shoe bottoms? You could work for a month on those things 
and that would not equalize it. 

Q. What did you make on those shoe bottoms'? A What we really made 
was not going down on those cards for the simple reason that when the night 
came we would put it down altogether. If we had not done this we would all 
have been in the poor house. Those shoe bottoms we could not make 14 to 
16 cents an hour when they were $3 a hundred. 

Mr. Geiger — As a matter of fact you never worked on those shoe bottoms a 
full day since you have been in? A. No, not a full day. 

Mr. Mathis — Bid I understand you to say that the scale of wages — the 
understanding was that when Mr. Prather came back it should be adjusted in 
a way satisfactory to you 1 ? A. The next morning we could go to work at 
at piece work if those prices were satisfactory. He read off the scale to us a 
piece at a time. He told us to see if anything was not satisfactory. 

Q. You went out because it was not satisfactory? A. It is an evident 
fact that it was not, because they all went out. 

Mr. Wheeler — When you worked by the piece price you made more than 
$1.50. A. Sometimes I did and sometimes I did not. 

Q. Didn't you on an average? A. On an average, yes. 

William D. Eyan. 
William D. Ryan being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. What position do you occupy? A. Secretary-Treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois. 

Q. Are you generally acquainted with the workings of the unions under 
the Federation of Labor? A. Fairly well, particularly with the mine 
workers. ' 

Q. Will you state to the board what information you have as to benefits 
that may come to the employer as well as to the employe" from unions? A. I 
am not in a position to state any benefits they have received except the state- 
ment they make to our organization that they are doing much better than 
prior to the time they began doing business with organized labor. 

Q, Have you found that to be the universal opinion ? Jg A. Yes, sir, wherever 
that system is in vogue. 

Q. Mr. Ryan, I believe that sometime during the controversy between the 
employes and the Sattley company you had some conversation with Mr. 
Tracy, a director of the company. A. I did. 

Q. Will you please state to the board what that was? A. I don't remem- 
ber all the conversation that took place. I went to Mr. Tracy on behalf of 
the plow workers and we talked the situation over generally and in the con- 
versation Mr. Tracy cited the manner in which the mine workers and coal 
operators did business and said that they got along very nicely and had no 
trouble; that the system of meeting yearly and making an agreement with 
the miners that had become organized had been much more satisfactory than 

Frior to that time. It came out through a conversation we had in an attempt 
made to get the same method adopted by the Sattley plow works. 

Q. What did he say, if anything, about the Sattley plow works desiring to 
recognize the union, or did he express any opinion along that line? A. I 
can't say that he expressed any definite opinion. He did not seem to object 
materially to the recognition of the union by the company until, I think, 
after they had a meeting of the directors. While he has not stated in my 
presence that the meeting had any effect upon his opinion we know that the 
recognition was not brought about. I would like to turn over to the board 
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for their perusal papers of the last few days in regard to movement started 
in New York— by many of the employers in New York— officials of labor 
organizations and others outside of the organizations mentioned — for the 
purpose of getting a better understanding between employers and employes. 

Chairman Job — Do you refer to the proceedings growing out of the civic 
federation meeting? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you think the effect will be of that? A. I think the effect will 
be that organized labor and organized capital will get together as a universal 
proposition throughout the country. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. The conditions that existed with regard to coal miners are somewhat 
different, are they not, from the conditions that existed in other branches of 
industry? A. I would like to ask the board if the Sattley Plow company is a 
party to this proceeding 

Chairman Job — It has not joined in the proceeding. 

Witness — Then I refuse to answer the question. 

Chairman Job — Don't you think that as the board is trying to make a fair 
investigation the board ought to hear that? A. I think the Sattley plow 
works should not be a party here. I will not answer unless forced. 

Q. We understand, of course, that in this case we cannot compel you to 
answer. You understand that the ruling of this board is not going to be 
binding on either side. It seems to me that without a full hearing it leaves 
room for one side or the other to say that they did not have a fair chance at 
it. A. I understand that. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether Springfield is generally considered a 
strong union town. Are there many labor organizations here? A. Yes, it is 
as well organized as the average town. 

Q. Do you know how many unions there are here? A. I could not say 
exactly. I think there are parties here that could give you that information. 

Eli Josephson. 
Eli Josephson, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION IN CHIEF BY MR. CHAPIN. 

Q. You were employed at the Sattley works at one time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? A. I don't remember exactly when; it was the next day after 
these men went on strike. 

Q. Do you know anything about the people employed in the Sattley works 
carrying: arms? A. Yes, sir; I saw two of them. 

Q. What did they have? A. Bevolvers. 

Q. What position did they occupy — the men that were carrying revolvers? 
A. Well, one of them ran the machine and the other was a common laboring 
man. 

Q. Did you see any others besides those? A. No, sir. 

Q. Where were the revolvers when you saw them? A. I saw a fellow 
have a revolver on his coat. When he quit work me and him come out to- 
gether. He got the otu and put it in his pocket and went out. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. He took his gun when he went away? A. When he left the factory. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he do that for? A. I don't know. 
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Q. Did he have any occasion to use it outside? A. I don't know. 

Mr. Mathis — Was he an employe of the company? A. He was working 
there. 

James Heizer (Recalled). 
James Heizer, being recalled, testified further as follows: 

EXAMINATION BY MR. OHAPIN: 

Q. What steps were taken by the company immediately after the lock-out 
in regard to putting up barricades around the shops. A. On Wednesday we 
were locked out. On Thursday morning the company went to work and put 
up arms with holes bored in to string wires. They didn't string wires then. 
After the strike they went to work and strung two strands of wire around the 
fence. 

Q. Do you know anything about their barring the windows? A. Yes, sir; 
after the strike. You see this trouble has been brewing for sometime and I 
think before the lock-out — I am not right sure of that, they had some iron 
arms made to go across the paint shop windows where the paint shop is not 
protected by this fence. But these bars were not put on until after this strike. 

John A. Burchman. 
John A. Burchman, being sworn, testified as follows: 

EXAMINATION- IN-OHIEF RY MR. CHAPIN: 

Q. Were you employed by the Sattley Manufacturing works? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What department? A. The shipping department. 

Q. How many were employed in that department? A. About eight, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

Q. What wages were you getting before Oct. 1? A. $1.35 a day. 

Q. Were your wages cut after the 1st of October? A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you satisfied with those wages? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any talk with representatives of the company in regard 
to an increase? A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Who was it? A. I was talking to the foreman of my department. 

Q. What did he say? A. He said it was impossible to get an increase; 
that if it was in his power to increase the wages he would have increased it 
long ago. 

Q. When did you have that conversation with him? A. Sometime last 
summer or last spring. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with any of the representatives of the 
company recently? A. Why, yes; I did the morning previous to the walk- 
out or the same morning before the men walked out I was in the office on 
this committee representing the scale committee from the union. 

Q. Was anything said especially about your particular department? A. 
Nothing only in regard to the day labor. 

Q. What was said about the day labor? A. They got to talking there 
about the day labor and the company expressed their opinion on it; they 
stated they could get all the common labor they wished to have for $1.25 a 
day, and I asked the question if they didn't think the men working in the 
shipping department, as it was a work that required very close attention in 
getting out goods for shipment, and a man going in there would have to get 
acquainted with the goods and would have to know when he was sent for 
anything in the line of shipping what he was going after to ship it out. They 
said that there was some things in there that was a little bit particular, but 
as to the rest of the things any man could do it. 
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. Q. You didn't get an increase? A. No, sir. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. How lone have you worked there? A. I began working for the 
Sattley Manufacturing company in the fall of 1898. 

Q. In the same department? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your name is John Burchman? A. B-u-r-c-h-m-a-n. 

Q. You signed an agreement with them on the 24th of October last? A. 
Yes, sir, I signed an agreement there. 

Q. For 13^ cents an hour. See if that is it, please? (Showing copy of 
agreement.) A. That is the same old contract. 

Mr. Chapin — Did they sign any agreement with you? A. No, sir, they 
didn't sign any agreement whatever. 

Mr. Chapin — We rest here. 

Mr. Wheeler— There doesn't seem to be any material difference here. 

Chairman Job — I think it proper that Mr. Prather should swear to his state- 
ments of yesterday. 

Mr. Chapin — And be cross-examined somewhat. 

Chairman Job — And be cross-examined. 

Q. Mr. Prather, have you anything to present on your side of the case 
further than you stated yesterday? 

Mr. Prather-— Not particularly. 

Chairman Job— Or any other witnesses? 

Mr. Wheeler — No, sir. 

Chairman Job — Then we will ask Mr. Prather to take the stand. As we 
have all heard what he said yesterday, I will swear him to that and also as to 
future testimony. The board has some questions to ask him. 

S. E. Prather. 
S. E. Prather was then sworn by Chairman Job. 

EXAMINATION BY CHAIRMAN JOB. 

Q. Now you can testify in your own behalf if you have anything to say 
any different to what you said yesterday. A. I think I covered the case 
pretty well yesterday. I don't know that I have anything additional to say 
except to call the attention of the board to the fact that something has been 
said about $1.25 wages. I think the pay-roll will show that not over 13 are 
receiving as low as $1.25. The majority of men employed at our factory are 
not skilled men. They come off of the farm and they come off of the sections 
where I understand the pay is 90 cents to $1.10. We have two or three men 
that may get as low as $1; may be an elevator boy will get 50 cents. If they 
went into a machine shop and commenced they would have to work up for a 
year or two to get $1.50. I believe that is all, except that I might say with 
reference to these slips we furnish, that it is not unusual for plow companies 
to furnish these slips. This was copied from the Rock Island plow slips 
except they had Sunday in there. The men cut that out. They had in the 
right of the men to act collectively to demand an increase. We made it indi- 
vidually. The wages were not to be any lower than the prices fixed. 

Q. Is it your understanding, Mr. Prather, that this strike was occasioned 
by the fact that the men were making a demand for the recognition of their 
union rather than a matter of wages? A. That is what several of them 
told me. 
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Q. That is the opinion of the members of your company? A. No, several 
of the strikers told me. It was not so much the matter of wages as the 
recognition of the union. In fact, the committee that waited on us told us at 
the bank that it was the recognition of the union or nothing. The chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Staley, said so. 

EXAMINATION BY MR. WHEELER. 

Q. What was said, if anything, as to what the recognition of the union 
meant? What obligation would be imposed on you or the company? A. 
Someone asked the question — there were people talking back and forth and I 
don't remember who it was — but someone asked if we would be allowed to 
employ or discharge men. They said that in discharging men they would 
reserve the right to have a committee to look into it. If they thought he 
ought not to be discharged they would insist upon his being retained by the 
company. 

Q. What was said about employing men? A. They said they would 
expect us to employ only union men or men that would join their union. 

Q. Was anything said with regard to the employment of non-union men — 
if yon employed a non-union man what would be the attitude of the union or 
the men belonging to the union? A. My recollection is that they said they 
would expect if a man did not join the union soon after he was employed that 
we were to discharge him. 

Q. Were the company of the opinion that they could operate these works 
on that basis? A. No, sir; it has been tried at other shops. I have talked 
with a great many managers of other shops. They said that it was their 
experience that it was impossible to work the shops with the union. I do not 
know of any plow shops where the managers recognize the union. There 
may be some individual employes that belong to the union, but the employers 
do not recognize them. 

Q. Have your company ever expressed any objection to the men belonging 
to the union? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. The objection is to the recognition of the union? A. That has been 
our objection. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION BY MR. CHAPIN: 

Q. Mr. Prather, how much of a plant have you down there? How much 
ground does it cover? A. There are seven and one-half acres in the entire 
acreage and on a guess I should say enclosing the buildings— of course, there 
is a good deal of ground inside of the fence not covered — there are four or 
five acres inside of the fence — there is a point cut off by Laurel street on the 
outside and there is still another tract outside of the main fence that is in- 
cluded in the seven and one-half acres. 

Q. Can you give the board an idea how many stockholders there are in the 
company? A. I think there are something over 20— perhaps 22. 

Q. How many are there on the board of directors? A. Seven. 

Q. Will you state whether Mr. Carter is a stockholder? A. He is not. 

Q. What position does he occupy with the company? A. He looks after 
the stock that comes in there— checks the invoices and goods that are shipped 
in. 

Q. As I understood from your statement yesterday about the 1st of Sep- 
tember some time there was a change made in a director in some way. A. A 
little bit before that time Mr. Tracy and Mr. Weber went on to fill two 
vacancies. 

Q. And the new directors began to look into the question of the scale and 
determined that it was too high? A. No, sir; I cannot say that is true. 

Q. What was the fact about that? I understood you to say the change was 
made because of the new directors looking into that. A. I said that some- 
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time before that the old superintendent had called my attention to the fact 
that he hadn't taken up the scale after the trolley was put in; he said several 
times that it ought to be adjusted. I said to him finally, " What do you think 
the adjustment should be?" As I stated yesterday, he said it ought to be 5 
to 20 per cent. 

Q. And later on you adjusted the scale? A. I said to him — the old super- 
intendent — I said, *'If that is true we will give directions here to the time- 
keeper and the men who look after that to make that adjustment." 

Q. That was done along about the 1st of October. A. Earlier than that 
I think; I don't remember the date. 

Q. How many times has the scale been adjusted there since you have been 
in business? A. I don't know; the old superintendent and foreman managed 
that without my knowledge. 

Q. Do you know whether it had been adjusted at various times? A. Only 
in a general way. 

Q. Would you say it had been or had not? A. I think some articles re- 
mained about the same and some were adjusted. 

Q. Now, the adjustment that was made in October, did that change the 
whole list or simply in certain departments? A. No, sir; the only change 
that was made was in the painting department and the only other change, as 
one of the witnesses stated yesterday, was in riding cultivator frames. That 
was made in the wood department and the only change I know anything 
about. 

Q. On the 16th of October the mill was shut down; what was the purpose 
of shutting down the mill? A. There was some complaint about the scale. 
I didn't know as much then about that as I did afterwards. I understood 
this cut was made by the foreman perhaps with the consent of the old super- 
intendent in the woodworkers' shop and that had been talked as a scare 
through the shops and got the men dissatisfied. When there was not suffi- 
cient material to do it by the piece they frequently did their work by the day. 
We decided that until that matter was adjusted we would close down. 

Q. The purpose of the close-down was to adjust the scale? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any other purpose? A. I think the question of the union 
was agitated a good deal and that if we would shut down and talk it over with 
the men and come to an understanding they would find the matter had been 
misrepresented to them. They had worked 12 years without a union and we 
thought perhaps if they understood the situation as we did they would go 
ahead and give up the union. 

Q. Then one of the purposes at least in closing down was to get rid of the 
union? A. Yes, if you want to call it that. 

Q. I believe you said yesterday that the purpose in closing down was to 
adjust the scale and it was done in perfect good faith? A. Yes, it was done 
in good faith. 

Q. The closing down was for two purposes: First, to adjust the scale and 
second, to get rid of the union. Is that right? A. Probably both questions 
were considered at that time. 

Q. Did you talk with any members of the union about getting rid of the 
union? A. I don't think I did. 

Q. Then you didn't carry out the purpose the mill was shutdown for, did 
you? A. It was shut down so short a time and the matters were adjusted 
so quickly and they went back to work so soon after that, that there didn't 
seem to be any necessity for discussing that. 

Q. Did you ever discuss with any members of the union the proposition of 
going back as a body? A. If you mean by discussion that we objected to 
their going back as a union I would say yes. 

—10 A. 
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Q. When you shut down the purpose was to get rid of the union and not 
discuss the question with the men? A. Possibly that was one of the pur- 
poses. We did not believe it was possible to run our shop as a union shop. 

Q. Then when the men talked of coming back you required each of them 
to sign a paper such as has been introduced here? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You felt yourself under mutual obligations when they signed the 
paper; what mutual obligations were you under? A. We said we would fix 
a minimum price under which they would not be required to work. We also 
said we would take up the question of work on the piece price and if satis- 
factory we would introduce the scale inside of three months. 

Q. You gave your word that the price should not be lower than the con- 
tract. A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And later on the piece scale would be taken up? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you have them sign a contract while you gave them your 
word? A. We wanted it in black and white what they would do. 

Q. Why didn't you put it in black and white what you would do? A. They 
didn't ask us to. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you told them they could not return to work with- 
out signing that paper? A. I don't know. 

Q. Would you have allowed them to return to work without signing that 
paper? A. I don't think we would. It was customary in other shops and 
we were simply following the custom. 

Q. Are there some men down there at the shops that have been working 
two or three years, Mr. Prather, that are now only getting $1.25 a day? A. 
I don't know, I can not answer that question. 

Q. You would not know whether there was one or more, or whether there 
was any? A. No, sir, I understand there are only 13 that are getting as low 
as $1.25. 

Q. I will ask you, Mr. Prather, if during the last few years there the out- 
put has not increased in value — if there has not been a general rise in the 
prices of such things as you manufacture down there. A. There has been a 
rise in proportion to the advance in steel and the articles that enter into the 
construction of it. The margin of profit today has been gradually wiped out 
for several years. 

Q. You have, though, as a matter of fact, been increasing the capacity of 
the plant from year fto year ever since the plant started. A. Yes, and I 
don't think there has been a year since it started that there has not been ad- 
ditional cash capital put into it. 

Q. I believe you stated yesterday that there were some of the union men 
who informed you that they were compelled to go into the union? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state who those men were? A. I don't think that is a proper 
question. The information was received in confidence. 

Mr. Chapin (Addressing the boardj— Mr. Prather stated that certain men 
informed him that they were compelled to join the union. I ask him now 
who those men were and he refuses to answer. He says it is confidential. I 
am not going to insist upon their names. I desired him to show what men 
came to him so that we might show whether it was a fact. I am not going to 
insist upon an answer, though. 

Chairman Job— If you do not insist upon that, the board will not require 
him to answer. 

Mr. Chapin (continuing examination)— How many men came to you, Mr, 
Prather? A. To me personally, I would say not more that two or three 
men; but indirectly, men that were in close touch with us, as many as 25 
or 30. 

Q. As far as your information goes there were two or three men? A. Yes, 
and indirectly a good many more than that. 
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Q. You don't know whether those were members of this union or no*, A. 
Yes, I do, by their own statements. 

Chairman Job — Are there any other statements you want to make in your 
own behalf? A. Nothing more. 

Q. I would like to ask you whether there is an organization known as the 
Northwestern Plow Manufacturers' association? A. There is an organization 
that is a social organization, that has no binding power or effect, that has 
been in existence over 30 years. 

Q. Are you or your people represented in that association? A. We have 
attended some its meetings. 

Q. Do you consider yourselves members of it? A. Yes, if you say it has 
any existence. You can hardly say it has any existence, because when the 
question comes up with respect to establishing prices, no one has lived up to 
it and maintained the prices recommended. 

Q. The primary object is to fix prices? A. No, sir, it is social— to form 
the acquaintance of the members and talk over their business. 

Q. Is there any reference to prices? A. They sometimes recommend 
prices, but they don't pay any attenttion to it. 

Q. But there is a tendency to keep up prices by this association? A. 
They talk over prices, but the have never been lived up to. 

Q. Are there any fines or penalties? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have prices ever been kept up by this association? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have there ever been any objections from retailers to your belonging 
to such an association? A. Never heard of it. 

Q. Or by the men? A. Never heard of it. 

Q. What was your former business before you engaged in the plow busi- 
ness? A. Retail implement business and the stock business. 

Q. In Springfield? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you in politics at all? A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you had any experience with labor unions? A. Not until the 
present one. 

Q. Then you have not had any personal experience with the operation of 
labor unions among the plow makers? A. No, sir, all I know is m meeting 
these men at the meetings I speak of. In fact, Mr. Deere and some man 
representing the Moline Plow company said they could not manage their 
shops in the union and they were going to fight it out to the end. 

Mr. Goiger — The North Western Plow Manufacturing associatioD has 
never made a scale or set prices on any kind of goods — not as an organiza- 
tion? A. No, sir, they have recommended that such and such prices ought 
to be maintained. Everybody in speaking of the subject said they would not 
be bound by any recommendations there because it would be in conflict with 
the anti-trust law. In fact, the men that attend the meetings of the associa- 
tion done as much cutting as the men that did not attend; sometimes more. 
It looked as if they came there to fix prices and then knife them. 

Mr. Mathis — What is your objection to your men forming into an associa- 
tion? A. We had more trouble from the time this union was formed in one 
month's time than we had had in 12 years, and if that is a fair sample of 
what unionism does we don't want any more of it. 

Mr. Chapin— Isn't it true that you began this trouble by shutting down the 
shops? A. No, sir. 

Q. What trouble had been raised before the 16th day of October? A. The 
men spent a good deal of their time talking over the union and neglecting 
their work and telling the superintendent they would do about as they pleased 
about the amount they did. When they made up their minds to form this 
union we could see it made a difference in the work in the shops. 
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Q. Then the men did less work after they formed the union than before? 
A. Yes, sir; where they were working by the piece they got less pay, but 
the majority of them were working by the day. 

Q. I think you said you were not engaged in politics. Isn't it true that in 
the last campaign you set apart a room and at the noon hour they would be 
addressed by speakers of a certain political party? A. No, sir. Some of 
the men asked us if they could come down and speak. We said they could. 
I believe the present mayor came over and spoke in the paint shop at the 
noon hour. There was no room set aside. It was talked over among the di- 
rectors that if the other side wanted to come there and address them we would 
let them, but on the whole, we would curtail that because we did not want 
politics discussed there. 

Chairman Job— I call attention to the fact that this is a non-partisan board. 
I want to ask Mr. Prather if he has been connected with the State govern- 
ment in any way in the last five or six years? A. No, sir. 

Q. I understood you were connected with the labor board? A. No, sir; 
I guess you are gettiag my brother mixed up with me; he is on the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Chairman Job— Is there anything more? 

Mr. Wheeler— There is nothing more on our part. We have here written 
agreements signed by nearly all who were on this petition. 

Chairman Job— I suppose, Mr. Chapin, you will admit the men's signing 
these contracts. 

Mr. Chapin— O, yes. 

Chairman Job — An opportunity will be given to make oral arguments or 
written ones, as you gentlemen may prefer. 

Mr. Chapin— I will agree to make a short oral argument whenever the board 
may desire to hear it, if that is satisfactory to you, Judge Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler— We would prefer to make a written statement— not lengthy 
or embodying arguments, but mere conclusions. 

Here the board took a recess until 1:30 p. m. 

At 1:80 p. m. the board reconvened. Mr. Chapin addressed the 
board in an oral argument on behalf of the employes. 

Mr. Wheeler, on behalf of the Sattley Manufacturing company 
waived his right to an oral argument and stated that he would file a 
written argument. 

The board then adjourned. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, CONCILIATION, AND 
ARBITRATION. 

(From Report of CJ. S. Industrial Commission, 1901, Vol. 17. Part 1, Chap. 2.) 

1. Importance and general nature of subject — Perhaps no other 
question relating to labor has attracted greater attention in the 
United States in recent years than that of the methods of securing 
more peaceful relations between employers and employes. There is 
a growing feeling on the part of workingmen, employers, and the 
general public that the determination of the conditions of labor by 
open conflicts, strikes, and lockouts, is in most instances unduly 
expensive, and that it tends to create unnecessary friction between 
employers and employes. Not only do both the employers and em- 
ployes suffer from the loss of working time and interruption of 
business which comes from strikes and lockouts, but the convenience 
and contort of the general public are in many instances seriously 
interfered with. The ill feeling which too often accompanies open 
rupture between masters and men is not the least of the evils of 
strikes and lockouts. Widespread and growing interest accordingly 
is manifested in the subject of methods which shall tend to prevent, 
so far as practicable, the actual cessation of employment on account 
of differences concerning the conditions of labor, or which, in case 
employment is actually interrupted, may facilitate early and peaceful 
settlement. 

The result of this growth of public sentiment in favor of more 
peaceful methods of determining the relations of employers and em- 
ployes in the United States is shown by the rapid increase in the 
number and effectiveness of the organizations and methods seeking 
this end. One conspicuous movement of recent years has been that 
toward the enactment of legislation seeking to establish methods of 
arbitration, conciliation, and mediation. In a considerable number 
of states laws have been passed providing for permanent state boards 
of arbitration, and while in some of the states the laws have been 
almost dead letters, several of the boards thus established have 
accomplished noteworthy results. In other states the legislatures 
have passed statutes encouraging the formation of local boards of 
conciliation and arbitration, a measure, however, which seems to 
have proved uniformly of no avail. Even more important than these 
legislative enactments is the movement toward the voluntary estab- 
lishment of methods of " collective bargaining," or conciliation and 
of arbitration, within the various trades themselves. In many trades 
the conditions of labor in not a few localities are determined by con- 
ferences between employers and employes, or between representatives 
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of organizations of employers and employes. These conferences often 
result in written agreements prescribing the terms of the labor con- 
tract for a given period of time. The practice is also growing of 
referring disputes, especially those relating to the interpretation of 
the labor contract, to committees representing the employers and 
employes, while in many instances impartial umpires or arbitrators 
are called in to settle matters as to which such committees can not 
agree. The most conspicuous manifestation of the movement in 
favor of more harmonious relations between employers and employes 
is found in the system of conferences and joint agreements covering 
trades throughout the entire country, or throughout large sections. 
In most of the 10 or 12 trades in the United States in which such 
wide-reaching systems exist they have been established within the 
past 15 years, while fully half of the system dates back not more 
than five years. 

In view of the importance of this subject and the general interest 
manifested the Industrial Commission has deemed it wise to make a 
thorough investigation of the existing methods of furthering the 
peaceful settlement of differences between employers and employes. 
In the accompanying report the attempt has been made to describe 
the organization and working of these methods in the United States 
and to give some description also, for purposes of comparison, of the 
experience of foreign countries, both with arbitration and concilia- 
tion, by public authorities and with voluntary methods. The opinions 
of leading authorities, including employers, workingmen, public 
officers, and the representatives of the general public, have also been 
quoted or summarized. 

As a preliminary to this investigation a brief discussion of the 
terms employed and of the general conceptions underlying the prac- 
tices of arbitration and "collective bargaining" is desirable. 

Unfortunately there is no little looseness in the use of the funda- 
mental terms connected with these methods. Strictly speaking, clear 
distinctions may be drawn between collective bargaining, arbitration, 
conciliation, and mediation. 

Arbitration is the authoritative decision of an issue as to which 
the parties have failed to agree by some person or persons other than 
the parties. 

Conciliation is a term applied very commonly by English employers 
and employes, and by economic writers, to the discussion and settle- 
ment of questions between the parties themselves, or between their 
representatives, who are themselves actually interested. It is also 
frequently used by state boards of arbitration as identical with 
mediation. 

For reasons more fully explained below it seems desirable to restrict 
the meaning of the word conciliation to the settlement, by the parties 
directly, of minor disputes, as to interpretation of the terms of the 
labor contract, whether that contract be an express one or only a 
general understanding, and to introduce the phrase " collective bar- 
gaining " as covering the remainder of the field above described. 
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Collective bargaining, then, may be defined as the process by which 
the general terms of the labor contract itself, whether the contract 
be written or oral, are determined by negotiation directly between 
employers or employers' associations and organized workingmen. 

Mediation is the intervention, usually uninvited, of some outside 
person or body, with a view to bringing the parties to a dispute to- 
gether in conciliatory conferences. 

Arbitration in the strict sense implies the rendering of an 
authoritative decision. Conciliation and collective bargaining imply 
amicable conference and agreement by the parties themselves. 

Mediation is only a preliminary to the settlement of a dispute. 
Through the intervention of a mediator the parties may be led to 
conciliate — that is, to reach an agreement among themselves— or they 
may be led to submit the matter to the arbitration of the person who 
mediates or to some other person. The action of mediators in meet- 
ing with the parties to a dispute and trying to bring them to a 
peaceful settlement is also frequently called conciliation —a usage, 
perhaps, more in accordance with the ordinary understanding of the 
term as applied to other than labor matters. 

* In order correctly to understand the scope of the subject under 
discussion and the applicability of terms, it is necessary to bear in 
mind continually the very important distinction between the two 
chief classes of industrial differences which may be adjusted by 
peaceful methods. 

(1) Those which concern the interpretation of the existing terms 
of employment, usually of a minor character. 

(2) Those which have to do with the general terms of future 
employment, and which are usually more important. 

The great majority of disputes are of the former class. They 
relate not to questions of principle, but to details and interpretations. 
Thus, if there be a general agreement or understanding that a certain 
price shall be paid to workingmen for doing a certain piece of work, 
a difference may arise in case there is some minor change in the 
goods to be made. If the employer agrees to employ only union men, 
there may be a dispute as to the standing of some man whom he 
employs. Of course, these questions may readily pass over into 
disputes as to more general matters. On the other hand, from time 
to time, the question arises between an employer and his men, or 
between organizations of employers and organizations of employes, 
as to the general conditions under which labor shall thereafter be 
performed. Such differences are likely to involve larger numbers of 
persons than those of the first class and to be more difficult of adjust- 
ment. The settlement of such general questions may be likened to 
an act of legislation; the interpretation and application of the general 
contract may be likened to a judicial act. 

We may now discuss the relation between the different practices 
named in the definitions above and these two classes of differences 
as to the labor matters. 
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It is obvious that "collective bargaining," as above defined, has to 
do with the second class of questions above distinguished — those re- 
lating to the general terms of the labor contract. This phrase is one 
that has not come into very common use in the United States, and 
that has only recently been introduced in Great Britain, where it ap- 
parently owes its orign to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The term 
seems to describe accurately a practice of very great and constantly 
growing extent, and of the highest social and economic significance — 
the determination of the general conditions of labor by peaceful ne- 
gotiation between employers and organized laborers. The attention of 
the public is so often directed to the settlement of strikes and lock- 
outs by arbitration, or by negotiation between committees of em- 
ployers and employes, that the extent to which the practice of direct 
negotiation between employers and employes regarding the condi- 
tions of labor takes place, without strike or lock-out, is often over- 
looked. The terms conciliation and arbitration cannot properly be 
applied to this practice. The actual process by which the general 
terms of the labor contract are established by negotiations between 
employers and organized workingmen directly, is essentially a pro- 
cess of bargaining. The bargaining is collective because the work- 
ingmen are organized, and in many instances the employers are 
organized as well. We cannot speak of collective bargaining properly 
in cases where individual workingmen negotiate with employers as 
to the terms of the labor contract. It is, of course, a familiar fact 
that the individual laborer is usually in a position of inferior eco- 
nomic strength as against the employer in agreeing upon the labor 
contract. More and more laboring men are tending to get together, 
to organize, and to negotiate with employers collectively. 

There are distinguishable many different stages and methods of 
collective bargaining. The most common method of all is the purely 
informal one in which representatives of labor organizations meet 
from time to time with employers to present demands and discuss 
the general terms of labor, without establishing systematic methods of 
organization and procedure in these conferences, and without adopt- 
ing written agreements. More formal collective bargaining, which is 
found most commonly in trades where employers as well as working- 
men are organized, involves more or less regularly recurrent and 
systematically conducted conferences between representatives of the 
employers and the employes. Collective bargaining of this sort is 
quite frequently termed by those concerned the joint conference 
system. The representatives of the parties are also at times called 
joint committees and joint boards. In Great Britain the phrases 
" wages board " is especially common. Usually these more formal 
negotiations between organizations of employers and employes result 
in written agreements regarding the conditions of labor, and the 
practice is very often, especially in the United States, referred to as 
the agreement system. 

Whether the phrase " collective bargaining " will ever become es- 
tablished in common use in the United States is perhaps doubtful. 
It is, however, clearly desirable that the nature of the practice which 
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it represents should be clearly understood. None of the other 
phrases in ordinary speech seems accurately to describe all the dif- 
ferent forms of peaceful negotiation between employers and organ- 
ized workingmen regarding the general conditions of labor. Certainly 
the word conciliation, which is largely used in Great Britain, and 
which is somewhat common in the United States, particularly among 
economic writers, does not to the ordinary mind convey the idea of 
such bargaining as to the general labor contract. It is not applied to 
the making of ordinary bargains, such as those between buyer and 
seller, or between two corporations. 

If the word conciliation is to be applied at all in regard to labor mat- 
ters it would seem desireable to restrict it to the settlement of minor 
disputes as to interpretation of the labor contract. Even here it 
may perhaps best be confined to those cases where the parties di- 
rectly interested meet in a friendly manner to settle differences of 
this class. In Great Britain there are many trades in which organi- 
zations of employers and employes select joint committees to which 
any dispute of the members of the organization may be appealed. 
The committees are frequently called boards of conciliation. Of 
course in many and perhaps most instances the action of these joint 
committees consists in influencing the parties to a dispute to come to 
an informal understanding, rather than in rendering authoritive de- 
cisions, and their action in this direction may be perhaps accurately 
described by the term conciliation. As above suggested, state boards 
of arbitration use the word in a very similar sense. However, the 
common usage of employers and employes in this country gives to 
these joint trade boards the name of arbitration boards or arbitration 
committees. Doubtless meditation is a word more distinctively ap- 
plicable than conciliation to the intervention of State boards or other 
outside parties. 

As suggested in the definition above, arbitration, strictly speaking, 
is the authoritive decision of questions at issue by some impartial 
authority. It is obvious that arbitration may be resorted to with re- 
gard to disputes involving the general terms of the labor contract, 
as well as with regard to disputes concerning its interpretation. The 
parties to a dispute, whatever its character, may submit it to arbitra- 
tion after failure to settle it by collective bargaining or by concilia- 
tion. Whether it is as wise ordinarily to submit general questions 
to arbitration as questions of interpretation is perhaps doubtful. It 
is certainly the case that minor questions are more often arbitrated 
than those of great importance involving the general conditions of 
future labor. 

It should be noted especially that it is very common, both in the 
United States and Great Britain, to find boards composed of an equal 
number of representatives of organizations of employers and em- 
ployes, with no impartial outsider as an umpire, which have power 
to decide authoritively minor disputes between members of the or- 
gantions. As already pointed out, in Great Britain these are often 
called boards of conciliation, but in this country they are much more 
commonlv called arbitration boards or arbitration comittees. The 
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term arbitration seems fairly applicable to the decisions of such com- 
mittees, despite the fact that there is no appeal to any person out- 
side the trade. The settlement of disputes in such cases is not 
reached by negotiation directly between the parties concerned. It 
is reached by the binding decision of higher representatives of the 
organizations to which they belong, representatives supposedly free 
from the personal bias and from the feelings of animosity which are 
likely to exist among those immediately concerned in disputes. Per- 
haps the phrase "arbitration within the trade" or "trade arbitration" 
may be employed as somewhat more strictly describing this system 
of settling differences without appeal to outside umpires. These 
phrases are, however, sometimes used as distinguished from arbitra- 
tion by state boards, even in cases where umpires are called in. 

The practice of meditation is also applicable both to disputes re- 
garding general conditions of labor and to those regarding interpre- 
tation. It is obvious, however, that meditation is likely to occur 
only in regard to disputes which have become conspicuous before 
the general public, and which involve the public interests as well as 
those of the disputants. In other words, the intervention of outside 
parties to bring about a settlement usually takes place only in the 
case of open rupture between employers and employes, and usually 
only after prolonged strikes or lockouts. 

An important consideration which should be borne in mind in dis- 
cussing these practicec of collective bargaining, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration has to do with the question whether they are applied 
before or after cessation of employment has actually occurred. It is 
obvious that it is especially desirable that employers and employes 
should be led to adjust the differences which may arise, whether re- 
garding the general conditions of the labor contract or regarding its 
interpretation, by peaceful methods before a strike or lockout inter- 
venes. The most important results which have been accomplished 
by collective bargaining, concilation, and arbitration, have been in 
preventing cessation of employment. Differences which do not lead 
to open rupture are less conspicuous to the general public than pro- 
longed strikes and lockouts, and the enormous importance of the set- 
tlements which are effected without any cessation of labor is often 
overlooked. It is the chief aim of those who advocate the establish- 
ment of regular and permanent systems of collective bargaining by 
conferences of employers and employes, and regular and permanent 
joint boards for the decisions of questions of interpretation, that by 
these means strikes and lookouts may be reduced to the minimum. 
When once a difference has led to an actual strike or lockout the 
feeling engendered is likely to delay if not altogether to preclude 
conciliatory conferences between representatives of employers and 
employes, or reference to arbitrators. At the same time the impor- 
tance of collective bargaining, conciliation, and arbitration in the 
settlement of prolonged disputes is not to be underestimated. Ajiy 
one of these three distinct practices just named may become appli- 
cable to the settlement of a strike or lockout, as well as to settlement 
of differences not resulting in cessation of employment. 
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It will be noted, in considering the description of existing methods 
of securing peaceful relations between employers and employes, 
which follows, that there is not always a clear recognition, on the 
part of those actually concerned, of the distinction between the two 
classes of disputes above named, those which have to do with 
the interpretation of existing contracts, and those which have 
to do with the general terms of the contracts themselves. In other 
instances, however, the distinction is recognized. Often machinery 
exists for the settlement of one class of differences, particularly those 
of a minor character, in the absence of any provision of a permanent 
nature for the settlement of the other class of questions. In some 
trades, particularly in Great Britain, two different sets of machinery 
are formally established to handle the two classes of disputes. 

II. LOCAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, ARBITRATION, AND CONCILIATION. 

Informal Practices. — As already suggested, the great majority of 
differences between employers and employes, both these relating to 
the general terms of the labor contract and those which arise as to 
minor matters of interpretation, are settled by the parties concerned 
themselves without either appeal to formal arbitration or to the war 
measures of strikes and lockouts. In most cases these peaceful ne- 
gotiations are carried on without any formal system of conferences, 
or of boards of conciliation and arbitration. While undoubtedly there 
are many advantages in the existence of such more formal systems, 
especially because they create a presumption in favor of making use 
of the agencies offered, much may, nevertheless, be accomplished in- 
formally, if employers and employes are only willing to approach 
one another and to discuss matters in an amicable manner. 

We are not here concerned with cases where the determination of 
the conditions of labor or matters of interpretation is made simply 
by negotiations between the employer and his individual employ^. 
In order to speak properly of collective bargaining or of conciliation, 
as we have already seen, there must be at least a certain degree of 
organization on the part of workingmen. Very frequently, however, 
all the employes, or one class of the employes, in an establishment 
act together collectively from time to time even in the absence of 
regularly established trade unions. An informal committee is con- 
stituted to confer with the employer as to some matter of general in- 
terest, be it the rate of wages or a question, perhaps, of much less 
importance. Employers often meet such delegations, or meet the 
entire body of their men, directly and discuss the matters at issue 
with them. In many instances peaceful settlements are brought 
about by such altogether informal conferences. 

Workingmen frequently assert, however, that employers are much 
more likely to enter into collective bargaining and conciliation if 
they feel that their men have back of them the power which comes 
from formal organization. They assert, also, that the advantage 
gained by the employes in negotiations with employers are likely to 
vary in a more or less close proportion to the strength of the labor 
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organization. It certainly is true that collective bargaining, concili- 
ation, and arbitration are all much more common where strong labor 
organizations exist than where they are absent. Of course it is 
essential under such circumstances that the employer shall recognize 
the legitimacy of organization on the part of his men, and shall be 
willing to deal with their duly constituted representatives. Whether 
the existence of labor organizations tends to increase or decrease the 
number of strikes is a mooted question, but there can be no doubt 
that in trades where strong unions actually exist, strikes and labor 
difficulties are likely to be much more numerous if the employers re- 
fuse to deal with the men in their organized capacity. 

A very large number of trade unions, both local and national, have 
in their constitutions declarations of a general character to the effect 
that strikes are in themselves undesirable. It is very common to 
find rules that strikes shall be resorted to only "after the failure of 
all honorable attempts at peaceful settlement." Moreover, the rules 
of local and national trade unions, almost without exception, provide 
for conciliatory negotiations with employers before a strike may be 
entered upon. If the union feels that it has a grievance it usually 
directs its regular officers or its business agent — if it has one — or a 
special "arbitration committee" to present the matter to the employ- 
er. Such arbitration committees are sometimes permanently consti- 
tuted, and in other cases are chosen especially to negotiate regarding 
the particular matter at issue. These representatives of the union 
do not perhaps usually have power to make binding settlements up- 
on other terms than those of the original demand. If these terms 
can not be secured, the propositions of the employer are reported 
back to the union and frequently negotiations are continued until a 
compromise is reached. Before a strike can actually be begun the 
rules of most unions require that a secret vote of all members shall 
be taken, and in general a majority of two-thirds or three-fourths is 
required to authorize the cessation of employment. 

Informal negotiation of this sort between employers and labor or- 
ganizations is usually developed more highly and works more effect- 
ively in those trades in which the local unions are united into strong 
national bodies. When a national organization pays benefits to the 
members of local unions on strike, the national officers are naturally 
given a very considerable degree of control over the inauguration of 
strikes. The constitutions of well established national unions 
usually refuse to sanction any strike unless all the following steps 
have first been taken: First, thorough efforts at negotiation on the 
part of the local unions affected; second, a determination by a two- 
thirds or three-fourths majority of the local members, on secret ballot, 
to insist on the demands made; next, approval by the national officers 
of the position the locals have taken; and finally, the most exhaus- 
tive efforts on the part of these officers, in person or in deputy, to 
obtain a peaceful settlement of the dispute. These national officers 
are, in many cases, men of high intelligence and of long experience 
as to labor disputes. They are largely free from the personal feel- 
ing and the narrowness which are apt to characterize the local unions 
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in their conflicts with employers. By their intervention, accordingly, 
they are often able to prevent strikes or to secure satisfactory settle- 
ment of disputes by conciliatory methods. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy success in this direction has been attained by the conserva- 
tive and intelligent officers of the Bricklayers' and Masons' Inter- 
national union. 

The formation of associations of employers in this country has 
lagged far behind the development of associations among working- 
men. Gradually, however, doubtless in part under the pressure of 
organized labor, employers in not a few trades have come to realize 
the advantages of systematic action in their dealings with employes, 
not only in giving additional strength, but also in securing more 
uniform cost of labor and consequently more equal competition. 
Where such associations of employers exist conciliatory methods, 
both formal and informal, are more general than where employers 
deal as individuals with the unions. 

More Formal Systems of Collective Bargaining and Agreements — 
There are very many instances in which the informal methods of 
collective bargaining between employers and employes give place to 
somewhat more formal systems of a local character. It is especially 
common to find such bargaining resulting in written agreements 
prescibing the conditions of labor for a given period of time or in- 
definitely. While the existence of a written agreement does not 
always imply that collective bargaining has been developed to a 
higher degree than in cases where no such agreements are adopted, 
it is nevertheless true that usually where the practice of collective 
bargaining has been most thoroughly and successfully worked out, 
the results of the bargain are set forth in written agreements. Many 
of these written agreements also provide for the arbitration of minor 
disputes arising regarding the interpretation of their terms. The 
methods by which written agreements are adopted, their contents, 
and their bearing upon the relations of employers and employes, 
vary greatly in different cases. The reference of particular disputes 
to arbitration is not uncommon even where systematic collective 
bargaining and written agreements do not exist. 

Local systems of collective bargaining and agreements between 
employers and employes have been most highly developed and have 
worked most successfully in those trades in which the employes are 
most strongly organized. Among these may be named especially the 
building trades, in which perhaps the practice is most general and 
most effective, the brewery, boot and shoe, baking, woodworking and 
metal working trades, some branches of the clothing trade, and th e 
transportation business. In the detailed report which follows wil 1 
be found a description of the systems in force in these and other 
trades, so far as it has been practicable to obtain information con- 
cerning them. Copies of numerous agreements have been reproduced 
or summarized. It is not claimed that all of the trades in the United 
States in which the system is employed haye been covered by this 
report. The investigations of the commission have been necessarily 
largely confined to those labor organizations which are affiliated with 
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national bodies, although the systems of agreements in the case of a 
considerable number of local organizations have also been described. 
From some of the national organizations, also, it has been impossible 
to obtain full information as to the practice of their affiliated locals 
in this regard. The precise extent of the practice of making written 
agreements regarding the conditions of labor, or of carrying on 
collective bargaining in a formal manner, can not therefore be stated, 
but there can be little doubt that the conditions of labor are deter- 
mined by such methods much more commonly than is ordinarily 
supposed. 

Agreements with Organizations of Employers and Agreements 
with Individuals —The extent to which a written agreement, regard- 
ing the terms of the labor contract, represents the result of genuine 
collective bargaining, or really conciliatory methods, differs greatly 
in different cases, depending especially upon the relative strength of 
the parties to the agreement. Collective bargaining is naturally 
most successfully developed where both employers and employes are 
strongly organized. It is a well-known fact, often lamented by em- 
ployers, that the organization of the employing class has in most 
trades made much less advance than the organization of working- 
men. Even where associations of employers exist, they are often 
comparatively loose and cannot control the actions of their individual 
members in their dealings with organized labor. Local organizations 
of employers in this country are most numerous and most vigorous 
in the building trades. In most of our large cities the masters in the 
more important of these trades are organized, in many instances with 
the openly expressed purpose of strengthening themselves in their 
dealings with labor. The organizations of employers in the brick- 
laying trade, and in the plumbing, steam fitting, and other closely 
allied trades, are perhaps especially effective. In the three trades 
just named the local organizations are to a greater or less extent 
affiliated with national associations. The National Association of 
Builders, while nominally covering all of the building trades, is 
largely composed of local associations of master bricklayers and 
masons. This organization, however, has not been very successful in 
attaining its objects or extending its scope. 

Central organizations, including the employers' associations of 
different building trades in a single city, are also sometimes found. 
In most instances these central associations in the building trades 
have comparatively little to do with labor questions. In a few cases, 
however, they have been organized with the express purpose of aid- 
ing their affiliated bodies in their dealings with labor organizations. 
This was conspicuously true in the case of the Chicago Building 
Contractors' council, which was established, according to its officers, 
in view of the necessity of counter-organization to face the powerful 
Building Trades council, which had brought together practically all 
the labor organizations in the building trades of Chicago. A de- 
tailed account of the Building Contractors' council and of its great 
struggle with the Building Trades council is given in volume VIII 
of the reports of the Industrial Commission. 
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Local organizations of employers which concern themselves with 
labor questions are found also more or less frequently in several 
other important trades, such as, for example, the brewery, the granite 
and stone cutting, and the woodworking trades. 

Where such local associations of employers exist over against 
strong labor organizations, the conditions af labor are very generally 
determined by collective bargaining and set forth in written agree- 
ments. These agreements, moreover, are usually more elaborate, and 
more often provided for the settlement of disputes as to interpreta- 
tion by arbitration, than is the case with agreements between indi- 
vidual employers and labor organizations. It has indeed been 
repeatedly asserted by advocates of peaceful methods of adjusting 
the relations between employers and employes that it is essential that 
strong organizations should exist on both sides. 

It is nevertheless true that in this country by far the larger num- 
ber of written agreements prescribing the conditions of labor are 
made between organizations of workingmen on the one hand and em- 
ployers acting individually on the other hand. Where this is the 
case, employers often complain that the agreements are in many in- 
stances very one-sided — that they represent merely concessions to 
the demands of strong labor organizations. It is beyond question 
true, as is evident from the terms of the agreements themselves and 
from the reports qf employers and employes as to the methods of 
adopting them, that proposals as to the terms of a very large majority 
of agreements are submitted in the first instance by labor organiza- 
tions. This is indeed usually the case quite as much where the 
employers are strongly organized as where they act as individuals. It 
is indeed a natural thing, so long as there is a general upward move- 
ment of labor, that the greater number of changes in the terms of 
the labor contract should be sought at the instance of employes. 

The extent to which trade unions are able to force the acceptance 
of the terms which they propose depends on the relative strength of 
the parties. Just as, in the absence of labor organizations the terms 
of the labor contract are usually established largely by the will of 
the employer, so where labor organizations are strong and employers 
relatively weak the workingmen attempt to prescribe the conditions 
on which they will labor, and may succeed to some extent in doing 
so. In a few instances labor organizations have become so powerful 
that unorganized employers are frequently forced to concede their 
demands with little opportunity for negotiation. The signature of a 
written agreement under such circumstances may have little signifi- 
cance save as binding the employer more or less effectively. There 
are some trades in which the members of a single local union or of 
affiliated unions in the same city work for numerous small employers 
who have no organization. The union men naturally seek to secure 
approximately uniform conditions in all of the establishments. The 
position of the small unorganized employers may be so weak, rela- 
tively speaking, that the union may be able to force practically all of 
them to sign agreements which are virtually scales and working rules 
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adopted by the vote of the union itself. This is perhaps true in 
some branches of the clothing trade in certain cities where the con- 
tractors are themselves possessed of little capital or executive ability. 

On the other hand, in more numerous instances, individual em- 
ployers, even without cooperation with other employers in the trade, 
are in a position strong enough to permit them to bargain on a basis 
of equality with labor organizations. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out by economists that in a sense the large employer is a combination 
in himself over against the combination of workingmen. Under such 
circumstances the written agreements which result from collective 
bargaining between the individual employer and the union are often 
elaborate documents covering the conditions of labor in great detail, 
and not infrequently they contain provisions for the arbitration of 
disputes which arise as to the interpretation of their terms. 

Methods of Adopting Agreements — Joint Boards and Commit- 
tees — We have just observed, that in some instances the system of 
local agreements involves by no means a highly elaborated organiza- 
tion or procedure for collective bargaining, agreements being little 
more than concessions by one party to the demands of the other. 
Even where these agreements regarding the conditions of labor are 
made between the unions and individual employers who are alone 
strong enough to bargain on an equal basis, there is little occasion 
for the establishment of a formal organization or of formal methods 
for carrying on the bargaining process. The union selects its repre- 
sentatives according to its own rules, and these deal directly with the 
individual employer. If, on the other hand, organizations of em- 
ployers stand over against organizations of employes, somewhat more 
systematic machinery for collective bargaining becomes desirable, 
and in many trades and localities such machinery has actually been 
developed. In England it is especially common to find written con- 
stitutions or permenent agreements between employers and employ 6s, 
establishing joint boards or committees for conducting the negotia- 
tions as to the terms of labor and prescribing the methods of their 
procedure. Such permanent treaties, as they may perhaps well be 
called, are seldom found in the United States, especially as regards 
local systems of collective bargaining. One of the few exceptions to 
this statement is the system in the Boston building trades, more fully 
described below, the machinery of which is elaborately prescribed in 
a permanent agreement. Nevertheless, even in the United States, 
where the system of collective bargaining has been long in operation 
in any locality, it is usually true that the procedure has become, by 
custom, more or less systematic and formal. The negotiation is in 
practice made by representatives of the employers and employes who 
are more or less recurrently charged with this duty, and have thus 
acquired experience, and their methods of procedure become by 
habit somewhat uniform. 

In some few instances the written agreements, which from time to 
time define the terms of the labor contract, contain also provisions 
as to the method of bringing about their own renewal. Thus the 
agreement in the bricklaying trade of New York intrusts the forma- 
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tion of the new agreement to the same committee which, under the 
existing one, has to do with settling minor disputes as to interpreta- 
tion. The rules provide that this committee, which consists of eight 
members on each side, shall hold a special meeting in January for 
the purpose of considering the agreement covering the year be- 
gining May 1. Local written agreements indeed very often provide 
for the settlement of minor disputes by a committee consisting of an 
equal number of employers and employes, frequently with provision 
for reference of matters as to which they cannot agree to an outside 
umpire. While the agreements seldom contain such a provision as 
that in the New York bricklaying trade, giving authority to the ar- 
bitration committees to establish future agreements, it is sometimes 
the case in practice that these arbitration committees, without any 
written rale to that effect, actually get together and act upon the 
adoption of the general agreement themselves. Such joint com- 
mittees, where they consist of four, six or more persons, equally 
divided between employers and employes, occasionally are authorized 
to act by majority vote, but usually it is expected that each side will 
act as a'unit and that an agreement will be reached simply by com- 
promise. This is, of course, the more likely to be the case where the 
point of issue is a general and widereaching one, so that neither 
party is willing that a single vote should turn the scale. It is, more- 
over, seldom true that an independent umpire is called in to decide 
concerning the general terms of the future labor contract, though 
this does occasionally happen, and in a few instances is provided for 
by the agreements themselves. Perhaps most often the adop- 
tion of the general agreements from time to time is simply the 
result of negotiation between representatives of the organiza- 
tions of employers and employes selected in accordance with 
no particular rules. Each side sends its best men to rep- 
resent it. The agreement is a bargain reached in the same 
way as any bargain between buyer and seller; the process is 
one of " higgling." The representatives of the two sides do not 
constitute one board, acting by majority vote, but each side acts 
as a unit, and negotiations continue until all are prepared to accept 
the compromise which is reached. As we shall see, this is the actual 
form in which the process of collective bargaining usually works 
itself out in those trades where it has been introduced on a national 
scale, and apparently the same is true as regards local systems. So 
far as this is true, it is obviously unimportant whether the two par- 
ties to the bargaining process should be represented by an equal 
number of persons. It is only important that they should be duly 
accredited and acceptable agents of their respective constituents. 

In this connection it should be noted that, in the absence of per- 
manent written rules regarding the methods of collective bargaining, 
it is often, perhaps usually, the case that the committees or officers 
who meet for the discussion of the terms of the agreement have not 
the power to bind their respective organizations. Complaints are 
made by employers that agreements reached by committees of work- 
ing men with whom they negotiate are frequently repudiated by the 
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unions, or that the committees themselves profess not to have any 
final authority, so that the negotiations are indefinitely prolonged by 
constant reference to the votes of the union. Working men some- 
times present a similar complaint as regards the representatives of 
the employers. There are very few local systems of collective bar- 
gaining in which a definite treaty gives power to the duly chosen 
representatives of the parties to make binding agreements. In prac- 
tice, to be sure, where organizations of approximately equal strength 
confer with one another, and especially where the system of col- 
lective bargaining has been long in use, the agreements reached by 
the representatives of the two sides, who are usually the leading 
officers and most capable men, are quite generally accepted by the 
organizations themselves. 

It has already been implied that there is no uniformity in the 
methods by which collective bargaining is carried on and written 
agreements adopted. The number of representatives of the parties 
who confer, for example, varies greatly in different cases. The num- 
ber depends somewhat on the membership of the organization repre- 
sented and on many other conditions. Particularly when several 
local organizations exists, which act jointly in negotiations, full rep- 
resentation of each organization in reference is evidently desirable 
and is usually provided for. Thus, in the New York bricklaying 
trade the arbitration committee, which also adopts annual agreements, 
consists of one member from each of the eight local bricklayers' 
unions and eight members from the employers' organization. 
While there may sometimes be occasions for complaint, as above in- 
dicated, because of the delay resulting from constant reference by 
the conferees back to their organization, there is a counter advan- 
tage from such reference— particularly obtainable where the organi- 
zations are conservative and have had long experience in collective 
bargaining — in the familiarty with the proposed terms, and with the 
arguments pro and con, on the part of the great body of the persons 
actually interested, which results from such consultation. Appar- 
ently there has not yet been developed locally in any trade such a 
system of conferences as is found in the bituminous industry, in 
which large representative bodies of employers and employes 
actually meet in joint session for the discussion of the terms of the 
annual labor contract, although the completion of the negotiations 
is ordinarily referred to a much smaller committee. 

The methods of conducting collective bargaining in Boston, in the 
bricklaying and other building trades, are, as already suggested, 
worked out with especial formality and prescribed by definite rules. 
Permanent agreements have been adopted by the Mason Builders' 
association, on one hand, and the Bricklayers' union, and several 
other local unions, on the other hand. Bach of these agreements 
provides for a joint committee of not less than six members. In the 
case of the bricklaying trade there are ten members, five on each 
side. The committee meets annually in January to discuss the 
working rules and labor contract for the ensuing year. A majority 
vote decide all questions. This last is an unusual provision, so far 
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as the adoption of the general terms of the labor contract is con- 
cerned. Equally unusual is it to find, as in Boston, provisions for 
referring matters of difference as to the general terms of the labor 
contract, as well as those concerning its interpretation, to an impar- 
tial umpire in case they can not be settled between the parties them- 
selves. In practice the umpire has been called in very rarely, and 
in practice also, beyond question, the union scale and working rules 
are adopted usually by unanimous agreement of the committees 
after negotiations and compromise, rather than by a mere majority 
vote. 

Terms of Joint Agreements as Regards Condition of Labor. — 
Local written agreements of the kind to which we have been refer- 
ring differ very greatly among themselves in their contents and na- 
ture. In many instances they are indefinite in their duration. This 
is especially true when, as not infrequently happens, agreements 
follow the settlement of a strike and refer primarily to the particular 
questions at issue in the dispute. It is also often true of concessions 
obtained from employers by labor organizations without strike. 
Such agreements are much less important, from the standpoint of 
industrial peace, than those which are adopted by genuine collective 
bargaining. These are generally, though not always, for given 
periods of time. Agreements of this character are most usually 
adopted annually, but in not a few instances, especially in the build- 
ing trades, they run for two, three, or even five years. Employers, 
in particular, often prefer to have the conditions of labor prescribed 
for more than a single year in order that they may count upon the 
cost of long undertakings. The agreements adopted after the Chi- 
cago Building trades strike of 1900, which were to a considerable de- 
gree dictated by the employers, ran for three years. That of the 
plumbers in St. Louis, for instance, is for a five year period. In 
general, agreements of this sort contain provisions as to the rate of 
wages, whether by the day or by the piece, and regarding the hours 
of labor. In most instances, they provide for higher rates of pay for 
overtime. Some agreements contain highly complicated scales of 
piece prices. In some cases the provisions regarding the beginning 
and closing of work, night work, Saturday half holidays, and full 
holidays are very elaborate and specific. Provisions regarding the 
time and method of paying wages are quite common. 

The special terms of the various joint agreements naturally depend 
largely upon the nature of the trade. In trades where the appren- 
ticeship system is in vogue, the agreements usually regulate the 
number of apprentices and frequently prescribe somewhat in detail 
the duration of apprenticeship, the wages of apprentices, and the 
character of work which apprentices may perform. The most thor- 
oughly worked- out system of apprenticeship in the country is proba- 
bly that in the Boston bricklaying trade, which is Established by a 
permanent written agreement of masters and men. In some instan- 
ces the joint agreements contain limitations of various kinds upon 
the amount of work which shall be performed, or provisions prohib- 
iting or restricting the use of certain tools or machinery, or restrict- 
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ing the employment of unskilled labor on certain classes of work, 
with a view to securing the performance of this. work for members of 
the union. Often minute details are regulated, such as the payment 
of car fare in going to and from jobs beyond a certain distance, the 
payment of extra wages for work of special classes, the allowance of 
beer in the case of brewery employes, etc. 

Especially important are the provisions of these agreements re- 
garding the rights of union men. This subject is discussed also in 
connection with the account of the general methods and policies of 
labor organizations. Tn most cases where a labor organization is 
strong enough, it demands the employment of union men exclusively, 
and if it succeeds in enforcing the demand a clause to that effect is 
inserted in the agreement, if an agreement exists. A very large pro- 
portion of the agreements which have been submitted to the Indus- 
trial Commission contain this provision. This is especially true in 
the building trades. In Boston, however, where the system of agree- 
ments in the building trades has been perhaps more thoroughly de- 
veloped than anywhere else, they simply provide that employers shall 
give preference to union men, and do not require the entire exclu- 
sion of non-union men. The Building Contractors' Council of Chi- 
cago, in its great controversy with the building trades unions in 1900, 
at first insisted upon the demand that the employers should have the 
right to employ anyone they pleased and some of the three-year 
agreements, which were adopted in termination of the deadlock, con- 
tained provisions to this effect. In some of the agreements, however, 
notably that in the carpentry trade, it was provided that union men 
need not work upon buildings with non-union men in the same trade, 
but that they should not refuse to work because of the employment 
of non-union men or on other buildings or jobs or in other trades 
than their own. Provisions for the exclusive employment of union 
men are found also among other trades — for example, the baking, 
brewing, clothing and meat-cutting trades. 

In connection with provisions requiring employers to hire only 
union men, there are often detailed regulations in joint agreements 
regarding the rights of officers of the unions to inspect the working 
cards of employes or otherwise to transact union business. In some 
instances officers are granted very considerable liberties, while in 
others they are restricted from interference with the men while actu- 
ally at work. In New York the joint agreement in the bricklaying 
trade, for instance, provides that no member of the union shall be 
discharged for inquiring after the cards of men working upon any 
job and that the walking delegate shall not be interfered with in vis- 
iting any building under construction, while if the shop steward is 
discharged for inspecting the cards of bricklayers he shall at once be 
re-instated. The agreement of the bricklayers of Chicago after the 
lockout of 1900, on the other had, declared that there should be no 
interference with workmen during working hours, although another 
provision permitted the presidents of the unions to visit shops during 
working hours in order to interview the contractor, steward, or men 
at work, provided they should in no way hinder the progress of the 
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work. It will be observed that the two agreements just referred to 
both recognized the steward, the representative of the workmen on 
particular jobs. Provisions of a similar character recognizing shop 
committees, stewards, or other shop representatives are quite com- 
mon in the joint agreements in the building trades and in some 
other trades. They virtually establish a channel of communication 
between the employer and his men as to minor matters. 

Oorelatively with provisions regarding the exclusive employment 
of union men, not a few joint agreements provide that members of 
the union shall work exclusively for members of the association of 
employers. The purpose of such a provision is to hamper employers 
who are disposed to compete " unfairly " with those in the associa- 
tion, by the cutting of wages or the offering of other inferior condi- 
tions of labor. While such outside employers may be able to get 
part of their work done by non-union men at less than union rates, 
they are likely to require the assistance of union men on particular 
kinds of work at particular times when the supply of non-union men 
is insufficient. If employers can then prevent them from obtaining 
the aid of union men they can often prevent them from extending 
their business or from undertaking certain tasks at all. Contracts of 
this sort, usually known as exclusive agreements, have been adopted 
at different times and at different places in most of the building 
trades, and occasionally in some of the other trades. They are quite 
distinctly unpopular with the workingmen who declare that they 
strengthen the employers' organizations unduly, and tend to produce 
a monopoly of the business in comparatively few hands. Provisions 
in the constitutions of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
of the Bricklayers' and Masons' International union now prohibit 
local unions from entering into such exclusive alliances, and the 
plumbers report that the system is gradually being discontinued in 
their trade. 

Somewhat similar to the clauses provided that union men shall 
work only for members of the employers' associations are those pro- 
hibiting union men from working for less than the union rate of 
wages or under other conditions more unfavorable than are prescribed 
in the agreements. This arrangement tends to prevent employers 
who do not belong to the Employers' organization, or who refuse to 
sign agreements, from taking advantage of any oversupply of union 
labor by employing union men under conditions which give them an 
advantage in competition over employers who comply with the con- 
ditions of the joint agreement. It also tends to prevent employers 
who are parties to the agreement from secretly violating it. Pro- 
visions of this sort are, perhaps, more frequently found than the ex- 
clusive-employment clauses. 

Local Arbitration, Conciliation and Mediation— Local arbitration 
or conciliation of disputes, like arbitration and conciliation on a 
larger scale, may be practiced regularly under a general agreement 
to submit all matters as to which the parties themselves cannot agree 
to such settlement, or, on the other hand, it may take place only in 
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particular instances from time to time without such general agree- 
ment. When provision is made for the reference of all disputes as 
to matters concerning the interpretation of the labor contract, in the 
last instance, to arbitration, it is usually found in connection with 
the system of collective bargaining and written agreements regard- 
ing the general conditions of labor. It is seldom the case that em- 
ployers and employes agree to submit minor matters as to the in- 
terpretation of the labor contract to arbitration, unless that contract 
itself has been adopted by collective bargaining. As a matter of 
fact, a very large proportion of the local agreements, which were de- 
scribed above, contain provisions for the settlement of minor disputes 
which may arise under them by conciliation or arbitration — the latter 
term being the one ordinarily applied, even where the procedure is 
more in the nature of conciliation. The most common form of ma- 
chinery provided for the settlement of these disputes is the following: 

The parties to any particular dispute which may arise are bound, 
in case they can not agree between themselves, either to select one 
or more persons to act as an " arbitration committee " for that dis- 
pute, or to refer it to a permanent committee composed of an equal 
number of persons chosen by the organizations of employers and 
employes, respectively. If these representatives of the parties can 
not agree, they are to select some impartial person to act as an 
" umpire " or odd member of the board, or to call in an umpire previ- 
ously agreed upon as the ultimate arbitrator of all disputes. The 
umpire either alone renders a decision, or he sits in conjunction with 
the other members and they arrive at a decision by majority vote. 
It is especially noteworthy that in nearly all instances where written 
agreements provide for the settlement of disputes as to interpretation 
arising under them, they permit the ultimate decision of the differ- 
ences by an impartial umpire. This is the case in the agreements of 
the bricklayers of Boston and New York, and in other agreements in 
this trade very commonly throughout the country. All of the agree- 
ments adopted after the Chicago building trades lockout of 1900 
contained similar provisions. The same is true of the agreements of 
the structural-iron workers of New York, the roofers and sheet-metal 
workers, the marble workers, the steam and hot-water fitters, and for 
ultimate reference to outside arbitrators in the agreements in the 
baking, brewing, metal-polishing, woodworking, granite-cutting, and 
many other trades. Only rarely are found provisions for the settle- 
ment of disputes exclusively by committees of equal numbers of 
representatives of the parties themselves. The agreement in the 
plumbing trade of St. Louis is one providing for this system only. 

It is obvious that the system of arbitrating minor disputes which 
arise under written agreements is apt to be especially effective where 
the arbitration committees are permanent rather than temporary. 
It is more common, probably, to find provisions for establishing 
arbitration committees for each particular dispute. In not a few 
instances, however, especially where the organizations of employers 
and employes are strong and where the agreement system has been 
highly developed, we find joint committees, chosen by the organiza- 
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tions themselves in a more or less formal manner, which remain in 
office for the entire period of the agreement and have jurisdiction 
over all disputes. In some of these cases the umpire is selected in 
advance for the entire period, while in other cases the umpire is 
chosen only to act in particular disputes where the representatives of 
the organizations themselves fail to agree. The advantage of a per- 
manent joint committee consists not merely in the fact that its 
members become more experienced; but especially in the fact that, 
since the machinery is always ready to hand, there is likely to be a 
stronger disposition to make use of it than where the parties must 
first select arbitrators to act regarding their particular disputes. 

The number of representatives of employers and employes, respect- 
ively, upon such local arbitration committees varies considerably. 
In perhaps a majority of instances there is one representative of the 
employer or employers and one of the employes. It is also quite 
common to have two members on each side. In the various agree- 
ments adopted at the close of the great Chicago building trades 
dispute of 1900 provision was made for arbitration committees con- 
sisting in most cases of five members on each side. These Chicago 
agreements were especially detailed in their regulations regarding 
the methods of selecting the arbitration committee and the methods 
of its procedure. Each of the organizations agreed in advance that 
it would annually elect members of the committee. No person not 
actively engaged in the trade, no person occupying any other office 
in an organization of employers or employes except that of president, 
and no person holding any public office, is eligible as a member of a 
trade arbitration committee under these Chicago agreements. The 
umpire must be a person who is neither an employer of labor nor an 
employ^, who is not identified with the building industry, and who is 
not an incumbent of political office. In general local agreements 
contain very few such specific provisions as to the arbitration com- 
mittees. Such committees, however, almost always, either by definite 
rule or custom, are composed of actual members of the trade, except, 
of course, in the case of the odd member or umpire. 

Most of the joint agreements which provide for arbitration contain 
very few, if any, regulations regarding the methods of procedure. 
Usually it is tacitly assumed, even when there are two or more repre- 
sentatives of each side, that the settlement of disputes will be either 
by unanimous agreement or by reference to an outside arbitrator or 
umpire, rather than by mere majority vote of the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the parties. It is assumed that each side will act as a 
unit and that the decision will be arrived at by discussion. In a few 
instances, however, there are specific provisions that arbitration 
committees may act by majority vote. This is the case, for instance, 
in the bricklaying trade of Boston, and it is also the case in the 
various Chicago building trades under the agreements adopted after 
the great lockout of 1900. These Chicago agreements further declare 
that that arbitration board shall meet monthly, and also on three 
days' notice of its president. In some agreements are found pro- 
visions limiting the time which the arbitration committee may 
consume in reaching the decision of any matter. 
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It is a frequent provision of written agreements as to the condi- 
tions of labor that no specific clause of the agreement itself shall be 
subject to arbitration. In other words, the judicial act of interpre- 
ting the agreement shall not override the quasi-legislative act of es- 
tablishing the conditions of labor by collective bargaining. We have 
already pointed out that in some cases the duly constituted arbitra- 
tion committee acts also as the representatives of the parties in car- 
rying on their collective bargaining for the adoption of the general 
agreement itself, but it has also been seen that in most cases the ar- 
bitration committee proper is not granted this power. 

Agreements frequently declare that, pending the arbitration of 
disputed matters, there shall be no cessation of employment, and 
that the decision of arbitrators shall be binding upon both parties. 
It is very rare, however, to find any definite method of enforcing the 
decision in case the parties to a dispute refuse to abide by it. In the 
absence of any such provisions the decision may be enforced with 
some degree of effectiveness by these respective organizations, as 
against individual members, by the threat of excluding them from 
membership in the organization. When the refusal to abide by the 
decision is made by an entire organization, by one of the parties to 
the agreement as a party, there is obviously no method of enforce- 
ment, since such arbitration committees and their decisions have at 
present no legal standing. The rejection of the decision of arbitra- 
tors is indeed by no means uncommon. It occurs, however, less fre- 
quently than is sometimes supposed. Where the system of collec- 
tive bargaining and arbitration has become established for a consid- 
erable length of time, both parties recognize what a disadvantage to 
themselves and to the trade generally would result from a complete 
breakup of the system because of refusal to carry out agreements or 
the decisions of arbitrators. It is where the system of collective 
bargaining itself is but little developed and works more or less in- 
termittently that the decisions of arbitrators are apt to be violated. 

Among the very few joint agreements which contain definite pro- 
visions for the fining of persons who refuse to carry out the decrees 
of the arbitration committee, are those in the Chicago Building 
trades already referred to. These provide that any member viola- 
ting any part of the agreement, or violating any decision of the arbi- 
tration board, shall be subject to fine of from $10 to $200, to be col- 
lected by the officers of his own organization, and paid to the treas- 
urer of the joint board. If the fine is not paid by the offender, it 
shall either be paid by the organization to which he belongs, or in 
lieu thereof it shall suspend the offending member until he pays. 

Arbitration in the Absence of Collective Bargaining.— Although 
conciliation and arbitration regarding minor disputes arising as to 
the interpretation of the labor contract are usually found in connec- 
tion with systems of collective bargaining for the determination of 
the contract itself, there are frequently individual disputes which 
are referred to arbitration by private individuals in the absence of 
formal arrangements for collective bargaining. Thus a group of un- 
organized workingmen, in a particular establishment, may make a 
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demand and, though usually only after a prolonged trike, the parties 
may agree to submit the question to the decision of an impartial ar- 
bitrator. The point at issue in such a case may be either a minor 
matter of interpretation, or it may, thought more rarely, involve the 
general conditions of labor. Still more frequently, probably, are 
matters referred to arbitration in trades where workingmen are or- 
ganized, but where they do not ordinarily carry on collective bargain- 
ing in a systematic manner with the employers. It is impossible to 
reach any generalizations as to the methods employed in the settle- 
ment of disputes under such circumstances, or as to the extent to 
which the practice prevails. It is certainly comparatively rare for 
disputes arising under these conditions to be referred to arbitrators. 
On the other hand, informal negotiation or concilation between em- 
ployers and employes regarding minor matters of dispute naturally 
occur quite frequently, even though collective bargaining is not 
carried on in any regular and current fashion. 

III. FORMAL NATIONAL SYSTEMS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND 

ARBITRATION. 

Extent of Collective Bargaining Systems— The practice of collec- 
tive bargaining, conciliation and arbitration has within compara- 
tively recent years been introduced in several very important trades 
on a much more widereaching scale than in the trades hitherto con- 
sidered. There is a distinctly growing movement in favor of such 
methods as between organizations of employers and employes cov- 
ering an industry throughout the country, or throughout large sec- 
tions where the conditions of business are generally similar. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that the existence of such widereach- 
ing systems of collective bargaining and arbitration implies a reason- 
able degree of organization on the part of both employers and em- 
ployes. Indeed, the labor organizations concerned in these systems 
are among the strongest in the country. The employers are usually 
less formally organized, but being relatively much fewer in numbers 
they are able to act together in harmony without so much machinery 
of organization as is necessary among the men. 

Several, and perhaps the most important, of these widereaching 
systems for promoting industrial peace are those whose chief object 
is the adoption from time to time of agreements concerning the gen- 
eral conditions under which labor shall be performed, and which only 
secondarily seek to settle, by conciliation or arbitration, disputes 
which arise as to the interpretation of the labor contract, usually 
leaving these largely to local arbitration and conciliation. Of such 
a character is the system in vogue in the iron and steel trade in those 
establishments which recognize the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers and deal with it. This system took its 
origin in a sliding scale agreement for iron puddlers established as 
far back as 1865. In the case of several branches of the trade, where 
the conditions are fairly uniform throughout the country generally, 
uniform agreements regarding wages and conditions of labor are 
adopted which cover all union mills; while in other branches, on ac- 
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count of differences in local conditions, separate agreements for indi- 
vidual establishments are made. In the tinning works a system of 
collective bargaining has been adopted between the associated em- 
ployers and the recently organized Tin Plate Workers' Protective 
Association, which is very similar to that in the iron and steel trade 
proper. Within the past ten or fifteen years the system of confer- 
ences and agreements has been put in force in the various branches 
of the glass trade — flint glass, window glass, green glass and plate 
glass. In all of these branches a very large proportion of the estab- 
lishments throughout the country are "union plants" and are covered 
by the terms of the uniform agreements. 

Iu the pottery trade local conferences between employers and em- 
ployees, of a somewhat informal character, have long been held and 
joint agreements adopted. In 1900, representatives of the National 
Brotherhood of Pottery Operatives met the leading manufacturers 
at Pittsburg in conference and adopted a uniform scale of wages for 
the entire country. The operatives in some of the leading branches 
at Trenton, N. J.— One of the chief centers of the industry — refused 
to be bound by this agreement and left the national union. The 
system is perhaps not yet sufficiently developed to merit detailed dis- 
cussion. 

By far the largest number of persons represented in a single sys- 
tem of collective bargaining are the bituminous coal miners of the 
four great "central competitive districts" — western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Various earlier and less successful at- 
tempts were made to establish such an interstate system, but the 
present highly successful system dates only from 1897. State and 
district conferences and agreements of a similar character, but on a 
less extensive scale, have also been established in most of the coal 
producing regions outside the central competitive field. 

The recently formed organization of longshoremen, which is espec- 
ially strong on the great lakes, has been able, during the past two or 
three years, to bring about annual conferences and written agree- 
ments with the managers of the ore and coal docks at Lake Erie 
ports, with the lumber shippers at the upper lakes and with various 
other smaller organizations of employers and individual employers. 

There are three or four other trades in which wide reaching organ- 
izations of employers and employ6s have introduced methods for the 
promotion of industrial peace, which lay much stress on the settle- 
ment of particular disputes by arbitration and conciliation, to be at 
first carried on locally, but with ultimate appeal, if necessary, to tri- 
bunals of national scope. The most successful of these systems is in 
the stove foundry trade, where it was introduced by an agreement be- 
tween the Stove Founders 5 National Defense association and the Iron 
Moulders' union in 1891. In this trade there is a system of collective 
bargaining for the adoption of annual agreements covering wage 
scales and conditions of labor throughout the country, but a con- 
spicuous feature is the permanent agreement providing for the 
formal settlement of particular disputes, arising from time to time, 
by local and national boards of conciliation or arbitration. The ar- 
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bitration feature of the system was copied closely in an agreement 
between the Iron Moulders' union and the National Founders' as- 
sociation in 1898, but in this case no attempt was made to adopt 
national agreements regarding the general conditions under which 
labor shall be performed, although such agreements are very com- 
monly adopted by local or district conferences in the trade. The 
National Metal Trades association and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, after the great strikes in Chicago, Cleveland, and 
other cities in the spring of 1900, adopted at New York an agree- 
ment providing for a system of conciliation very similar to that in 
the foundry trades. Moreover, the first conference, by which the 
system was established, adopted a general agreement prescribing 
the hours of labor and various other conditions throughout the 
country, but with the specific understanding that the making of wage 
scales should be left to local conferences. This system in the ma- 
chinery trade, as is well known, was broken up by the general ma- 
chinists' strike of 1900. 

The most recent movement toward national arbitration and concil- 
iation is found in the printing trade, an agreement having been 
adopted by the American Newspaper Publishers' association and the 
International Typographical union in March, 1901. In the printing 
trade the practice of adopting agreements covering the conditions of 
labor in separate establishments or localities has long been em- 
ployed. The arbitration system introduced provides that, so far as 
employers are willing to agree with local unions to resort to arbitra- 
tion, disputes regarding the adoption of these local agreements, or 
especially regarding their interpretation, shall be referred first to 
local arbitration and ultimately to a national board. 

Methods of Organization and Procedure in Collective Bargain- 
ing. — In the case of trades which lay most stress upon collective bar- 
gaining as distinguished from conciliation and arbitration— the 
mining, iron and steel, glass, and longshore trades— there is no 
written constitution or permanent treaty between the organizations 
of employers and employes establishing a definite organization and 
method of procedure, for the conferences by which the general agree- 
ments are adopted, or for boards of arbitration and conciliation. 
On the other hand, the separate constitutions and rules of the or- 
ganizations of employers, and more particularly those of the organi- 
zations of employes, do provide more or less formally for the main- 
tainance of the system, usually Nrescribing methods for the selection 
of conference committees and regMating their methods of procedure 
in a general way, although much is still left to unwritten custom. 
Even in the absence of any written joint rules of a permanent char- 
acter, custom has usually introduced fairly permanent and uniform 
practices of collective bargaining. There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that misunderstandings would in some cases be avoided, and 
the continuance of the system would more fully be guaranteed, if 
the practice, so common in England, of adopting formal constitutions 
and rules for joint committees and conferences should be introduced 
here. 
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In order to appreciate the significance of the practices of these 
various trades as regards the organization and methods of procedure 
of joint conf erenceSj it is necessary to hold clearly in mind the funda- 
mental nature of the task which these conferences set for themselves. 
They are not boards of arbitration or conciliation. It is not their 
function to act judicially in the interpretation of existing rules and 
practices, nor by conciliatory methods to bring about an agreement 
as to minor and local matters. They meet for the purpose of bargain- 
ing collectively regarding the general conditions on which labor shall 
be performed throughout the trade. Their work is in a sense to be 
considered legislation. More strictly speaking, it is simply negotia- 
tion between two parties, through their representatives, for the 
formation of a contract. 

It is because of this very nature of the collective bargaining pro- 
cess that we find the following facts holding true as regards most of 
the important national systems in the United States, though there 
are exceptions to each of the statements: 

(1) It is required that the representatives of the respective parties shall be 
equal in number. 

(2) Action is taken by compromise leading to unanimous agreement rather 
than by majority vote. 

(3) Persons outside the trade are not called in to decide authoritatively 
general questions as to which the parties can not agree. 

(4) The number of conferees is usually quite large, although part of the 
more detailed work of reaching an agreement is often referred to smaller 
committees. 

It is obvious that the reason why, generally speaking, the above 
statements apply to the several systems of joint conferences and 
agreements is, that neither employers nor employes are usually will- 
ing to permit the determination of the general conditions of the labor 
contract in any other way than by negotiation and agreement of the 
parties in interest themselves. Bach side wishes to feel satisfied 
that the agreement reached represents the best compromise, which, 
with all its skill in " higgling," it is able to secure. The representa- 
tives of employers and employes, respectively, naturally act as a unit 
in most cases. While individual representatives may differ as to the 
position to be taken, their differences are largely discussed with their 
own associates in private rather than made known in open joint con- 
ference. Each side is likely to present in the first instance a general 
proposition supported by all of its members, and the ultimate terms 
reached represent a compromise between these two extremes. The 
process is very similar to that by which any bargain is struck between 
two individuals or corporations approximately equal in economic 
power. 

Even where, as is usual in the glass trades and the stove foundry 
trades, pains are taken to have an equal number of representatives 
from each side in joint conferences, and where nominally action may 
be taken by majority vote, in practice the representatives of each 
side still act largely as a unit, and agreements are reached rather by 
elaborate informal bargaining, by which ultimately a general con- 
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sensus is reached, than by formal voting on questions at issue. In 
the bituminous coal trade it has been specifically provided by the 
rules of each of the four interstate conventions that all formal action 
must be taken, both in the general convention and in the smaller 
scale committee, by unanimous vote. This is, in fact, the practice 
in several of the other trades having national systems of collective 
bargaining. There is little doubt that a satisfactory settlement of 
differences is quite as likely to be reached under such a provision as 
where the rules nominally permit action by a bare majority. 

The fact that none of the systems of collective bargaining above 
named provides for the reference of general matters, as to which the 
conference can not agree, to the decision of impartial arbitrators, is 
but one of many indications of the very widespread feeling among 
both employers and workingmen in the United States that such im- 
portant matters as these should net be entrusted to persons unfa- 
miliar with the conditions; that they are matters for bargaining 
rather than for judicial decision. The same is true, only to a slightly 
less extent, in Great Britain. 

It is obviously desirable that conferences intrusted with a task so 
complicated and so important as the determination of the conditions 
of labor in an entire industry should be thoroughly representative of 
the employers and employes. Only thus can the positions taken by 
each side in a conference represent correctly the desires of their con- 
stituents; or can the terms of the agreements reached and the mo- 
tives which lead to their adoption be generally understood and ap- 
proved by the great body of the workingmen. This is the reason 
why we find that the conferences in all of the trades, in which the 
system of collective bargaining is conducted on a large scale, are 
composed of a very considerable number of delegates. The largest 
of all is the interstate conference in the bituminous coal industry. 
This is held immediately after the annual national convention of the 
United Mine Workers, and practically all of the delegates to that 
convention from the four States covered by the system are delegates 
also to the- joint conference. On the other hand, any mine operator 
from these States who sees fit to do so may attend the conference. 
Usually several hundred persons on each side are present, and there 
is no attempt to make the number of delegates equal. It is, however, 
provided that in the actual determination of the terms of the agree- 
ments each side shall have four votes from each State represented. 
The object of this arrangement is merely to equalize the strength of 
the States themselves so far as votes may be taken by the employers 
or the employes separately. It has no significance as regards the 
relations between operators and miners, since all action must ulti- 
mately be taken by unanimous agreement of both sides. Of course 
it would be difficult for such a large body as the general conference 
to act definitely and promptly. It is said especially that no individ- 
ual delegate, in the presence of all his fellows, is likely to be willing 
to vote to make concessions from the original demands. Accord- 
ingly, a small scale committee, composed of sixteen members on each 
side, is constituted, and it is this committee which thrashes out the 
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final agreement and refers it for approual to the general conference. 
Unanimous agreement is required in the vote of this committee also. 
The advantage of having a large number of delegates present is that 
the matters at issue can be discussed fully in open convention, so 
that the representatives of employers and employes from each 
locality throughout the four States are enabled to understand the 
points at issue and to grasp the arguments on both sides. The mem- 
bers of the smaller scale committee are able also, from these speeches 
in the general conference and from separate meetings of the delegates 
of their own side, to ascertain just what the spirit and the desires of 
the great body of their constituents are The work of the joint con- 
vention becomes in a certain sense similar to that of our State legis- 
tures, which are composed of large numbers of representatives from 
the various localities, and which intrust the drafting of bills and the 
adjustment of matters of detail to committees, while reserving to the 
general body the right to guide the actions of the committees and to 
accept or reject the bills presented by them. 

The practice of the International Association of Longshoremen, 
in its conference with the various organizations of employers, seems 
to be very similar to that in the mining industry, although the fact 
that the number of persons affected by the agreement is much smaller 
makes it unnecessary that the conferences should be as large as in 
the mining industry. 

In the case of the iron and steel and the glass trades the represent- 
ative character of the conferences by which the annual agreements 
are reached is secured largely by the establishment of separate or 
branch committees for the distinct branches of the trade. These 
branch committees themselves usually consist of a considerable num- 
ber of persons, ranging from five to twenty or more. They negotiate 
separately in the first instance as regards matters concerning their 
respective branches, but usually, if they fail tc agree, reference is 
made to a general committee, which in most cases is composed simply 
of all the branch committees acting together. 

In two trades general agreements have been adopted by relatively 
small number of representatives. Thus in the stove foundry trade 
the collective bargaining is intrusted to the same "conference board," 
composed of the presidents of the national organizations of employ- 
ers and of employes and of three other persons on each, which arbi- 
trates in minor disputes. It is probable, however, that other repre- 
sentatives of the respective organizations also attend the conferences, 
but with no voting power. 

As already pointed out, the conference of the National Metal 
Trades association and the International Association of Machinists, 
which met in May, 1900, besides establishing a system of conciliation 
as to minor matters, adopted an agreement defining part of the terms 
of the labor contract throughout the country, but leaving the settle- 
ment of wage scales to the local districts. It seems not improbable 
that one of the chief reasons why this system broke down so soon 
was because this agreement was drawn up by a few executive officers 
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of the respective organizations of employers and employes, and not 
by a widely representative conference. It appears that some of the 
terms of the agreement were but little understood by many of the 
local unions, and certainly were by no means approved by them. It 
is even asserted by th6 National Metal Trades association that the 
officers of the machinists' organization permitted garbled copies of 
the agreement, omitting some of the unpopular clauses, to be circu- 
lated among the local unions, while it has been suggested by repre- 
sentatives of the International Association of Machinists that there 
was an understanding with the employers that some of the terms of 
the agreement were to be kept confidential between themselves. If 
either of these statements is correct, the disastrous results which fol- 
lowed serve to emphasize the desirability, almost the necessity, that 
collective bargaining regarding the conditions of labor of scores of 
establishments and thousands of men should be carried on by the 
most thoroughly representative conferences, with thorough publicity. 
Had each local union been represented in the machinists' conference 
of May, 1900, the very same terms of agreement might perhaps have 
been reached, but they would have been understood and approved 
generally, and there would have been much less difficulty in carrying 
them out. 

An interesting question as to the conferences between employers 
and employes regarding the general terms of labor contracts involves 
the extent to which the committees on each side are granted author- 
ity to reach a binding agreement without further reference to the 
organizations by which they are chosen. As we have pointed out, 
there are no written permanent agreements prescribing the powers of 
these joint committees in the trades under consideration. The con- 
stitutions of organizations of employers and employes which partici- 
pate in these systems usually do not definitely authorize their 
committees to enter into binding agreements directly, and sometimes 
specifically deny them that power. The constitution of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin workers indeed grants to 
the conference committees of the union no power to depart from 
previous instructions of the annual convention, though the commit- 
tees may refer back questions to general referendum vote. Practi- 
cally the same is true in the glass trade. In practice the action of 
conference committees on each side in these trades is more or less 
independent. The committees of course act under the instructions 
of their organizations as to the demands which should be presented, 
but they are permitted to make concessions in order to reach an 
agreement. Sometimes, to be sure, no agreement is reached and a 
strike ensues. It is especially convenient in many ways to have the 
joint conferences themselves, as in the coal mining and longshore in- 
dustries, so widely representative of their organizations that reference 
to other methods of ascertaining the will of the constituents shall be 
unnecessary. The referendum vote by local organizations is apt to 
be an especially cumbersome affair, tending to delay the reaching of 
an agreement. 

In some, if not all, of the branches of the glass trade an interesting 
arrangement has been established for ascertaining the will of the 
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respective organizations as to the terms of the annual agreement. 
The local unions of employes and the individual manufacturers pre- 
sent to their respective organizations, a considerable time in advance 
of the adoption of the annual agreements, their various propositions 
for changes in the conditions of labor. Preliminary conferences are 
then held between the respective committees, in which these demands 
are discussed. Often the committees virtually agree as to the modi- 
fications which shall be made. In other instances matters of differ- 
ence are developed. In either case the committees report to the 
separate conventions of their organizations, held usually in June, and 
the proposed terms of the new agreement are there discussed. Each 
organization gives instructions to its committee either to accept the 
terms agreed upon in the preliminary conference or to depart from 
them, and also instructions concerning matters as to which an agree- 
ment has not been reached in advance. A final conference is then 
held between the respective committees. If matters of difference are 
found then to exist, the discussions of the conference are prolonged 
until an adjustment, satisfactory to the committees on each side, is 
reached. It is believed by those in the glass trade that this system 
of preliminary conferences is especially advantageous in giving 
ample time for consideration of the terms of the proposed agree- 
ments, and in making possible a consultation with the general body 
of each organization regarding the attitude to be taken. Somewhat 
similar preliminary conferences are also held at times in connection 
with the adoption of sliding scales in the iron and steel industry. 

Nature of Agreements as to Conditions of Labor— In all the trades 
under consideration the national agreements reached by the pro- 
cesses of negotiation which we have been describing provide for the 
conditions of labor for a single year only. The contents of the 
agreements are similar in a general way to those of the local agree- 
ments which were described above. In the bituminous coal industry, 
where the local conditions in various states and mining districts 
differ greatly, the interstate agreement covers only a few important 
points. The eight-hour day has been provided for in each of these 
annual agreements so far reached. They have also provided for pay- 
ment of wages on the basis of unscreened or run- of -mine coal in 
Illinois and part of Indiana, and have established a fixed differential 
for rates upon screened coal as compared with run- of -mine coal in 
the other mining districts. Finally, they have established a base 
price for pick mining in the four states, suited to conditions in cer- 
tain typical districts, but subject to modification in accordance with 
local peculiarities in other districts. One of the prime objects of the 
system of annual agreements in this industry has been to equalize 
the conditions of competition as between operators in different 
sections. The details of wage scales and of the methods of mining 
are left to adjustment by state and district conferences. Some of 
these local agreements are very elaborate, particularly the Illinois 
State agreement, which regulates almost every detail of mining con- 
ditions and methods. 

In the glass trade, on the other hand, there are no such marked 
differences in the conditions of business in different localities. For 
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this reason uniform agreements for all factories where employers 
recognize the workingmen's organizations, are usually adopted by 
the general conferences, though in some cases different agreements 
are made for different districts. These agreements consist chiefly of 
elaborate piecework scales, providing rates for each of the very nu- 
merous articles manufactured, and regulating the hours of labor, ap- 
prenticeship, the employment of unskilled labor, and other condi- 
tions. The agreement between the International Longshoremen's 
association and the Lake Erie Dock Managers provides for uniform 
hours of labor and uniform rates for performing such classes of work 
as are covered by the agreement system, especially in the handling 
of coal and ore at Lake Erie ports and the handling of grain at Buf- 
falo. An especial feature of these longshoremen's agreements is the 
form of productive cooperation which is virtually established by 
them. The local unions practically become contractors for the load- 
ing and unloading of vessels. The agreements in other branches of 
longshore work are similar in a general way. 

The agreements between the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Sfceel, and Tin Workers and their employers consist chiefly of piece 
work wage rates based upon the sliding scale system. That is the 
only trade in the United States in which sliding scales have been 
permanently introduced. As the prices of bar iron, steel, tin plate, 
etc., vary, the rates paid to the different classes of workingmen for 
producing a ton or other given quantity of the product vary in a defi- 
nite ratio. Thus, by recent agreement covering the manufacture of 
sheet steel, fixed rates for doiug various classes of work were estab- 
lished on the basis of a price of 2J cents per pound for certain classes 
of sheet steel. With each advance of one-tenth of a cent (equal to 
4 per cent on the base) wages were to go up 2 per cent, and for each 
decline of one-tenth of a cent they were reduced 2 per cent. Both 
employers and employes have usually seemed to be well satisfied 
with the working of the sliding scale system, although the working- 
men insist upon the establishment of a minimum below which wages 
shall not fall, holding that, while it is possible for an employer to go 
without profits, it is not possible for a laborer to go without living 
wages. 

The agreements made between the Tin Workers National Protec- 
tive association and the tin plate manufacturers are somewhat similar 
to those of the Amalgamated association, but do not provide for the 
sliding scale system. 

In the case of the Stove Founders' National Defense association 
and the Iron Moulders' union we find the somewhat unusual practice 
of establishing certain rules regarding the conditions on which labor 
shall be performed by permanent agreement, while wage scales and 
other matters are left to the annual agreement. The most important 
of these permanent provisions relate to apprenticeship and to the 
tools which shall be furnished workmen by employers. Others pro- 
vide for the fixing of piece prices on new articles not covered by the 
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general scale and for other similar matters. Several of the general 
agreements in the trades under consideration contain provisions of 
some sort with reference to the position of union men. In the glass 
trades and (at least prior to the strike of 1901) in the iron and steel 
trades, so far as labor organizations are recognized at all in the es- 
tablishments, only members of the organizations are employed. In 
one or two cases a clause to this effect exists in the written agree- 
ment, but in other cases apparently this is considered superflous. 
The recent great strike of the Amalgamated association, as is well 
known, turned in part on the question of the extension of the organ- 
ization into the mills which were previously non-union. It will not 
be appropriate in this connection to discuss the propriety of the po- 
sition taken by either side. It appears, though newspaper accounts 
differ, that the Amalgamated association desired to compel the 
United States Steel corporation to sign agreements and scales cover- 
ing uniformly all the plants controlled by the corporation in certain 
branches of the trade. It is stated that the Amalgamated association 
subsequently modified the demand that all the men in the plants 
hitherto non-union should be forced to become members of the 
union, but insisted only that the association should have the privi- 
lege of attempting to organize them, and that the scale fixed by the 
joint agreement should apply to all men, union and non-union, alike. 
The general agreements in the stove foundry and foundry trades 
contain no provisions regarding the exclusive employment of union 
men, and, as a matter of fact, non-union men are in some instances 
employed side by side with union men. The agreement of the ma- 
chinists, adopted in May, 1900, contained a distinct provision that 
there should be no discrimination against union men, but that the 
union would not insist on their exclusive employment. The disap- 
proval of this latter provision by many of the local unions was, per- 
haps, in part instrumental in bringing about the breaking up of the 
agreement system in this trade. In the agreements of the longshore- 
men there are clauses providing that only members of the union 
shall be employed, unless the union is unable to furnish a sufficient 
number of competent men. The interstate agreements in the bitu- 
minous coal industry have nothing to say about the rights of union 
men, but the scales provided apply to all employes whether members 
of the union or not. Apparently in many localities and districts the 
union succeeds in enforcing the demand that only its members shall 
be employed as miners, and the Illinois State agreement by implica- 
tion seems to concede this demand. 

ABBITBATION AS TO SPECIFIC DISPUTES. 

In several of the systems designed primarily to secure collective 
bargaining regarding general labor conditions, provision is also made 
for the settlement of minor and local disputes arising from time to 
time, especially as to interpretation of the general agreement. The 
methods of adjusting these disputes are much less formally provided 
for in these trades than in the three or four where conciliation and 
arbitration as to specific disputes are the chief feature in the reia- 
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tions of national organizations of employers and employes, and less 
formally, too, than is usually the case in these trades in Great Britain, 
where the practice of conciliation and arbitration exists. It is, of 
course, true that when the general conditions of labor for a given 
industry are quite minutely regulated by an annual agreement, occa- 
sions for dispute between employers and employes are very much 
less likely to arise than where the conditions of labor are determined 
between individual employers and their men, or at most by local or- 
ganizations only. Thus in the glass trades it is stated that disputes 
as to minor matters are comparatively rare. The joint annual agree- 
ments in these trades prohibit cessation of work or violation of their 
own terms. Differences as to interpretation or as to the prices for 
newly introduced articles may indeed occur, although the annual 
agreements are so detailed and specific that such differences are apt 
to be very few. 

In the glass bottle trade such minor disputes, so far as they can 
not be adjusted between the parties immediately in interest, are set- 
tled informally by the same joint committee which adopts the annual 
scales. In some of the divisions of the flint glass trade, local com- 
mittees, composed of an equal number of employers and employes, 
are provided for by the annual agreements, and minor disputes are 
settled by these committees. The agreements of the longshoremen 
and the dock managers provide that local disputes which can not 
otherwise be settled shall be referred to local arbitration, not by per- 
manent boards, but by boards selected by the parties for each partic- 
ular difference. 

It has been felt as a special lack in the bituminous coal trade that, 
at least in most mining districts, there is no effective method for dis- 
posing of the minor disputes which arise from time to time. There 
is especially no permanent joint committee for the entire central 
competitive field to which difference arising in connection with the 
interstate agreement may ultimately be referred. However, it is es- 
pecially in regard to conditions in particular sections or localities 
that differences of this minor character are most apt to occur, and 
fortunately a growing movement is manifest towards establishing 
state and local machinery for arbitration in this industry. In the 
bituminous district of Indiana, as well as in the block-coal district of 
that state, local agreements provide for the arbitration of all disputes 
of this character, the procedure being very similar to that adopted by 
the longshoremen In Illinois elaborate provision is made for trade 
arbitration as to local disputes. The joint annual agreement in this 
State specifically directs that any local trouble shall be referred in 
the first instance to the local officers of the mine and of the miners' 
organization, with ultimate appeal, after two or three intermediate 
stages, to the State officers of the United Mine Workers and the rep- 
resentative of the Illinois Coal Operator's association. No arrange- 
ment is made for the calling in of a disinterested person in case of 
failure of these officers to agree. Some disputes have been referred 
to the national president of the United Mine Workers, Mr. Mitchell, 
in conjunction with Mr. Justi, commissioner of the Illinois Coal 
Operators' association. 
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In the iron and steel trade the constitution of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers directs the formation of mill 
committees to represent the employes in dealings with employers as 
to minor matters. Manufacturers who enter into agreements with 
the organizations bind themselves to recognize this mill committee. 
In case of failure to reach a settlement locally the matter is to be 
taken up by the district officers of the Amalgamated association in 
connection with the mill management. Although there is no provis- 
ion for ultimate reference to a formally constituted joint board of 
employers and employes or to an outside arbitrator, it is stated that 
the spirit of employers and employes is usually such as not to tole- 
rate a cessation of work on account of local differences in plants 
where the Amalgamated association is dealt with, In the manufact- 
ure of bar iron an adjuster is employed by the associations of em- 
ployers and employes, whose duty is to investigate differences as to 
the prices of products which become the basis for the sliding scale of 
wages. This adjuster has very considerable powers of inspecting the 
accounts of the various plants, and it is stated that his work has 
usually been very successful. It is of a technical administrative 
character rather than judicial. Nevertheless, the adjuster seems to 
be able in many instances to bring about a satisfactory settlement of 
differences of a somewhat more general character. 

The tin workers' agreement with the American Tin Plate company 
provides for settlement of disputes by negotiations between the 
" mill committee " of the men and the employer, with appeal to the 
district officers of the union and the district manager, and ultimately 
to the same joint committee which adopts the annual agreements. 

As already pointed out, there are four trades in which systems of 
arbitration as to specific disputes have been established in a formal 
manner and on a national scale. These are the stove molding trade, 
the general foundry trade, the machinists' trade (now not in exist- 
ence), and the printing trade. It is noteworthy that in all of these 
cases the system is established by a permanent written agreement 
between organizations of employers and employes, and does not rest, 
as in the trades hitherto discussed, on the annual agreements regard- 
ing the conditions of labor, or on mere custom or tacit understand- 
ing. These permanent agreements in the first three trades named 
prohibit altogether strikes and lockouts on the part of members of 
the organizations and provide for the settlement of all differences by 
joint committees. In the printing trade, on the other hand, the sys- 
tem of arbitration applies only in the case of such employers as enter 
into contract with unions to be subject to it. 

It is noteworthy among the four trades just named that only in 
the case of the printing trade is there provision for referring to an 
outside person disputes as to which the direct representatives of the 
organizations of employers and employes cannot agree. In the stove- 
foundry, the general foundry, and the machinists' trades we find 
systems of trade arbitration and conciliation in the strict sense. In 
these trades the agreements declare that the parties to all disputes 
shall endeavor to come to an amicable understanding among them- 
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selves before appealing to a higher tribunal. If they fail to agree, 
the dispute is to be referred to representatives of the respective or- 
ganizations in the several large districts into which the country is 
divided. In the stove-foundry trade the final appeal is to the presi- 
dents of the respective national organizations of employers and em- 
ployes or to delegates designated by them, but if these two cannot 
decide the matter satisfactorily to themselves they may, by mutual 
agreement, summon a conference committee consisting of three mem- 
bers, previously elected by each organization for an annual term. 
In the general foundry trade the presidents of the respective organi- 
zations, or their representatives, act always, when formal decisions 
are to be rendered, in conjunction with two other members of each 
association. Doubtless in practice the presidents attempt to agree 
between themselves and to influence the disputants to reach a peace- 
ful settlement before calling in associates on the committee. The 
system which was recently in existence in the machinists , trade was 
almost precisely similar. 

In all three of the systems just mentioned the joint committees of 
arbitration may act by majority vote. In practice, doubtless, as in 
the case of those conferences which adopt agreements as to the gen- 
eral conditions of labor, action is usually taken by unanimous vote. 
In fact it is probable that the functions of the joint committees of 
employers and employes consist largely in leading the parties to dis- 
putes to a reconciliation and compromise between themselves, 
although they have power to render binding decisions. 

In the printing trade the agreement adopted in 1901 provides for 
local boards of arbitration, to be established in connection with each 
separate dispute. One member is to be chosen from each party and 
these two select a third. Appeal may be taken from local arbitration 
to the respective presidents of the International Typographical union 
and the American Newspaper Publishers' association, who, if they 
fail to agree, may select an impartial person as a third member of 
the board. The finding of a majority of the board, whether local or 
national, is binding. 

The joint arbitration agreement in the printing trade apparently 
indicates no tendency toward the adoption of uniform wage scales or 
uniform agreements regarding the conditions of labor throughout 
the country. One of the chief motives for entering into the agree- 
ment was to provide for the effective enforcement of the contracts 
between local unions and individual employers, or local associations 
of employers, which are made in many instances. Since there is no 
restriction as to the nature of the disputes which may be submitted 
to arbitration, it is obvious that questions as to the general condi- 
tions of labor, so far as localities are concerned, may be submitted to 
settlement in this manner, as well as mere questions of interpretation, 
but this is not likely to occur very often in practice. In the foundry 
and machinery trades, however, as we have seen, there has been a 
disposition toward the development of collective bargaining on a 
national basis. 
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IV. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND TRADE ARBITRATION IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Important as are the systems of collective bargaining and of trade 
arbitration and conciliation in the United States, they are compara- 
tively insignificant beside those in Great Britain. There the prac- 
tices date back to a much earlier time; they have been extended 
much more widely, and they are much more thoroughly systematized. 

Because of this longer experience British employers and employes 
have established very thorough and fairly permanent systems in 
many trades. It is especially noteworthy that in not a few instances 
they have adopted standing written agreements containing the con- 
stitution and rules of procedure of joint boards and conferences. 
Such permanent constitutions and rules are almost entirely lacking 
in the United States. Many of the systems of collective bargaining 
and arbitration in Great Britain, moreover, are wide-reaching in their 
scope. While there are, perhaps, not more than two or three trades 
in which these systems apply throughout the entire country, there 
are many instances where they cover large districts in which the con- 
ditions of competition are approximately similar. The reports of the 
British Labor Department show no less than fifty-three regularly es- 
tablished joint boards or conferences which were in active operation 
during the year 1899. A large proportion of these cover numerous 
establishments and many thousands of workingmen. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these methods for promoting 
peaceful relations between employers and employes have been uni- 
versally adopted in Great Britain or have altogether superseded 
strikes and lockouts. They are still confined to the skilled trades 
and apply by no means to all of them. They have been developed 
most highly, perhaps, in the coal-mining industry and in the iron 
and steel, cotton, boot and shoe, and ship-building trades. A num- 
ber of the leading systems are described in detail in the body of the 
present report. 

Notwithstanding the long history of the development of collective 
bargaining and of arbitration and conciliation in Great Britain, no 
single system has been worked out which can be considered typical 
or the one most generally approved. The methods, indeed, are quite 
as various as those in the United States. In a large number of trades 
the systems have been organized with a reasonably clear recognition 
of the important distinction, upon which emphasis has already re- 
peatedly been laid, between disputes relating to the general labor 
contract and disputes which arise regarding the interpretation of that 
contract. In some of the British trades, boards or conferences are 
established, usually under the name of wage boards, whose primary 
function is to decide matters of the first class. Such boards are usu- 
ally composed of a considerable number of representatives of each 
side. In some instances provision is made for the reference of dis- 
puted matters relating to the general labor contract, in cases where 
the representatives of the party can not agree, to an impartial um- 
pire — a practice which, as we have seen, is scarcely ever found in the 
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important systems of collective bargaining in the United States. 
Nevertheless, British opinion generally seems opposed to calling in 
outsiders to decide important matters of this sort, and even in those 
trades where the practice is permissible under the joint rules it is 
comparatively seldom actually resorted to. 

In numerous cases in Great Britain we find boards composed of 
equal numbers of employers and employes, whose duties are confined 
almost wholly to the settlement of minor disputes, those of the sec- 
ond class above distinguished. These boards are usually known as 
boards of conciliation. The rules of a considerable majority of these 
boards provide for reference to independent arbitrators of matters as 
to which the representatives of the employers and employes can not 
agree, and their services are in practice quite frequently employed. 
Thus we find, that during the years 1894 to 1899, in from one-sixth 
to two- fifths of the cases reported by the British labor department as 
having been settled by joint boards (of both classes) the process was 
one of arbitration, while in the other cases settlements were effected 
by collective bargaining or conciliation directly between the repre- 
sentatives of the parties. There are few trades in which separate 
boards or methods exist for the settlement of questions relating to 
the general labor contract and of those regarding the interpretation 
of the contract, respectively. In some other trades a single board 
has authority over both classes of disputes, although minor matters 
are in such cases often settled by sub-committees of the main board. 
In still other trades only a single board exists, which covers only one 
class of disputes. 

The practice of prescribing the terms of the labor contracts from 
time to time by written agreements between employers and employes 
is also highly developed in Great Britain. The work of wages boards 
very frequently expresses itself in the form of such agreemets, while 
in many trades having no regularly organized wages boards local 
agreements are adopted from time to time by less formal conferences 
between employers and employes. For example, in the building 
trades of Great Britain we find practices very similar to those which 
are so common in the building trades in this country. Written 
agreements are adopted which fix the general conditions of labor and 
which provide for the settlement of minor disputes by arbitration, 
either by a permanent local board or by a board specially constituted 
for the particular dispute. 

The sliding-scale system is employed somewhat more extensively 
in Great Britain than in the United States. It is, however, still con- 
fined to relatively narrow limits. In several of the large coal-pro- 
ducing districts wages are fixed on the sliding-scale principle, and 
the same is true in various branches of the iron and steel industry in 
particular localities. The system seems to be considered very satis- 
factory by those trades which have adopted it, but its applicability 
to other trades is frequently questioned by both employers and 
employes. 

It is impossible to present any general estimate as to the effect of 
these systems of collective bargaining, arbitration, and conciliation 
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in Great Britain. As is the case in the United States, the practice 
is most effective in those trades where both employers and employes 
are strongly organized. The chief service accomplished is in the 
settlement of disputes before cessation of employment rather than 
after it — in the prevention of strikes and lockouts rather than in ad- 
justing differences after they occur. The reports of the British labor 
department show a number of cases decided by the more permanent 
and formally constituted joint wage boards and boards of concilia- 
tion. The number has varied from year to year since 1894 between 
the limits of 675 and 1,365. The number of actual strikes and lock- 
outs adjusted by the intervention of these boards, on the other hand, 
has ranged only from ten to 19 yearly, and the total number of per- 
sons affected by strikes and lockouts settled by these boards for the 
six years from 1894 to 1899 was only 29,337. The number of persons 
whose wages were changed through the action of these boards was 
15,522 in 1897, but rose to 379,285 in 1899, in which year there were 
general changes in the wage scales in several of the leading coal 
mining districts. The reports of the British labor department show, 
further, that even in the absence of such formal methods of collective 
bargaining most of the changes in wages take place by peaceful ne- 
gotiations between employers and employes rather than as the result 
of strikes and lockouts. This is of course true also in the United 
States, but apparently the proportion of peaceful settlements is con- 
siderably higher in Great Britain. 

The experience of other foreign countries is so unimportant, as 
compared with that of Great Britain, as scarcely to need comment 
in this summary. Reference to the body of the report is accordingly 
made. It may be noted however that, in the great Belgian coal 
mines of Mariemont and Bascoup a system of conciliation regarding 
minor differences has been in successful operation for more than 15 
years. 

V. GOVERNMENTAL ARBITRATION. 

Statutory Provisions in the Several States. — The great injury to 
the general public interests, as well as to those of the parties directly 
concerned, which often results from strikes and lockouts has led va- 
rious governments all over the world to enact legal measures designed 
to aid in the prevention of such disputes or in bringing about a 
prompt settlement of them. The councils of experts (conseils de 
prud' hommes), established in France as far back as 1806, can per- 
haps scarcely be considered as bodies designed primarily for this 
purpose, since their functions are confined to the adjustment of 
minor disputes between the employer and his individual employ^. 
England was the first country to provide legal machinery for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes of a general character. Her early law, 
however, simply authorized masters and men, on their own initiative, 
to establish arbitration boards, and in practice little, if any, use was 
ever made of the statutory provisions. It remained for the American 
States, as far as can be ascertained, to take the first step in creating 
state boards of arbitration, which should furnish machinery always at 
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band for inquiring into labor disputes, for endeavoring to lead the 
parties by conciliation to a peaceful settlement, and for rendering 
authoritative decisions of matters which the parties may agree to 
submit to such arbitration. 

The first state board of arbitration was established by New York 
in 1886, but the legislature of Massachusetts established a similar 
board, apparently independently, in the same year. The laws of 
these two states, which differ in some regards, have become the 
basis for legislation in 14 other states. The greater number of these 
— California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Montana, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Utah and Wisconsin — have followed in the main the 
Massachusetts act, while New Jersey, Michigan, and Connecticut 
have kept more nearly to the line of the New York statute. Indiana 
has established a state board with a somewhat different composition 
and method of procedure from that found in other states. It is to 
be noted at the outset, however, that in several of the states which 
have passed such law state boards of arbitration have either never 
been created or, having been created, hav6 done little or even noth- 
ing at all. In fact, the only states in which the boards can be con- 
sidered as exercising any important influence upon industrial rela- 
tions are Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Laws of Six Other States — Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Pen- 
sylvania, Missouri, and Texas — Provide for the establishment of 
local tribunals on the initiative of the parties to labor disputes, 
without creating state boards, but in practice these laws have been 
put to no use whatever, as far as can be ascertained. The laws of 
Missouri and North Dakota authorize the commissioner of labor to 
intervene in labor disputes. 

Composition of State Boards. — In Massachusetts and in most of 
the states which have followed its law the state board is to consist of 
three persons appointed by the governor. One of these must be an 
employer, or selected from an organization representing employers; 
one must be a workingman, or selected from some labor organization, 
and the third must be ordinarily appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of the other two, with the proviso that if these two fail to agree 
within a certain time the governor shall appoint without their rec- 
ommendation. Usually also the third must be neither employer nor 
employ^. Utah and Illinois add that not more than two of the 
members shall belong to the same political party. The New Jersey 
law originally provided that one of the three members of the board 
should be a member of a bona fide labor organization, but a later 
law — 1892 — increased the board to five, without any regulation as to 
qualifications of the members. Apparently, however, the governor 
has followed the practice of appointing at least one labor member. 
The Louisiana board also consists of five members instead of the 
usual three. 

The New York and Connecticut laws originally provided that the 
board of arbitration should consist of three members, one being 
chosen from the political party casting the highest number of votes, 
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one from the party casting the next highest number, and a third from 
an incorporated labor organization of the state. By an amendment 
of 1901 the duties of the New York board were transferred to the 
commissioner of labor and his two deputies. The Indiana board is 
peculiarly constituted. The governor is to appoint one person who 
has been for ten years of his life an employ^ and one who has been 
for ten years an employer and they shall not both be members of the 
same political party. When acting as a board of arbitration these 
two are to associate with them a judge of the circuit court of the 
county in which the controversy occurs, and if the parties agree 
additional members may be chosen for the particular case, one by the 
employer and one by the employes. 

In the great majority of states which have provided for state boards 
of arbitration the compensation of the members is fixed at so much 
per day of actual service, usually $5.00, with necessary traveling 
expenses. In several states the secretary is allowed a regular salary, 
the other members having only a per diem allowance. In the states 
where the boards have actually accomplished the most, however, one 
or all of the members are allowed regular salaries, with the under- 
standing that they shall give practically their full time to the work. 

Jurisdiction of State Boards of Arbitration — State boards of arbi- 
tration and mediation, as thus constituted, have little authority of an 
absolute character. None of these boards has power to compel the 
parties to a labor dispute to submit it to their decision, and even 
where the parties voluntarily agree to submit their differences there 
is in most states no effective means of forcing them to abide by the 
decision rendered. 

There are three possible ways in which a dispute may come before 
a state board of arbitration — on the initiative of one of the parties, 
on the initiative of both parties, or on the initiative of the board 
itself. The laws of the majority of the states provide for all three 
methods, but the third is in practice the one most often employed. 
There is usually no difference in the procedure for bringing a dispute 
before the state board on the initiative of one party or on the initia- 
tive of both. 

The number of persons effected by a dispute in order to give the 
state board cognizance is 25 in Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio and Wisconsin; ten in Utah and Minnesota, and 20 in 
Louisiana and Montana, while in California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
New York, Michigan and New Jersey there is no limit. Ohio and 
Illinois specifically provide that if a dispute affects several establish- 
ments, having jointly the required number of employes, the board 
has jurisdiction, and this is probably implied in the other laws. 

The application, whether joint or by one party only, must, accord- 
ing to practically all of the laws, contain a promise to continue 
without lockout or strike until the decision of the board is made, 
provided, in most states, that decision is made within a certain time, 
usually either ten days or three weeks. By most of the laws the 
names of the employes making the application for arbitration must 
be kept secret. In Colorado, Connecticut, New York, and Michigan 
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there is no provision for investigation of disputes on the application 
of one party only, although this would doubtless be covered by the 
authority of the board to mediate in any strike coming to its knowl- 
edge. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board — In all of the 
states having state boards, except California, it is provided that, 
whenever it shall come to the knowledge of the board that a strike 
or lockout is threatened, or has occurred, it is the duty of the board 
to communicate with the employer and employes, and to try by 
mediation to effect a settlement or to persuade them to submit the 
matter in dispute to arbitration. In part of these states it is the 
duty of mayors or other local officers to give notice of strikes and 
lockouts. 

It is generally provided that the state board may, if it deems ad- 
visable, in default of other settlement, investigate the cause of the 
controversy and publish a report, stating the cause and assigning the 
responsibility or blame. In Louisana and Indiana this investigation 
and report is obligatory where no settlement is reached, and in Ohio 
if either party desires it. Illinois and Utah have no provision for 
such an investigation and report. In New York, Connecticut, Mich- 
igan, and New Jersey these provisions authorizing investigation on 
the initiative of the board are less detailed than elsewhere. 

The significance of such provisions for authoritative investigation 
and report depends, to a considerable degree, upon the power given 
the board to require the giving of testimony and the production of 
books and papers. Adequate power of this sort is conferred on the 
boards only in Illinois and Massachusetts. In most of the states, to 
be sure, power is nominally given to the board of arbitration to sum- 
mon witnesses and require the production of papers, sometimes with- 
in certain prescribed limits, but in the absence of more detailed 
provisions authorizing an appeal to the courts to enforce the orders 
of the board, it is probable that this nominally compulsory power is 
of little value. The Illinois law (as amended in 1899) is especially 
full as to the power of the Board of Arbitration to obtain testimony. 
It may summon any person or require the production of any book or 
paper deemed necessary, and on refusal to attend or to produce such 
books and papers it is the duty of the circuit court, upon application 
of the board, to issue an attachment to enforce the order of the Board 
of Arbitration. The Indiana law contains practically the same pro- 
visions. In these states it becomes possible to ascertain fairly the 
actual facts relating to any important labor dispute and thus to allow 
public opinion to bring its powerful influence to bear in favor of a 
just settlement. 

Effect of Decisions — In most of the states where the law provides 
that an investigation shall be made on the initiative either of one or 
of both parties, it is enacted that the state board shall, after making 
inquiry, report to the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to 
adjust the dispute, and shall make this decision public immediately. 
The decision, of course, has no binding effect unless both parties 
join in the application. All of these states provide that, where both 
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do join, the decision shall be binding on them, usually for six months 
or until either gives notice that it will not be bound after 60 days 
from the time of the notice. In several states (Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York) no limit appears in the 
laws as to the time the decision shall continue in force. There is 
usually no specific provision as to the manner of compelling obedi- 
ence to the awards of the board, and the mere declaration that they 
shall be binding probably signifies little where the parties are un- 
willing to accept them. Only three states — Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio —have established definite procedure to compel conformity to 
the decision of the state board. The Illinois law provides that in the 
event of a failure to abide by the decision, when both parties have 
joined in the original application, any person aggrieved may appeal 
to the circuit court, which shall summon the party to show cause why 
the decision has not been complied with, shall hear and determine 
the question presented, and may punish for contempt any party re- 
fusing to comply, but such punishment shall in no case extend to 
imprisonment. The Indiana law is essentially the same, but allows 
imprisonment in case of " willful and contumacious disobedience." 
In Ohio a joint application by the parties of arbitration may contain 
a stipulation that the decision shall be binding to the extent stipu- 
lated, and it may to that extent be enforced as in the court of com- 
mon pleas. 

Expert Assistants. — The laws of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and 
Montana, provide that, if the parties desire, each may appoint one 
person to act as an expert assistant to the state board in its investi- 
gation. These persons shall be familiar with the business affected. 
They shall obtain information concerning the wages paid and the 
methods prevailing in similar establishments within the state. They 
shall be paid $7 per day and expenses. 

LOCAL BOARDS OP ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

Boards in Connection with State Boards. — The laws of Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Idaho, and Wisconsin, in 
addition to establishing state boards of arbitration, also declare that 
the parties to any controversy may agree to submit their dispute to 
a local board, the composition of which may either be mutually 
agreed upon or the employer may designate one member, the em- 
ployes another, and the two may select a third, who shall be the 
chairman, Such boards are given all the powers of the state board, 
and their jurisdiction is exclusive, although they may ask advice of 
the state board. The decision is binding to whatever extent may 
have been agreed upon by the parties in making the submission. 
These local arbitrators are usually paid, by the town or county, $3 
per day, not to exceed ten days for any one arbitration. 

The other States Providing for such Local Boards. — New York 
and New Jersey — have somewhat similar regulations, but permit ap- 
peal to the state board. They also recognize labor organizations by 
allowing the labor representative on the local board of arbitration to 
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be chosen either by the laborers or by the labor organizations to 
which they belong or by the central organization with which it is 
affiliated. 

Local Boards of Arbitration without State Boards. — The laws 
of Iowa, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Texas, Maryland, and Missouri au- 
thorize the establishment of local boards of arbitration, but do not 
create state boards. These laws, while they have apparently never 
been called into use, are interesting as showing the desire for a peace- 
ful means of settling labor disputes. Iowa and Kansas authorize the 
institution of more or less permanent boards in particular trades or 
groups of trades, somewhat after the fashion of the councils of prud 
'hommes found in France and other European countries. The 
county courts are directed to issue licenses for such boards of arbi- 
tration upon proper petition. These tribunals are to consist of equal 
numbers of employers and employes and of an umpire. They have 
jurisdiction over any dispute in the establishments originally enter- 
ing the system, or over any disputes submitted to them. Their de- 
cisions are nominally final, but there is no provision regarding the 
precise method of enforcing them. 

In Pennsylvania there is what appears on its face to be a law for 
establishing compulsory arbitration upon the initiative of either dis- 
putant. The statute provides that either party to a labor dispute 
may apply to the court of the county for the establishment of a board 
of arbitration, consisting of three persons selected by each party and 
three appointed by the court, or if one party refuses to appoint rep- 
resentatives, of six appointed by the court. These boards are given 
power to enforce the attendance of witnesses and to render decisions, 
which shall be conclusive and binding, although no definite provis- 
ions are made regarding the methods of enforcement. 

In Maryland the parties to any dispute may jointly agree to estab- 
lish a board of arbitration in any form, or to apply to any court for 
its arbitration or for the establishment of a board. 

In Missouri the commissioner of labor statistics is directed to 
meditate in strikes, whenever he considers necessary, and he may 
order the formation of a local board of arbitration, of which he shall 
be chairman. The decisions of such a board, however, have no bind- 
ing effect. 

Work of Local Boards. — No use whatever seems to have been 
made of the legal provisions for the establishment of local boards of 
of arbitration in the six states last named. It is also true in the nu- 
merous states which have state boards of arbitration and which 
also authorize the formation of local boards, that very few local 
boards have been established under this authority. Occasionally a 
state board succeeds in persuading the parties to resort to formal ar- 
bitration by boards selected by themselves, the disputants preferring 
this method rather than to submit to the decision of the state board 
itself. Practically in no instance have such laws been instrumental 
in leading the parties to labor disputes on their own initiative to es- 
tablish temporary or permanent boards of arbitration. 
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It is indeed obvious from the terms of the statutes and from the 
general nature of the problem involved that in the absence of provis- 
ions for compulsory enforcement of the decisions of arbitrators, 
boards created by virtue of existing state laws occupy no more fav- 
orable position than those initiated strictly by the parties themselves, 
and with no regard to legislation. If the employers and employes 
desire to establish boards of arbitration and conciliation, there is 
nothing to prevent them from doing so. 

UNITED STATES STATUTES. 

The immensely important influence which labor disputes upon the 
railway systems of the country exert over the welfare of entire com- 
munities has led the Federal government, by virtue of its constitu- 
tional jurisdiction over interstate commerce, to establish machinery 
for arbitration and mediation as regards strikes and lockouts upon 
interstate transportation lines. An act of 1888 permitted the parties 
to any such dispute voluntarily to create a board of arbitration for 
the settlement of that particular difference. There was, however, no 
provision for the enforcement of awards. In 1898 a new act was 
passed, largely in view of the recommendations of the United States 
Strike commission, appointed by the President (under a provision of 
the act of 1888) to investigate the great railway strikes of 1894. By 
this act either party or both parties to a dispute upon an interstate 
transportation line may request the intervention of the Chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce commission and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor. These officers shall try by mediation to bring about 
a peaceful settlement, or, if this attempt fails, they shall urge the 
parties to submit to arbitration. These officers have no specific au- 
thority to intervene on their own motion, but apparently there would 
be nothing to prevent them from endeavoring to bring the parties 
into negotiation in the absence of application by either party. The 
act provides that parties may agree to establish a board of arbitra- 
tion to settle the particular dispute, one member being named by the 
employer, one by the labor organization concerned, and the third by 
the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce commission and the Com- 
missioner of Labor. The decision of these arbitrators is binding and 
may be enforced by the United States courts by equity process. Em- 
ployes shall not quit the service of the employer before three months 
after the award without giving thirty days' notice of their intention 
to do so, and the employer is placed under a similar restriction as 
regards the dismissal of employes. As yet there has been no case of 
arbitration under this act. In the only instance where an attempt 
was made to apply it, one of the parties refused absolutely to arbi- 
trate. It may, however, readily happen that if a serious strike should 
occur on interstate railways public opinion would force the parties to 
arbitrate under this law. 

The act regulating the United States Department of Labor also 
authorizes the Commissioner of Labor to investigate and report to 
Congress regarding any strike or lockout which affects the welfare of 
the people of several states. 
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Working of the State Boards of Arbitration. — As already inti- 
mated, only a few of the state boards provided for by law have been 
really active. The failure of the boards in the various other states 
need not necessarily be attributed to inherent defects in the system 
itself. Indeed, the legal provisions in these states are usually nearly 
identical with those in the states where the boards of arbitration 
have been more successful. In some states where the boards have 
been inactive the people are engaged primarily with agricultural 
rather than manufacturing industries, or else the " labor movement " 
in them has made little progress, so that differences between employ- 
ers and employes of sufficient magnitude to justify public interven- 
tion are few. In other cases the failure of state boards may be 
attributed to the relatively uneducated attitude of mind, on the part 
of the employers and workingmen and on the part of the general 
public, as regards the desirability and the possibility of peaceful set- 
tlement of labor disputes. Yet, again, political influences may have 
combined in some cases to make the boards inactive or inefficient. It 
is especially to be noted that many of the laws provide no compensa- 
tion for the state board of arbitration, except a per diem rate for the 
members while actively engaged in the investigation o* settlement of 
a dispute. Under such circumstances, especially since the per diem 
compensation is usually low, it is but natural that the board should 
generally refrain from taking the initiative itself in the adjustment 
of disputes, in the way which has been found by the more active 
boards necessary in order to accomplish the greatest results. 

The State boards of arbitration which have been most active have 
encountered no little difficulty in accomplishing significant results in 
the promotion of industrial peace. 

A careful examination of the work of State boards of arbitration 
and mediation, as shown by their reports and by the testimony of 
their members, shows that in general the following statements hold 
true of all of them, though in somewhat varying degree: 

1. The action of the boards in regard to a labor dispute begins in 
a large majority of instances on its own initiative without application 
by the parties. 

2. In nearly all of the remaining cases the application for the services 
of the State board comes from one party only, more frequently from 
the employes than from the employers. Only in rare instances do 
both parties at the outset apply to the board, thus giving it jurisdic- 
tion to render an authoritative decision. After the board has inter- 
vened by its own initiative or on the application of one of the parties, 
both are sometimes persuaded to join in an agreement to submit their 
disputes to formal decision by the board. 

3. The intervention of the board usually takes place only after 
open rupture between employers and employes; that is, after a strike 
or lockout has actually taken place. Only rarely do we find it true 
that the board is invited to oonciliate or arbitrate before the dispute 
has resulted in cessation of employment, while naturally the board 
finds it difficult to learn of disputes before actual strike or lockout, 
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in order to intervene on its own initiative. State boards frequently 
express regret that employers and employes have not reached the stagfr 
where they are willing to call in the services of impartial mediators- 
and arbitrators at the outset, instead of waiting until a strike or lock- 
out, with its accompanying bitterness and loss, has occurred. 

These statements may be illustrated by a few statistics regarding 
the work of the leading state boards of arbitration and mediation. 
It should be noted, however, that the boards themselves do not ordi- 
narily present full statistical accounts of their work, and that the 
form in which the record of individual cases is presented often makes* 
it very difficult to ascertain precisely what the procedure in the mat- 
ter has been and what results have been accomplished. The figures 
as to the work of these boards, given in the body of this report, can 
therefore claim only a rough degree of accuracy. 

As illustrating the comparative rareness of application to state 
boards of arbitration by the parties to disputes themselves, we may 
point out that in New York during the year 1899, out of 29 cases in 
which the State board took action, the initiative came from the board 
itself in 23 c|ses, while employes asked for its intervention in only 
five instances, and employers in only one. In Ohio, from 1893 to 
1899, there were 89 cases of action by the state board described in 
its reports, and in only 13 of these was there an application on the 
part of one of the parties for its intervention, and in only one did 
both parties join in such application. In Massachusetts apparently 
the proportion of cases where the parties apply for the services of 
the state board of mediation is somewhat greater. Out of 232 in- 
stances of intervention, by the board, reported from 1894 to 1900, 
there were 48 in which one of the parties applied to the board, and 
61 joint applications. It should be observed, however, that the ap- 
plications of the parties in Massachusetts often in fact result from 
initial action by the board itself. In Illinois out of 49 cases (appa- 
rently these include only the most important ones) , reported from 
1895 to 1899, there were 12 applications by one party, and 13 appli- 
cations from both parties for the services of the board. 

The reason why state boards of arbitration find the scope of their 
activities limited in the ways indicated are fairly obvious. Employers 
and employes alike are usually ignorant even of the existence of such 
authorities, and still more often ignorant as to what may be accom- 
plished by appealing to them. The boards are not convenient to 
hand. The employers and workingmen are not familiar with them 
as they would be with boards which they themselves had constituted. 
There is, moreover, in the United States a natural hesitation to 
appeal difficulties of any kind to governmental authorities. The 
result is that parties to labor disputes seldom think of resorting to 
the conciliatory services of the state board of arbitration before 
actual cessation of employment, and rarely enough, after they have 
come to feel the pressure of losses resulting from the dispute, do they 
turn to it. Even where intervention is sought by one side, it is often 
because it feels in danger of losing in the conflict, and hopes to 
retrieve its fortunes by appealing to conciliation or arbitration. The 
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bitterness, which the very existence of a strike or lockout tends to 
engender, makes it far from likely that both parties will be equally 
willing to refer to a state board of arbitration and conciliation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the success of state boards in promot- 
ing industrial peace depends largely on their skill in learning of the 
existence of disputes, on their energy in setting promptly to work, 
and on their tact in persuading the parties to put aside bitterness 
and to enter into negotiations or to submit their differences to out- 
side arbitration. The boards naturally find it very difficult to learn 
of disputes before they reach the stage of cessation of employment. 
Even when strikes and lockouts have actually occurred, it is often no 
easy thing to obtain knowledge of them. State boards are forced to 
rely to a considerable degree on newspaper reports of labor disputes, 
and newspapers do not ordinarily note a strike unless it involves a 
large number of persons or is otherwise conspicuous. The arbitra- 
tion laws quite frequently make it the duty of mayors of cities and 
other local officers to notify the board of arbitration of the existence 
of strikes and lockouts. It is but natural, however, that these officers 
should often neglect their duty in this regard, and, indeed, they have 
no special facilities for ascertaining the existence of disputes, especi- 
ally in their earliest stages. Since promptness of intervention on the 
part of the state board is often an essential condition of success, the 
inability to secure immediate information of the breaking out of a 
difficulty is evidently a serious drawback. 

4. The fourth conspicuous fact regarding the action of the state 
boards of mediation and arbitration is the extremely small number 
of cases in which the board formally arbitrate disputes and render 
binding decisions. Figures on this subject are presented a few para- 
graphs below. The comparative fewness of the cases of resort to 
arbitration by state boards is not indeed surprising. The work of 
trade boards of arbitration, such as have been described above, also 
consists primarily in conciliation in leading the parties to an amic- 
able agreement rather than in the rendering of formal and binding 
decisions. 

The value of the results accomplished by state boards of arbitra- 
tion and mediation must therefore be judged largely by their success 
as mediators and conciliators. Unfortunately, the reports of the 
boards are not sufficient to enable us to reach a conclusive judg- 
ment as to the precise degree of success. The number of cases of 
intervention by the board is not ordinarily compared with the number 
of strikes and lockouts in which it has not intervened, nor is there 
any means of comparing ordinarily the importance of the disputes 
with which the board has concerned itself with the importance of the 
others. Finally, it is especially difficult to judge from the reports 
the precise nature and importance of the results accomplished in the 
cases in which the board does succeed in getting into touch with the 
disputants. Often it is recorded that, some time after the interven- 
tion of the board, a settlement was reached by the parties more or 
less in accordance with the lines recommended by the board, or that 
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under the influence of the board the parties were led to hold confer- 
ences. In such instances it is always uncertain whether practically 
the same conferences might not have been held and the same settle- 
ments reached, perhaps with a little more delay, in the absence of 
intervention. Nevertheless, a careful perusal of the reports of the 
state boards of arbitration leaves no doubt that in many instances, 
particularly in Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
these boards have been able to bring about conferences and settle- 
ments which would either not have taken place at all or which would 
have been greatly delayed. There can be no question that they have 
accomplished not a little in the furthering of industrial peace. 

For the reasons above indicated, statistics compiled from the re- 
ports of individual cases can not be considered to present a really 
satisfactory view of the work of state boards of arbitration, never- 
theless it will be profitable to notice these statistics in a general way. 
The Illinois board of arbitration reported a total of 49 cases of its 
action from 1895 to 1899. In 11 of these cases the board arbitrated 
and rendered a formal decision of the points at issue. In one in- 
stance the employers refused to accept the decision, and in three 
instances the workingmen refused to do so. There were 22 cases in 
which the mediation of the board was followed by a settlement be- 
tween the parties without arbitration, while only 13 cases are reported 
of unsuccessful mediation. (It is possible that other minor cases are 
unrecorded.) In three cases the board, at the request of one of the 
parties, made a formal investigation, taking testimony, and reported 
publicly its conclusions as to the merits of the dispute. This last is 
in all the states a comparatively rare form of action, and is, of course, 
intended to bring the influence of public opinion to bear in forcing 
the parties to a settlement on lines which seemed to the State board 
just. 

The Indiana labor commission, as the arbitration board in that 
state is called, intervened in about 50 cases during the four years, 
from 1897 to 1900, inclusive. In no case apparently was there 
formal arbitration. In somewhat more than half of the disputes the 
mediation of the commission was followed by a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

The Massachusetts board of arbitration is in some ways the most 
successful of all. Its reports show no less than 232 labor disputes 
in which it has been active during the years from 1894 to 1900. Out 
of the 54 cases in which the board has rendered formal decisions on 
the application of both parties for arbitration, there has been only 
one instance of a refusal to abide by the decision. Most of the cases 
arbitrated by the Massachusetts board, however, are of a relatively 
minor character, especially having to do with fixing the details of the 
wage scales in the boot and shoe industry, where the general basis 
of the scale is understood and agreed upon by the parties. The 
mediation of the board in cases not accompanied by arbitration 
seems to have been successful in 72 disputes, while in 106 disputes 
no particular results followed from the board's intervention. In six 
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cases this board held formal hearings and made a public report of 
its findings. 

The New York board of arbitration and mediation has also been 
quite active. It has reported 157 cases of intervention during the 
years 1894 to 1900. Its mediation proved successful in 76 cases, and 
unsuccessful in 50. In only five cases did the parties submit to 
arbitration, while in 18 cases the board felt itself forced to make a 
formal public hearing and a report of its findings. In 10 of these 
18 cases apparently the disputes were settled more or less upon the 
basis of the findings of the board. In eight cases in New York local 
boards of arbitration have been constituted, through the influence of 
the state board, for the settlement of particular disputes. 

According to the reports of the Ohio board of arbitration its 
mediation has been successful in promoting a settlement of disputes 
in 85 cases during the years 1898 to 1899, while in 44 cases the efforts 
of the board proved fruitless. In six instances the board made 
recommendations after a formal investigation, but in only one in- 
stance did it render a decision by agreement of the parties to arbi- 
trate. In three cases, however, local boards of arbitration were con- 
stituted for the settlement of disputes. 

Governmental Arbitration in Foreign Countries. — Foreign coun- 
tries have not followed the example of the United States in estab- 
lishing central governmental boards of arbitration and conciliation. 
In two of the three Australasian colonies, to be sure, we have such 
general boards, but their nature and powers are entirely different 
from those of the boards in the United States. Doubtless it is felt 
in the larger countries that a single central board could do little to 
settle labor disputes throughout an entire country with a population 
many times as great as that of most of the American states. On 
the other hand, several European countries, as well as some of the 
English colonies, have passed statutes for the voluntary establish- 
ment of local boards of arbitration and mediation. In most cases 
these statutes appear to have accomplished little, doubtless for the 
reasons already set forth as explaining the ineffectiveness of Ameri- 
can laws providing for voluntary local boards. 

As far back as 1867 Great Britain passed a statute permitting mas- 
ters and workingmen to establish temporary or permanent boards, 
and making the awards of these boards legally enforceable. Prac- 
tically no results followed from the operation of this statute. In 1896, 
however, a law was passed which, in addition to providing for the 
registration of boards voluntarily formed, also authorized the labor 
department of the board of trade to inquire into the causes of dis- 
putes, or to endeavor to influence the parties to meet together and to 
effect an amicable settlement, or to submit to arbitration by boards 
created for the particular purpose by the agreement of the parties. 
The labor department may also, at the request of either party to a 
dispute, appoint a person or persons to act as conciliators, and on 
the application of both parties it may appoint an arbitrator. This 
law permits the department to exercise a considerable degree of ini- 
tiative in conciliation and in endeavoring to persuade the parties to 
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disputes to submit them to arbitration. The decisions of arbitrators 
are not legally enforceable. It appears that from 1896 to 1899 
26 disputes were settled by conciliation and 15 by arbitration 
under the influence of this act. In only seven cases was there a fail- 
ure to effect a settlement. 

New South Wales in 1899, and the Dominion of Canada in 1900, 
passed acts almost identical with that adopted by Great Britain in 
1896. The operation of these acts up to the present time has been 
relatively unimportant in both countries. New South Wales had 
provided earlier (by act of 1891) for the establishment of councils of 
conciliation in each of five industrial districts iuto which the colony 
was divided. These were to be permanent bodies with authority 
both to conciliate and arbitrate. Apparently, however, almost no use 
was made of this earlier statute. In South Australia a law of 1894 
provides for the voluntary creation of local boards of conciliation and 
arbitration. These boards were to be of a permanent character when 
once established, and were to have power, in case the parties to a dis- 
pute agreed to arbitrate, to render enforceable decisions. This law 
also provides for a state board of conciliation, and the governor of 
the colony, on the recommendation of this board, may compel the 
parties to any dispute, which seems to affect the general welfare, to 
submit to arbitration by the board. Very effective provisions, closely 
similar to those under the compulsory arbitration laws of New Zea- 
land and Western Australia, exist for the enforcement of decisions in 
cases where binding decisions are rendered. Nevertheless, there 
seems to have been little of importance accomplished under the law. 

France early in the century (1806) established tribunals, known 
as conseils de prud'hommes, or councils of experts, which, however, 
by no means correspond to arbitration boards. Their functions have 
to do with the settlement of disputes between individual workmen 
and their employers, such as might often be brought before law 
courts, and not with the settlement of general labor disputes. These 
councils of experts are created for particular localities and industries. 
There must be an equal number of members representing each side, 
elected by vote of all the employers or employes concerned. The 
councils are permanent bodies, the term of service of members being 
six years. The boards have authority to render binding decisions 
regarding minor disputes, but a considerable proportion of their 
work consists in leading the parties to voluntary agreement. It is 
reported that in 1897 these various boards had to do with no less 
than 67,000 disputes. 

Belgium and some of the Swiss cantons have bodies for the settle- 
ment of minor disputes very similar to the conseils de prud'hommes 
in France. 

France has more recently (1892) authorized the establishment of 
boards of arbitration and conciliation for the settlement of indus- 
trial disputes of a more important character. The law is quite sim- 
ilar to those in some of our own States, providing that the parties to 
a dispute may, through a justice of the peace, establish boards of 
conciliation. If these committees of conciliation can not agree, each 
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side may select an arbitrator, and if these still can not agree, an um- 
pire may be appointed by a judge of one of the higher courts. Jus- 
tices of the peace are directed to take the initiative, if necessary, in 
persuading the parties to follow this procedure. Decisions of arbi- 
trators are not legally enforceable. It appears that this law, per- 
haps because of the general disposition of the French people to re- 
sort to governmental action, has been very frequently applied in the 
settlement of disputes. In most cases the procedure has been initia- 
ted only after strikes and lockouts have actually occurred. From 
1893 to 1898, inclusive, there were 2,630 strikes reported in France, v 
while in no less than 581 of these cases efforts at settlement were 
made under the law of 1892. In only 248 of these 581, however, was 
a satisfactory adjustment brought about by the application of the law. 

Belgium, in 1886, provided for the establishment of permanent 
councils of industry and labor in different industries and localities, 
but it appears that very little has been accomplished by them in the 
settlement of labor disputes. 

In Grermany a law of 1890 permits local public authorities to estab- 
lish tribunals of arbitration and conciliation, the statute regulating 
their procedure in a general way. The president of such a tribunal 
is to be appointed by the local authorities, and there are to be an 
equal number of "associates" selected by employers and by employes, 
respectively, in the locality or industry concerned. These boards 
have power to render binding decisions as regards minor matters 
growing out of the interpretation of the labor contract. Indeed, a 
large proportion of their work apparently is similar to that of the 
French councils of experts. These tribunals also, however, have 
power to act as boards of conciliation when requested by the parties 
to a dispute jointly. Formal decisions may be rendered if the par- 
ties can not be led to agree, but these decisions are not binding. 

VI. COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

The wide-reaching influence of the greater labor disputes upon the 
general public interests has led many persons to advocate compulsory 
arbitration, at least as regards certain classes of strikes and lockouts. 
As yet, however, legislation establishing compulsory arbitration has 
been enacted only in the Australasian colonies of New Zealand and 
Western Australia. In both of these colonies the system has been 
made very wide reaching. The New Zealand act dates from 1894, 
while that of Western Australia was only passed in 1900. The par- 
liament of New South Wales also had under consideration in 1900 a 
bill very similar to the New Zealand law, and it was strongly advo- 
cated by the attorney general of the colony and by many others, 
although it failed of passage. The experience in Western Australia, 
whose act is almost identical with that of New Zealand, has, of 
course, been so short as to afford few lessons. The New Zealand ex- 
perience, however, deserves more careful consideration. 

The New Zealand law authorizes the formation or organizations of 
employers and organizations of employes, or the restriction of exist- 
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ing organizations. By registration the organizations become corporate 
bodies with power to sue and to be sued, and to make enforceable 
agreements regarding the conditions of labor or other matters. Tho 
provisions of the law regarding trade agreements are especially sig- 
nificant. Such agreements, if made between duly organized unions 
and either individual employers or associations of employers, are en- 
forceable before the court of arbitration, subject to the same penalties 
as infringement of the decisions of that court. 

The law makes provisions for conciliation by local boards and for 
the authoritative decision of disputes by a central court of arbitra- 
tion. The colony is divived into several districts, in each of which 
there is a board of conciliation of four or six members, half elected 
by the employers' union in the district and half by the registered 
labor unions. Unorganized workingmen and employers have no 
share in the election; and indeed unorganized workingmen are not 
subject to the jurisdition of the boards at all. The central court of 
arbitration consists of three members appointed by the governor, 
one from candidates recommended by organizations of employers, 
and one from among those recommended by organized workingmen, 
while the third is a judge of the supreme court of the colony. 

Any employer or association of employers may apply to a board of 
conciliation as regards a dispute with duly organized employes, and 
organized employes have the same right. The boards of conciliation 
may compel both parties to appear, and have ample power to summon 
witnesses. Their chief function is to ascertain facts and to endeavor 
to reconcile the disputants. They cannot render binding decisions. 
If no settlement is reached the board makes a recommendation in 
writing, and either party may appeal to the court of arbitration for a 
further investigation and for a binding decision. 

If the decision of the court has regard to an organization of em- 
ployers or employes, all persons who are members thereof at the time, 
or who thereafter become members, are bound by the decision. Any 
employer or any organization or member of an organization violating 
the terms of an award is subject to penalty, the amount to be deter- 
mined by the court of arbitration. The penalty which may be as- 
sessed against any person or organization shall not exceed $500, nor 
shall the aggregate of penalties against all parties exceed the same 
amount. 

Under this law the New Zealand boards of conciliation and court of 
arbitration have actually exercised a very powerful influence during 
the past few years upon the conditions of labor. About 100 cases 
had been brought before these authorities up to March 31, 1900. It 
appears that comparatively few settlements have been made by the 
boards of conciliation, the possibility of appeal to a higher authority 
leading the parties to give but little attention to the lower boards. 
In some instances, of course, amicable agreements have been effected 
through the boards of conciliation or the court of arbitration, but in 
a very large number of instances binding decisions have been ren- 
dered. Many of these decisions are highly elaborate, fixing the gen- 
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eral wage scales, hours of labor, and working rules for all organized 
workingmen in a trade in a given locality, and in a few instances de- 
cisions have related to a trade throughout the colony. 

Opinions as to the advantages and disadvantages of the law differ 
greatly, and it is practically impossible to form a conclusive judgment. 
Workingmen apparently have been very generally satisfied. They 
are to a large extent organized and in a position to take advantage of 
the measure. A very large majority of the cases have been initiated 
by the laborers, and a large majority of the decisions also have re- 
sulted to their advantage. It is, however, to be especially noted that 
the past few years have been years of great prosperity in New Zeal- 
land and of advancing prices. Whether the workingmen will be 
equally satisfied when conditions are less prosperous and when, per- 
haps, reductions in wages will be made, is more doubtful. Employ- 
ers have, in many instances, expressed themselves against the arbi- 
tration system, but apparently it has gradually increased in favor 
with them. The fear expressed by the opponents of the law at the 
outset that it would drive capital out of the colony and close up in- 
dustries seem not to have been justified; although it is impossible to 
know whether the prosperity of recent years has been actually en- 
hanced by the system or whether it has been due entirely to other 
eauses, and, perhaps, even in despite of a retarding influence from 
compulsory arbitration. 

It is also to be remembered in judging the significance of the New 
Zealand experience that the entire population of the colony is only 
about 800,000 persons, and that its industries are chiefly agricultural, 
in which labor organizations and labor disputes are not likely to be 
found in any country. Furthermore, the newness of the country and 
the relatively small population, as compared with the natural re- 
sources, makes the average per capita wealth higher than in most 
eases, and narrows the gap between the employing and the working 
classes. 

The representatives of employers and workingmen, who have tes- 
tified before the industrial commission, have almost uniformly op- 
posed compulsory arbitration. Their arguments are more fully set 
forth in the digest of testimony of various reports of the commission. 
(See volume 4, p. 149; volume 7, p. 127; volume 12, p. 157.) Several 
state boards of arbitration in the United States have also, from time 
to time, expressed their opinion against compulsory arbitration as a 
general principle, and one or two of the boards have specifically op- 
posed it in any form. These boards in New York, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois, however, have favored compulsion in certain cases, es- 
pecially as to disputes which, on account of their bitterness and vio- 
lence, endanger life and public welfare, or which, like those on great 
railroad systems or on street railways, entail great inconvenience 
and loss upon the people generally. The United States strike com- 
mission, which investigated the great railroad strike of 1894, reported 
against compulsory settlement of labor disputes on railways, but ad- 
vocated the establishment of a commission with power to investigate 
such disputes and to recommend terms of settlement to the parties, 
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as well as to make public its opinion as to the merits of the dispute. 
The board also advocated legal enforcement of the decisions of arbi- 
trators regarding labor disputes, provided both parties agreed in 
advance to arbitrate. The New York board of arbitration has on 
several different occasions gone further and recommended that the 
conditions of labor on steam and street railways should be determined 
either by mutual agreement between the parties, or by arbitration 
by a board established by them or by the state board of arbitration; 
that strikes and lockouts should be prohibited; and that resignation 
or dismissal from the service should be permitted only after due no- 
tice. The Ohio board of arbitration has advocated that, in case any 
dispute is carried to such a length as to threaten the general public 
welfare, the state board of arbitration should be permitted to inter- 
fere and to render a binding decision regarding the points at issue. 

The Indiana labor commission has adopted a suggestion, not infre- 
quently made in other quarters, that the law should require the 
parties to any labor dispute to attempt conciliation, in accordance 
with some proper method, before actual cessation of employment. 
This board also takes the same position as the Ohio board regarding 
compulsory intervention in prolonged and serious strikes. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ARBITRATION IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 



Digest of State and National Laws Establishing State Boards 
of Arbitration and Providing For Looal Boards of Arbi- 
tration, With Summary of the Working of Such Boards. 

(From Report of U. S. Industrial Commission, 1901, Vol. 17, Part 3, Chap. 3.) 
UNITED STATES. 

1. Act of 1888.— The Congress of the United States has enacted 
legislation with a view to promoting the peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes as regards interstate commerce. The first on this subject 
was passed in 1888. One portion of the act was of a strictly volun- 
tary character, permitting the parties to labor disputes on railways 
and other transportation lines to agree to the establishment of a 
board of arbitration for the settlement of that particular dispute. 
Each party was to appoint one arbitrator, and these were to select a 
third. A board thus constituted was given power to administer oaths 
and subpoena witnesses, and to require the production of papers. 
There was no provision regarding the enforcement of awards, but the 
arbitrators were directed to announce their findings of facts and de- 
cisions in a public manner and to file them with the Commissioner of 
Labor of the United States for further publication. Publicity was 
thus the only means of enforcing such decisions under this act. 
Another provision of the act authorized the President of the United 
States, in case of any particular controversy, to select two commis- 
sioners who, together with the United States Commissioners of 
Labor, should investigate the controversy with a view to ascertaining 
the causes and conditions, and the best means of adjusting the dis- 
pute. The result of the examination of such a commission was to be 
immediately reported to the President and to Congress. These spec- 
ial commissioners were given authority to take testimony and require 
the production of books and papers. They might advise the parties 
what ought to be done to adjust the dispute, and might make a writ- 
ten decision, which should be- made public. 

It does not appear that any use was ever made of the provisions 
for voluntary arbitration under this act. In connection with the 
great railway strikes of 1894, however, the President saw fit to ap- 
point a special commission under the authority of this act, and it 
made an elaborate investigation regarding the Chicago strike and the 
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others growing out of it. Most of the investigations of this United 
States Strike commission were made after the dispute had actually 
been settled, and therefore had no influence in bringing about an ad- 
justment. The investigations of the commission, as well as the direct 
experience of the public of the evils of the strike, led to a desire to 
establish more effective means of preventing such disputes in the 
future. The recommendations of the strike commission on this sub- 
ject are more fully set forth elsewhere. 

2. Act o/i££8.— Largely through the influence of the strike com- 
mission, Congress passed an act in 1898, by which it was hoped to 
secure more effective intervention in strikes and lockouts on inter- 
state carriers. This act provides that whenever controversy arises 
either party may request the intervention of the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor. 
These officials shall at once use their best efforts by mediation and 
conciliation to bring about a settlement, and if unsuccessful shall try 
to persuade the parties to submit to arbitration. 

The act provides, as did the law of 1888, for the voluntary estab- 
lishment of boards of arbitration, differing mainly in the fact that it 
makes their decisions binding. If the parties agree to establish such 
a board, one member shall be named by the employer, a second by 
the labor organization or organizations to which the employes be- 
long, while a third arbitrator shall be named by the chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Commissioner of Labor. 
The recognition of labor organizations in this provision for arbitra- 
tion is significant. The agreement for submission to arbitration 
shall contain a provision that pending the rendering of a decision, 
which must be made within 30 days from tbe date of the appoint- 
ment of the third arbitrator, work shall be continued under the con- 
ditions existing prior to the dispute. The parties must agree to 
abide by the decision, and the decision may be enforced by the Uni- 
ted States Courts by equity process, although a special proviso de- 
clares that no injunction or legal process shall be issued to compel 
the performance by any laborer of a contract for personal service. It 
is somewhat difficult to reconcile this proviso with tbe further decla- 
ration that employes, if dissatisfied with the award, shall yet not quit 
the service of the employer before three months, without giving 30 
days' notice of intention to quit. Similarly the employer may not 
dismiss an employ^ because of dissatisfaction with the award with- 
out giving 30 days' notice. Subject to these provisions, the award is 
binding for a year upon the employers and upon the members of the 
labor organization taking part in the arbitration, or upon working- 
men who are not members in case they assent to the award. The act 
provides for appeal to the United States Courts from the decisions of 
arbitrators as regards matters of law. 

As yet there has been no case of arbitration under the act of 1898. 
In one or two instances the chairman of the Interstate Commence 
Commission and the commissioner of labor have put themselves in 
communication with the parties to a dispute, but the railway com- 
panies have refused to arbitrate. It is by no means impossible, 
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however, that should any dispute of so serious a nature as that of 
1894 arise public opinion would virtually force the parties to submit 
to arbitration in accordance with the provisions of the United States 
law. 

The provisions of the act of 1898, as far as they have to do with 
arbitration, are in full as follows: 

An act concerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their em- 
ployers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, that the provisions of this act shall 
apply to any common carrier or carriers and their officers, agents and em- 
ployes, except masters of vessels and seamen, as denned in section 4612, Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers or property wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad and partly by water 
for a continuous carriage or shipment from one state or territory of the United 
States or the District of Columbia to any other state or territory of the United 
States or the District of Columbia, or from any place in the United States to 
an adjacent foreign country, or from any place in the United States to a 
foreign country to any other place in the United States. 

The term "railroad" as used in this act shall include all bridges and ferries 
used or operated in connection with any railroad, and also all the road in use 
by any corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under a 
contract, agreement, or lease; and the term "transportation" shall include 
all instrumentalities of shipment or carriage. 

The term "employes" as used in this act shall include all persons actually 
engaged in any capacity in train operation or train service of any description, 
and notwithstanding that the cars upon or in which they are employed may 
be held and operated by the carrier under lease or other contract: Provided, 
however, that this act shall not be held to apply to employes of street rail- 
roads and shall apply only to employes engaged in railroad train service, in 
every such case the carrier shall be responsible for the acts and defaults of 
such employes in the same manner and to the same extent as if said cars were 
owned by it and said employes directly employed by it, and any provisions 
to the contrary of any such lease or other contract shall be binding only as 
between the parties thereto and shall not effect the obligations of said carrier 
either to the public or to the private parties concerned. 

Sec. 2. That whenever a controversy concerning wages, hours of labor, or 
conditions of employment shall arise between a carrier subject to this act and 
the employes of such carrier, seriously interrupting or threatening to inter- 
rupt the business of said carrier, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the commissioner of labor shall, upon the request of either 
party to the controversy, with all practicable expedition, put themselves in 
communication with the parties to such controversy, and shall use their best 
efforts by mediation and conciliation to amicably settle the same; and if such 
efforts shall be unsuccessful, shall at once endeavor to bring about an arbitra- 
tion of said controversy in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That whenever a controversy shall arise between a carrier subject 
to this act and the employes of such carrier which can not be settled by me- 
diation and conciliation in the manner provided in the preceding section, 
said controversy may be submitted to the arbitration of a board of three per- 
sons, who shall be chosen in the manner following: One shall be named by 
the carrier or employer directly interested; the other shall be named by the 
labor organization to which the employes directly interested belong, or, if 
they belong to more than one, by that one of them which specially repre- 
sents employes of the same grade and class and engaged in services of the 
same nature as said employes so directly interested: Provided, however, That 
when a controversy involves and effects the interests of two or more classes 
and grades of employes belonging to different labor organizations, such arbi- 
trator shall be agreed upon and designated by the concurrent action of all 
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such labor organizations; and in cases where the majority of such employes 
are not members of any labor organization, said employes may by a majority 
vote select a committee of their own number, which committee shall have the 
right to select the arbitrator on behalf of said employes. The two thus cho- 
sen shall select the third commissioner of arbitration; but, in the event of 
their failure to name such arbitrator within five days after their first meeting, 
the third arbitrator shall be named by the commissioners named in the pre- 
ceding section. A majority of said arbitrators shall be competent to make a 
valid and binding award under the provisions hereof. The submission shall 
be in writing; shall be signed by the employer and by the labor organization 
representing the employes; shall specify the time and place of meeting of 
said board of arbitration; shall state the questions to be decided, and shall 
contain appropriate provisions by which the respective parties shall stipulate, 
as follows: 

First. That the board of arbitration ahall commence their hearings within 
ten days from the date of the appointment of the third arbitrator, and shall 
find and file their award, as provided in this section, within thirty days from 
the date of the appointment of the third arbitrator; and that pending the 
arbitration the status existing immediately prior to the dispute shall not be 
changed: Provided, That no employ 6 shall be compelled to render personal 
service without his consent. 

Second. That the award and the papers and proceedings, including the 
testimony relating thereto, certified under the hands of the arbitrators, and 
which shall have the force and effect of a bill of exceptions, shall be filed in 
the clerk's office of the circuit court of the United States for the district 
wherein the controversy arises or the arbitration is entered into, and shall 
be final and conclusive upon both parties, unless set aside for error of law 
apparent on the record. 

Third. That the respective parties to the award will each faithfully execute 
the same, and that the same may be specifically enforced in equity so far as 
the powers of a court of equity permit: Provided, That no injunction or other 
leading process shall be issued which shall compel the performance by any 
laborer against his will of a contract for personal labor or service. 

Fourth. That employ/s dissatisfied with the award shall not by reason of 
such dissatisfaction quit the service of the employer before the expiration 
of three months from and after the making of such award without giving 
thirty days' notice in writing of their intention so to quit. Nor shall the em- 
ployer dissatisfied with such award dismiss any employe" or employes on ac- 
count of such dissatisfaction before the expiration of three months from and 
after the making of such award without giving thirty days' notice in writing 
of his intention so to discharge. 

Fifth. The said award shall continue in force as between the parties thereto 
for the period of one year after the same shall go into practical operation, 
and no new arbitration upon the same subject between the same employer 
and the same class of employes shall be had until the expiration of said one 
year if the award is not set aside as provided in section 4. That as to indi- 
vidual employes not belonging to the labor organization or organizations 
which shall enter into the arbitration, the said arbitration and the award 
therein shall not be binding, unless the said individual employes shall give 
assent in writing to become parties to said arbitration. 

Sec. 4. That the award being filed in the clerk's office of a circuit court of 
the United States, as hereinbefore provided, shall go into practical operation, 
and judgment shall be entered thereon accordingly at the expiration of ten 
days from such filing, unless within such ten days either party shall file ex- 
ceptions thereto for matter of law apparent upon the record, in which case 
said award shall go into practical operation and judgment be entered accord- 
ingly when such exceptions shall have been finally disposed of either by said 
circuit court or on appeal therefrom. 

At the expiration of ten days from the decision of the circuit court upon 
exceptions taken to said award, as aforesaid, judgment shall be entered in 
accordance with said decision unless during said ten days either party shall 
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appeal therefrom to the circuit court of appeals. In such case only such 
portion of the record shall be transmitted to the appellate court as is neces- 
sary to the proper understanding and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said exceptions and to be decided. 

The determination of said circuit court of appeals upon said questions shall 
be final, and being certified by the clerk thereof to said circuit court, judg- 
ment pursuant thereto shall thereupon be entered by said circuit court. 

If exceptions to an award are finally sustained, judgment shall be entered 
setting aside the award. But in such case the parties may agree upon a 
judgment to be entered disposing of the subject-matter of the controversy, 
which judgment when entered shall have the same force and effect as judg- 
ment entered upon an award. 

Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this act the arbitrators herein provided 
for, or either of them, shall have power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
sign subpoenas, require the attendance and testimony of witnesses, and the 
production of such books, papers, contracts, agreements, and documents ma- 
terial to a just determination of the matters under investigation as may be 
ordered by the court; and may invoke the aid of the United States courts to 
compel witnesses to attend and testify and to produce such books, papers, 
contracts, agreements, and documents to the same extent and under the same 
conditions and penalties as is provided for in the act to regulate commerce, 
approved Feb. 4, 1887, and the amendments thereto. 

Sec. 6. That every agreement of arbitration under this act shall be ac- 
knowledged by the parties before a notary public or clerk of a district or 
circuit court of the United States, and when so acknowledged a copy of the 
same shall be transmitted to the chairman of the Interstate Commerce com- 
mission, who shall file the same in the office of said commission. 

Any agreement of arbitration which shall be entered into conforming to 
this act except that it shall be executed by employes individually instead of 
by a labor organization as their representative, shall, when duly acknowledged 
as herein provided, be transmitted to the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
commission, who shall cause a notice in writing to be served upon the arbitra- 
tors, fixing a time and place for a meeting of said board, which shall be 
within 15 days from the execution of said agreement of arbitration : Provided, 
however, that the said chairman of the Interstate Commerce commission shall 
decline to call a meeting of arbitrators under such agreement unless it be 
shown to his satisfaction that the employes signing the submission repre- 
sent or include a majority of all employes in the service of the same employer 
and of the same grade and class, and~ that an award pursuant to said sub- 
mission can justly be regarded as binding upon all such employes. 

Sec. 7. That during the pendency of arbitration under this act it shall not 
be lawful for the employer, party to such arbitration, to discharge the em- 
ployes, parties thereto, except for inefficiency, violation of law or neglect of 
duty, nor for the organization representing such employes to order, nor for 
the employes to unite in, aid, abet or strike against said employer, nor, dur- 
ing a period of three months after an award under such an arbitration, for 
such employer to discharge any such employes, except for the causes afore- 
said, without giving 30 days' written notice of an intent so to discharge; nor 
for any of such employes, during a like period, to quit the service of said 
employer without just cause, without giving to said employer 30 days' writ- 
ten notice of an intent so to do, nor for such organization representing such 
employes to order, counsel or advise otherwise. Any violation of this section 
shall subject the offending parties to liability for damages: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent any employer, party 
to such arbitration from reducing the number of its or his employes when- 
ever in its or his judgment business necessities require such reduction. 

Sec. 8. That in every incorporation under the provisions of chapter 567 of 
the United States Statutes of 1885 and 1886, it must be provided in the 
articles of incorporation and in the constitution, rules and by-laws that a 
member shall cease to be such by participating in or by instigating force or 
violence against persons or property during strikes, lockouts, or boycotts, or 
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by seeking to prevent others from working through violence, threats or in- 
timidations. Members of such incorporations shall not be personally liable 
for the acts, debts or obligations of the corporations, nor shall such corpora- 
tions be liable for the acts of members or others in violation of law, and such 
corporations may appear by designated representatives before the board 
created by this act, or in any suits or proceedings for or against such cor- 
porations or their members in and of the federal courts. 

Sec. 9. That whenever receivers appointed by federal courts are in the 
possession and control of railroads, the employes upon such railroads shall 
have the right to be heard in such courts upon all questions affecting the 
terms and conditions of their employment, through the officers and repre- 
sentatives of their association, whether incorporated or unincorporated, and 
no reduction of wages shall be made by such receivers without the authority 
of the court therefor upon notice to such employes, said notice to be not less 
than 20 days before the hearing upon the receivers' petition or application, 
and to be posted upon all customary bulletin boards along or upon the rail- 
way operated by such receiver or receivers. 

Sec. 11. That each member of said board of arbitration shall receive a 
compensation of $10 per day for the time he is actually employed, and his 
traveling and other necessary expenses, and a sum of money sufficient to pay 
the same, together with the traveling and other necessary and proper ex- 
penses of any conciliation or arbitration had hereunder, not to exceed $10,000 
in any one year, to be approved by the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and audited by the proper officers of the treasury, is 
hereby appropriated for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1898, and June 30, 
1899, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 12. That the act to create boards of arbitration or commissions for set- 
tling controversies and differences between railroad corporations and other 
common carriers engaged in interstate or territorial transportation of prop- 
erty or persons and their employes, approved October 1, 1888, is hereby 
repealed. 

Approved June 1, 1898. 

CALIFORNIA. 

California enacted in 1891 an act providing for a state board of 
arbitration similar in general nature to the state boards in Massachu- 
setts, New York, and other states. The board was to consist of three 
members, was to have authority to investigate when either or both 
parties to a dispute should request it, and to render a decision bind- 
ing for six months, if both parties should join in the application. 
Local boards of arbitration were also authorized. 

It is stated, however, by the commissioner of labor statistics of 
California that, although a board was appointed at first under the 
act, it does not appear that it ever held a meeting or exercised any 
functions, and that no successors to the original board were ever ap- 
pointed. The law seems to be a complete dead letter. 

COLORADO. 

1. Statutory Provisions. — Composition of Board, — The governor, 
with the consent of the Senate, is to appoint a state board of three 
members, one an employer or representative of an employers' asso- 
ciation, one selected from some labor organization, and a third ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of these two, who shall act as sec- 
retary. The term of office is two years. 
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Investigation on Application of Parties.— In this state there is no 
provision for investigation on the application of one party only, 
although perhaps this would be covered by the authority of the board 
to endeavor to mediate in any strike coming to its knowledge. The 
law simply provides that it is lawful for the parties to any labor dis- 
pute to submit it jointly to its decision. In this case they must 
agree to abide by the decision of the board and to continue at work 
pending such decision, provided it shall be given within ten days 
after the completion of the investigation. The decision would thus 
nominally be binding, but the law contains no special provision as to 
the time in which it shall continue in force, or as to the method of 
compelling obedience. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever it 
shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor or 
other local officer or in any other way, that a strike is threatened, or 
has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a settle- 
ment. It is the implied duty of the mayor or other local officer to 
give notice of strikes. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other set- 
tlement, investigate the cause of the controversy and publish a re- 
port stating the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Compensation. — Two members are paid $500 each annually, and 
the secretary $1,200. 

Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is given' 
without very specific provisions, general power, such as that of a 
court, to summon witnesses and require the production of books and 
papers. 

Local Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. — The parties to 
any controversy may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, 
the composition of which may either be mutually agreed upon or 
the employer may designate one member, the employes another, and 
the two may select a third, who shall be the chairman. This board 
shall have all the powers of the state board, and its jurisdiction is 
exclusive, although it may ask advice of the state board. The decis- 
ion is binding to whatever extent may have been agreed upon by the 
parties in making the submission. These local arbitrators are paid 
by the town or county $8 per day, not exceeding ten days for any one 
arbitration. 

2. Work of Colorado Board.— The Jstate board of arbitration 
of Colorado was established in the latter part of 1896. Its second 
annual report, covering the period from Nov. 11, 1897, to Nov. 11, 
1898, stated that practically no labor difficulties had arisen in Colo- 
rado during that time except in the coal mining industry in the 
northern part of the state, and in settling the difficulties there the 
state board took active part. This one district, which comprises a 
considerable number of mines, has been the scene of several strikes 
during recent years. In January, 1898, the workmen at one of the 
mining centers demanded an increase in wages, which finally 
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brought about a suspension at several other points in the northern 
Colorado coal district, involving about 700 men. The district union 
of miners applied to the state board for investigation of the diffi- 
culty, and about the same time the operators expressed a willingness 
to submit the dispute to arbitration. \Both sides accordingly 
entered into a formal agreement to arbitrate, and the state board 
made an investigation, which was completed on Feb. 11. The 
miners had meantime gone back to work, the strike being only of 
nine days' duration. The intervention of the state board probably 
prevented the continuation of the strike for a long period. The de- 
cision, it is to be noted, granted practically all the demands of the 
men for an increase in wages at the mines particularly involved. 
(Second Annual Report State Board of Arbitration of Colorado, 
pp. 3-12). 

OONNEOTIOUT. 

Statutory Provisions. — It is stated by the secretary of the Con- 
necticut board of arbitration, that while the board is organized the 
courts have so interpreted the law as to deprive it of all important 
powers, and that therefore no practical use has been made of the 
provisions in the Connecticut law. The law is, however, summarized 
for the sake of completeness. 

Composition of Board. — The board of arbitration is to consist of 
three members, one being chosen from the political party casting 
the highest number of votes, one from the party casting the next 
highest number, and a third from an incorporated labor organiza- 
tion of the state. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — In|this State there is 
no provision for investigation on the application of one party only, 
although perhaps this would be covered by the authority of the 
board to endeavor to mediate in any strike coming to its knowledge. 
The law simply provides that it is lawful for the parties to a labor 
dispute to submit it jointly to its decision. In this case they must 
agree to abide by the decision of the board and to continue at work 
pending such decision, provided it shall be given within ten days 
after the completion of the investigation. The decision would thus 
nominally be binding, but the law contains no special provision as 
to the time in which it shall continue in force or as to the method of 
compelling obedience. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — When- 
ever it shall come to the knowledge of the board in any way that a 
strike is threatened or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to 
communicate with the employer and employes and to try by media- 
tion to effect a settlement. 

The state board may, in default of other settlement, investigate 
the cause of the controversy. 

Compensation of Board. — Five dollars per day of actual service 
and expenses. 
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Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is given, 
without very specific provisions, general power, such as that of a 
court, to summon witnesses and require the production of books and 
papers. 

IDAHO. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Labor Commis- 
sion — The governor, with the consent of the Senate, is to appoint a 
state board of three members, one an employer or representative of 
an employers' association, one selected from some labor organization, 
and a third appointed on the recommendation of these two. The 
term of office is six years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 25 persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer or 
by a properly ascertained majority of the employes, in the depart- 
ment affected, or by a properly chosen representative of such em- 
ploy£s. It must contain the promise to continue without lockout or 
strike until the decision of the board, if made within three weeks. 
The names of the employes making or sanctioning the application 
are to be kept secret. The board shall make proper inquiry and 
report to the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to adjust the 
dispute. This decision shall at once be made public. 

Effect of the Decision — Where both parties are joined in an appli- 
cation for arbitration the decision shall be binding on them for six 
months, or until either gives notice of 60 days for its termination. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board — Whenever it 
shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor or 
other local officer or in any other way, that a strike is threatened or 
has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a settlement 
or, provided that the strike or lockout is not actually in force, to 
persuade them to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration. It is 
the implied duty of the mayor or other local officer to give notice of 
strikes. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other 
settlement, investigate the cause of the controversy and publish a 
report stating the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Compensation of Board — $6.00 per day of actual service, and 
expenses. 

Power to Summon Witnesses — The board of arbitration is not 
given an unlimited power to compel testimony but is specially 
authorized to summon as witness any operative affected and any 
person who keeps the records of wages, and to require the production 
of books and papers containing the records of wages earned or paid. 

Local Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation — The parties to any 
controversy may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, the 

—14 A. 
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composition of which may either be mutually agreed upon, or the 
employer may designate one member, the employes another, and the 
two may select a third, who shall be the chairman. This board shall 
have all the powers of the state board, and its jurisdiction is exclu- 
sive, although it may ask advice of the state board. The decision is 
binding to whatever extent may have been agreed upon by the parties 
in making the submission. These local arbitrators are paid, by the 
town or county, $8.00 per day, not exceeding ten days for any one 
arbitration. 

2. Work of State Board — This board has only been organized, and 
has not yet been called upon to act in any case. 

ILLINOIS. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board — The Gover- 
nor, with the consent of the Senate, is to appoint a State Board of 
Arbitration composed of three members, one an employer or repre- 
sentative of an employers' association, one selected from some labor 
organization and a third who is neither employer nor employ^. Not 
more than two shall belong to one political party. The term of 
office is three years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — Tbe board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 25 persons and his employes upon application of either 
or both parties. In this State the law contains a further provision 
that where difficulty concerns several different establishments or em- 
ployers, the aggregate number of employes being not less than 25, 
the board has jurisdiction The application must be signed by the 
employer or by a properly ascertained majority of the employes in 
the department affected, or by a properly chosen representative of 
such employes. It must contain the promise to continue without 
lockout or strike until the decision of the board, if made within three 
weeks. The names of the employes making or sanctioning the appli- 
cation are to be kept secret. The board shall make proper inquiry 
and report to the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to ad- 
just the dispute. This decision shall at once be made public. 

Effect of the Decision. — Where both parties are joined in an appli- 
cation for arbitration the decision shall be binding on them for six 
months, or until either gives notice of 60 days for its termination. 
In the event of a failure to abide by the decision, where both par- 
ties have joined the application, any person aggrieved may appeal to 
the circuit court, which shall grant a rule against the offending 
party to show cause why the decision has not been complied with. 
Upon return of the rule the court shall hear and determine the ques- 
tions presented, and has power to punish for contempt any person 
refusing to comply with the decision, but such punishment shall in 
no case extend to imprisonment. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever 
it shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor 
or other local officer or in any other way, that a strike is threatened 
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or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try, by mediation, to effect a settle- 
ment, or to persuade them to submit the matter in dispute to arbi- 
tration. It is the duty of mayors or other local officers to give notice 
of strikes. It is also the duty of the officers of labor organizations 
to give similar notice to the board. 

[!'_ This State is peculiar in having no definite provision for making, 
on its own initiative, a public investigation and report as to the re- 
sponsibility for strikes, but it may make such investigation at the 
instance of either party. [Note. — An amendment to the law, enacted 
in 1901, authorizes investigation independently of the parties.] 

r. Compensation of Board, — $1,500 per year each and expenses. 

Powers Regarding Witnesses, — The Illinois law is especially full 
as to the power of the Board of Arbitration to obtain testimony. It 
may summon any person or require the production of any books or 
papers deemed necessary, and in case of refusal to attend or to pro- 
duce such books and papers, it is the duty of the circuit court, upon 
application of the board, to issue an attachment to enforce the order 
of the Board of Arbitration. 

2. Work of Illinois Board. — The Illinois State Board of Arbi- 
tration seems to have been quite active and fairly successful in its 
work. Like most of the other State boards, it presents no formal 
statistical records of its work. It reports its actions on leading indi- 
vidual cases. The report of 1899 mentions only six of these cases, 
but these were all important ones in which formal recommendations 
were made by the board and in four of which it acted as arbitrators 
on the joint application of the parties. The board has itself pointed 
out that its more important work lies in bringing together employers 
and employes informally, and beyond question it has taken action in 
many less important cases, both of actual strikes and lockouts and of 
disputes not leading to cessation of work, which are not described in 
the report. The following table, compiled from the annual reports 
of 1895 to 1899, covers all of the cases specifically described: 



Work of Illinois State Board of Arbitration, 


1895- 


1899. 






1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


Total. 


Total cases reported. 


11 

1 


7 
2 


10 
2 


15 
2 

1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
12 


6 
4 

2 

4*' 

2 


49 


Oases arbitrated 


11 


Cases investigated with formal recommenda- 
jTJdation 


3 


Cases of successful mediation 

Cases of Tin8ucces*»f nl iriediatioTi .,,.. ,,....,,.. 


6 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 


4 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 


5 
3 
4 

2 
4 

1 


22 
13 




13 


Applications by one party 


12 


Action by initiative of board 


24 


Arbitration refused by employers 


7 




2 




2 













The total number of cases of this more important character re- 
ported during the five years was 49. Of these there were only 11 
ases of formal arbiration on the joint petition of both parties. It 
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is noteworthy, however, that four of these formal arbitrations took 
place during the year 1899. While there seems to be a somewhat 
more marked inclination on the part of employers and employes in 
Illinois to apply jointly to the board for investigation of conditions 
and for authoritative arbitration, it seems that the awards of the 
board have not always been complied with. In one instance the 
employers refused to accept the decision, while in three cases the 
workingmen refused to abide by it. There have been also seven 
cases in which employes have offered to arbitrate disputes, but in 
which the employers have refused to do so, while in two cases the 
offer of the employers to arbitrate was declined by the employes. 
In three instances the State Board has made formal investigations 
on the application of one party only, in accordance with the author- 
ity given to it by statute, compelling the attendance of witnesses and 
presenting formal recommendations. In two of these cases the 
recommendations were not adopted. In one of them the application 
for intervention had been made by the employes and they themselves 
refused to accept the recommendation of the board. 

Although the report of the Illinois board for 1899, is entirely oc- 
cupied with a description of the cases in which it had taken formal 
action, it is probably true that it informally mediated in a consider- 
able number of cases. The reports from 1895 to 1898 mentioned 35 
cases of mediation, of which 22 seemed to have resulted in a peaceful 
settlement. As above intimated the board doubtless has acted in 
many other unreported cases. 

The State board has no authority to make a formal investigation 
and recommendation except on the initiative of one of the parties. 
It may mediate but it cannot require the attendance of witnesses. 
The report of the board for 1899 recommends that authority be given, 
such as is found in the laws of Massachusetts and various other 
states, for formal investigation in extreme cases where neither party 
makes a movement. On this point the board says: 

But though greatly improved by the recent legislation, it need not be sup- 
posed that the Illinois arbitration law is now perfect. Enlarged experience 
will no doubt suggest further amendments. The jurisdiction of the board, 
for instance, might be extended advantageously so as to give the board, in 
certain cases, the power of independent investigation. At present there can 
be no inquiry into the facts of any cases unless one or both sides shall, by 
petition, request such inquiry. A strike or a lockout frequently involves the 
public interest to a large extent. It may be continued through a long period 
of time and entail great loss and inconvenience upon the public. The board 
may only endeavor to effect a settlement through conciliatory means. Should 
it attempt, of its own motion, to ascertain the facts it must depend entirely 
upon voluntary testimony. We are of the opinion that the powers now pos- 
sessed by the board in cases heard upon application of the parties, with ref- 
erence to the attendance and testimony of witnesses, should be extended to 
all cases which, in justice to public interests, would appear to require inves- 
tigation. The finding of the board in such case, of course, would bind nobody ; 
but if manifestly a fair and impartial presentation of the facts, it would un- 
questionably have an important influence on public opinion ; and a pronounced 
and assertive public opinion is no small factor in the settlement of this class 
of difficulties. This power of investigation should be wholly discretionary, 
and should be resorted to only in cases involving the public welfare to a 
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marked extent— as, for instance, strikes or lockouts of a widespread character 
jeopardizing life or property or tending to deprive the public of its supply of 
food or fuel or of its facilities for communication or transportation. 

Prior to 1899 the Illinois board had no power to enforce its de- 
cisions even when both parties joined in application. Moreover, it 
had no power to compel the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books. Provisions covering this point were incorporated by 
amendments in 1899. The board reported at the end of that year 
that it had not made use of these compulsory provisions. There had 
been no instance of a witness disobeying a subpoena or refusing to 
testify or to submit books or papers. Moreover, no use had been 
made of the authority to compel obedience to awards. The board 
says: 

In every case heard upon joint application during the past year the decis- 
ion of the board has been faithfully carried out. This statement is subject to 
one apparent exception — in the ineffectual effort at a settlement of the min- 
ing troubles at Pana, where both sides participated in the proceedings; but 
this in reality was not a case of arbitration upon a joint petition; it was 
merely a case of attempted settlement by conciliatory methods, the board 
bringing about a conference of operators and miners and urging concessions 
and compromises. Therefore the provision relating to the enforcement of 
decisions was not applicable to the case, and a resort thereto, Lad there been 
any disposition in that direction, must have proven ineffectual. 

3. Illustration of Intervention in Mining Disputes. — The most 
important work of the Illinois State Board of Arbitration has been 
in connection with disputes in the coal mines. The adjustment of 
the rate of wages and conditions of labor in thed ifferent coal mining 
districts of the State is peculiarly difficult. While, as is pointed out 
elsewhere (p. 333), most of the differences are peacefully ad- 
justed by conferences between the organizations of employers 
and employes, there are some mine operators who refuse to 
be bound by these conferences and in some cases conferences 
fail to bring about a settlement. The State board endeavors 
in such instances to lead the parties to accept its good offices or sub- 
mit to arbitration by it. It is probable that as the system of concilia- 
tion and arbitration by representatives of the coal industry them- 
selves becomes more general in its scope and more successful in its 
working, the State board will find less call for its services in 
connection with disputes at the mines. Indeed, this tendency was 
already manifest during 1900. 

One of the most widely known strikes of recent years was that at 
the mines of the Chicago- Virden Coal company, beginning in 1898. 
The State joint committee of operators and miners had fixed:the rate 
for mining coal in this district at 40 cents per ton. The operators 
at Virden refused to abide by the rate and locked out their men. 
After about two months the operators and miners in the district 
joined in applying to the Illinois State Board for arbitration. The 
board rendered a decision declaring that the rate of 40 cents per ton 
should apply. The operators, although they had submitted to arbi- 
tration and had agreed to be bound by the award, refused to accept 
this decision. Other attempts to bring abont a peaceful settlement 
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failed, and ultimately the difficulty led to violence — the well-known 
riot of Oct. 12, 1898, caused by the attempt of the Chicago- Virden 
Coal company to import negro miners. 

On Nov. 15, 1898, a conference was held at Chicago between the 
operators and the miners, at which a member of the Illinois board 
presided. An agreement was reached fixing the price of mining run- 
of-mine coal at 40 cents per ton and determining various other mat- 
ters of dispute. The agreement, however* proved of short duration. 
The next year the operators of the Chicago and Alton sub-district, 
including those at Virden, declined to participate in the joint con- 
ference for establishing scales throughout the State and refused to 
be bound by its action. They, however, continued at first to operate 
their mines at the scale rate (40 cents) under protest, offering to 
submit the question to the State Board of Arbitration. The miners 
refused to arbitrate, alleging that the previous action of the opera- 
tors had shown bad faith. The Illinois board, however, on the ap- 
plication of the operators, made a formal investigation and report, 
going exhaustively into the conditions in the different coal mining 
districts and recommending that the mining rate in this district be 
fixed at 35.5 cents, with certain other changes in conditions calcu- 
lated to be equivalent to a rate of 38 cents. The board found that 
several of the operators had been working at a loss under the 40-cent 
rate. This recommendation was not accepted by the miners. They 
insisted upon the scale price, and the mines were closed until Sep- 
tember, 1899, when operations were resumed under an agreement be- 
tween the owners and the officials of the United Mine Workers. The 
rate was still retained at 40 cents, but various other changes in con- 
ditions were made. 

The history of the intervention of the State Board in the well- 
known strike at Pana was somewhat similar to the history of the 
Virden case. The first intervention of the board, in 1898, was made 
on the application of the miners only. The operators refused to ac- 
cept the board's recommendations. Through fear that violence, such 
as had been experienced at Virden, might follow, the Governor sent 
troops to the mines at Pana in November, 1898. Negro miners were 
imported and troops had to be retained at the scene of difficulty for 
many months, no little rioting and bloodshed accompanying the 
strike. In April, 1899, the State Board of Arbitration again visited 
Pana and conferred with operators and miners. Such was the de- 
gree of personal animosity that had been aroused by long months of 
warfare between operators and union miners that the task of concili- 
ation was one of the greatest difficulty. At length, however, there 
was brought about a conference of the operators and the official 
representatives of the miners, in the presence of the board, April 19. 
The function of the board in this case proved to be mostly one of 
conciliation. The fixing of the mining rate was ultimately left to 
the board by agreement of the disputants, but within the narrow 
limits that it should not be less than 30 cents nor more than 31J 
cents. The most difficult question was to the discrimination in re- 
employment against union miners on account of alleged acts of 
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violence. The board recommended that 150 union miners be at 
once re-employed; that non-union miners then in employment be 
continued temporarily; that if the operators, for any reason, should 
decline to re-employ certain union miners, or if the union men 
should particularly object to certain non-union miners on account 
of acts of violence or for other reasons, such undesirable men should 
be discharged or stricken from the list of those eligible to re- employ- 
ment. The persons thus to be discharged or dropped should be de- 
cided upon by mutual agreement between the operators and the 
union miners or by reference to the State board. 

This decision was not accepted by the miners, who did not wish to 
have any of the non-union men retained. The representatives of the 
miners at the conference apparently had been disposed to go further 
than the body of the men. The board of arbitration was violently 
criticised, and the strike continued until October, 1899, when, on 
account of the improved conditions of business, the operators were 
willing to pay the scale price and made an agreement with the miners. 
The company agreed to re-employ those who were in its service at 
the date of the original suspension as soon as possible and thereafter 
to employ only union men. 

In these two instances the vigorous efforts of the State Board of 
Arbitration seemed to be comparatively ineffective, and yet it is by 
no means impossible that still more bitterness would have been 
engendered had not the board intervened from time to time. 

In several other important mining cases the decisions of the board 
have been accepted by both operators and miners, and very beneficial 
results have been accomplished. As illustrating the complexity of 
the matters coming before the board and the careful nature of its 
investigations and recommendations, the following account of its 
action in the case of thejdispute between the Assumption Coal and 
Mining company and its employes is quoted in full from the report 
of 1899 

The Assumption Coal Case — In May, 1899, the Assumption^Coal and Mining 
company, of Assumption, 111., and its employes filed a petition for the adjust- 
ment of the mining price to be paid at that place. The history of the case is 
stated fully in the decision, which appears below. The hearing was conducted 
at Springfield by agreement of parties. The evidence taken at this hearing 
will be found in the appendix to this report. In addition to this evidence, the 
board caused to be made, by its chairman and secretary, a personal inspection 
of the mining property at Assumption. The board fixed the mining price at 
52.5 cents per ton, run of mine. This decision was adopted by both sides. 

Following is the full text of the decision: 

State op Illinois, Board of Arbitration, 

Springfield, June 17, 1899. 

In the matter of the joint application of the Assumption Coal and Mining 
company, of Assumption, Illinois, and its employes. 

Application filed May 20, 1899. Hearing at Springfield, May 29, 1899. 

In this case the board is petitioned to fix a mining rate for the Assumption 
coal mine. The difference between the employing company and its employe* 
is stated in the application in the following language: 
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A difference between said company and its employes as to the proper price 
to be paid for mining coal in said company's mines. Said price is to be so 
fixed as to allow the company to make a reasonable profit on their capital in- 
vested, taking the business for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1898, and ending 
Dec. 31, 1898, as a basis to figure from, as shown from sworn statments made 
from the company's books; and also taking into consideration the increased 
wages to be paid the day labor for the year ending Dec. 31, 1899, over the 
wages paid for the year 1898. 

The Assumption Coal and Mining company, at the time of the inauguration 
of the general strike of miners in 1897, was paying 45 cents per ton, run of 
mine. The scale formulated by the miners' state convention September 21, 
1897, advanced the price to 52.5 cents; but a compromise was effected and 
work was resumed at 50 cents. This rate prevailed until April 1, 1898. The 
scale prepared by the joint scale committee of operators and miners of the 
State in the previous February, and effective April 1, raised the price at As- 
sumption to 60 cents per ton. The company declared its inability to pay this 
price and closed its mine. The suspension continued about three months. 
Work was then resumed at 52.5 cents and the mine continued in operation at 
this rate during the remainder of the year. It was alleged at the hearing of 
this case that this price was assented to by the company, not because it was 
conceded to be an equitable rate, but merely in preference to permitting the 
mine to remain idle, and in the hope of securing a lower rate for the succeed- 
ing year; but the scale for 1898 having been readopted by the joint scale 
committee for 1899, the scale price at Assumption remained unchanged. The 
mine was closed April 1, 1899, but operations were resumed with a reduced 
force pending an investigation by this board for the purpose of fixing a fair 
and equitable mining rate. 

It will be observed that the scope of the inquiry is limited somewhat by the 
terms of the application. The mining price "is to be so fixed as to allow the 
company to make a reasonable profit on their capital invested, taking 
the business for the year beginning Jan. 1, 1898, and ending Dec. 31, 1898, as 
a basis to figure from as shown from sworn statements made from the com- 
pany's books." While this provision does not exclude all other considera- 
tions, nor eliminate all other sources of information than " sworn statements 
made from the company's books," yet we take it to be the controlling condi- 
tion to be complied with in arriving at a conclusion in this case. 

It is stipulated in the application that the board shall take "into considera- 
tion the increased wages to be paid the day labor for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1899, over the wages paid for the year 1898." But it was not demonstrated 
at the hearing that any increase in the wages of day labor had been actually 
demanded or was in contemplation; and we do not feel justified in permiting 
a merely possible increase in such wages to become a factor in the determi- 
nation of a mining rate. 

A sworn statement by an officer of the company shows the following sum- 
mary of coal production, the average mining price, and receipts and and 
disbursements for the year 1898: 



Gross weight coal mined, tons 

Average mining price per ton, cents . 

Selling price of total output 

Accounts lost 



Net sales. 



Paid for mining.... 
Paid for brushing. 
Paid bottom men. . . 

Paid top men 

Paid for expenses . , 



Total. 



Discounts on coupon books 

Profits on merchandise (estimated) 



Cash balance for year's work., 



$58,913 51 
314 17 



$27,757 10 
1,419 45 
9,090 45 
7.959 15 
8,310 39 



$44100 
125 00 



53,651 
51.73 



$58,599 34 



$54,536 54 



$4,062 80 

566 00 
$4,628 80 
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The above expense items do not include interest on investment, royalty on 
coal removed, or natural depreciation of plant. These (says the statement) 
are carefully estimated as folows: 



Interest on investment (actual, not estimated) $100, 000 at 6 per cent $6, 000 00 

Royalty on coal at 3 cents per ton for 53.651 tons 1,609 53 

Depreciation of plant, other than for coal removed, for year J '. " '. ,[ 1*000 00 

Total $8.609 53 

Grand total loss for the year $3,980 73 



A superior guality of coal is produced at Assumption; but, although its 
market price is much above the average paid for bituminous coal, owing to 
the great depth of the mine and the thinness of the vein (it is three and one- 
half feet in thickness) , the cost of production is such that the coal is excluded 
from the Chicago market, and has to depend upon consumption for domestic 
purposes chiefly in the central part of the State, in the cities and towns along 
the line of the Illinois Central railroad. 

It is contended by the company that in order to earn 3 cents per ton for 
royalty on coal removed, $1,000 for the natural depreciation of the plant, and 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent on an investment of $100,000, the mining rate 
should be reduced to 44.1 cents per ton. A still further reduction to 42.6 
cents is urged because of a possible increase in the wages of day labor; but, 
for the reason already stated, this proposition is eliminated from the case 
altogether. 

The board has endeavored to ascertain the amount of capital invested by 
the Assumption Coal and Mining company on which a profit may be prop- 
erly calculated; but, owing to a discrepancy of statements and circumstances, 
some difficulty has been experienced in arriving at a satisfactory conclusion 
upon this point. The general manager of the company stated that approxi- 
mately $100,000 had been invested in the mine, and, as already shown, this 
was the basis upon which it was proposed to estimate profit and loss. That 
this amount of money has been expended at the Assumption mine there is no 
doubt; but whether or not all of it can be properly considered an "invest- 
ment" is another question. It is stated, for instance, that the company has 
never paid a dividend— that whatever profits have accrued have been "invest- 
ed" in the property; but it is admitted, on the other hand, that much of the 
$100,000 has been devoted to the payment of money borrowed to make up 
losses incurred in periods of unprofitable operation. It is also alleged that 
large sums of the capital have been expended in the purchase of coal rights; 
but, if we are to follow 3 cents per ton for royalty on coal as part of the 
operating expenses, as we do in this case, it is manifestly improper to in- 
clude money paid for coal rights as part of the "investment." 

Money invested in a coal mine must be expended chiefly (1) for the sinking 
of shafts and (2) for the erection of buildings and the purchase and con- 
struction of machinery and equipments. The Assumption mine being 1,000 
feet in depth, the sinking of shafts was expensive. According to the general 
manager of the company, the main shaft cost approximately $20,000 and the 
escape shaft $15,000, or a total of $35,000. The exact amount invested in 
buildings, machinery, and equipments we have been unable to determine with 
any degree of certamity. 

The capital stock of the Assumption Coal and Mining company is $40,000. 
The capital stock of the corporation may be either more or less than the cap- 
ital actually invested; but in the case of the corporation under consideration, 
we were aware of no circumstances which would cause any considerable var- 
iance between the capital stock and the capital invested. 

Prom a personal view of the mining plant and from all of the circumstances 
of the case, we are of the opinion that, for the purpose of this inquirv, $50,000 
would be a fair estimate of the capital invested— the capital on which the 
company is justly entitled to a reasonable profit. 
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So far as our information extends, a royalty of 3 cents per ton on coal re- 
moved is not an excessive figure. 

We believe it to be proper also to make a reasonable allowance for "de- 
preciation of plant." It is well known that a coal mine, at the end of an 
uncertain period, will be exhausted, leaving nothing to represent the original 
investment except an utterly valueless coal in the ground and some machin- 
ery which must be removed to some other locality to be of any value what- 
ever. It is proper, therefore, that provision should be made for a "sinking: 
fund" to replace the capital invested when the mine shall have become ex- 
hausted. What this should be it is impossible to determine with absolute 
accuracy, owing to the difference in the character of different mines; but in 
the present case we are disposed to concede the claim of the company to 
$1,000 per annum for depreciation of plant. 

It must be borne in mind that we are compelled to take the business of this 
company for the year 1898 "as a basis to figure from." During that year 
the Assumption mine was idle three months. The receipts shown by the 
company's statement, therefore, are not the receipts from the uninterrupted 
operation for an entire year, but for nine months only. On the other hand, 
the expenses included in the same statement are figured for the entire year, 
for the maintenance of an idle mine involves a considerable expense. Thus 
of the total sum of $8,310,39 designated in the company's statement as ' ex- 
penses," it appears that $937.08 was paid out during the three idle months 
of April, May and June. 

Altogether eliminating the three idle months from the calculation; suppos- 
ing a mining rate of 52.5 cents during the nine months of actual operation; 
allowing a sinking fund for "depreciation of plant" at the rate of $1,000 per 
annum; striking out the slight deduction from the year's profits for "ac- 
counts lost," and accepting as accurate the other figures contained in the 
company's statement of receipts and expenditures, the business of the 
Assumption Coal & Mining company for the nine months of actual operation 
in 1898 would have shown the following results : 



Total receipts from sales of coal. 
Receipts from other sources 



Total.. 



EXPENSES. 



Mining (at 52.5 cents) 

Brushing 

Bottom men 

Top men 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Sinking fund for depreciation (9 months). . 
Royalty on coal removed at 3 cents per ton. . 



Total 

Net profit for nine months. 



$58,913 51 
566 00 



$28,166 77 
1,419 45 
9,090 45 
7,959 15 
7,473 31 
750 00 
1,609 53 



$59,479 51 



$56,468 66 



$ 3,010 85 



If the mine had been in operation throughout the year, the profits if main- 
tained in the same proportion, would have aggregated $4,013.47, or 8 per cent 
on an investment of $50,000. But it is alleged that during the summer months 
the business has never shown a profit. Conceding this to be true and assum- 
ing that the mine, if in operation during the three months designated, would 
have paid expenses, the next profits still remain approximately $3,000. This 
would mean 6 per cent on an investment of $50,000, or, in other words, a divi- 
dend of 7*2 per cent on $40,000, the authorized capital stock of the company. 
Owing to the hazardous character of the investment, this is not an excessive 
profit; it certainly ought not to be less and perhaps ought to be more; but 
unfortunately, owing to the fierce competition which has prevailed in the coal 
business in recent years, investors in coal mines must now be content with a 
smaller margin of profit than formerly. 
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It has been the unvarying rule with this board, whenever the question of 
wages has been submitted for decision, to fix the rate as high as is shown to 
be consistent with fair profits to the employer. This condition is indispensa- 
ble to the welfare not only of the employer, but of the employ6. No person 
or corporation can be justly expected to engage in a continuously unprofitable 
business or to give employment to large bodies of men from purely philan- 
thropic motives. 

The pay-rolls of the company for the month of November, 1898, show that 
at 52.5 cents per ton, run of mine, the earnings of the miners, working an 
average of 20 days, average $2.33 per day. This we believe to be somewhat 
in excess of the earnings of miners in other mines operating under similar 
conditions— for instance, the " third vein " mines of the northern field. 

The Assumption mine has been in operation during the past year at a 
mining rate of 52.5 cents. The miners have been able to earn fairly good 
wages, and the company has earned a profit— admittedly not an excessive 
profit, but as large, perhaps, as ought to be expected in view of the low rates 
in interest current at the present time. In consideration of all the circum- 
stances, we are of the opinion that the existing rate of 52.5 cents at Assump- 
tion ought to be maintained. 

It is therefore adjudged that the Assumption Coal and Mining company pay 
for mining coal fifty-two and one-half (52.5) cents per ton, run of mine. 

Horace R. Calep, Chairman, 
W. S. Forman, 
J. McCan Davis, Daniel J. Keefe, 

Secretary. State Board of Arbitration. 

INDIANA. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board. — The 
Indiana board, known as the labor commission, is peculiarly consti- 
tuted. The governor is to appoint for a two-year term one person 
who has been for ten years of his life an employ 6 and one who has 
been for ten years an employer, and they shall not both be members 
of the same political party. When acting as a board of arbitration 
these two persons are to associate with them a judge of the circuit 
court of the county in which the controversy occurs, and, if the 
parties agree, additional members may be chosen for the particular 
case, one by the employer and one by the employ^. The circuit 
court is the presiding member. 

Arbitration by Initiative of Parties. — The Indiana law provides 
for arbitration only where both parties agree in applying for it in the 
case of a dispute involving at least 25 persons. Such an agreement 
must be signed by two thirds of the employes affected or by a com- 
mittee elected at a meeting at which not less than two-thirds are 
present. If the employes are members of a trade union they may be 
represented by its officers. 

Power to Summon Witnesses — The circuit judge, who is the pre- 
siding member of the board of arbitration, has power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, apparently in the same manner as when act- 
ing as a regular court. 

Effect of Decision. — Where both parties have joined in an applica- 
tion the decision of the arbitrators is binding, no limit being fixed 
for its duration. Any person who was a party to the proceedings 
may bring a petition before the circuit court of the county to enforce 
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compliance with the award. The court shall grant a rule to show 
cause why the award has not been obeyed, and after examination 
shall issue an order to give jnst effect to the decision. Disobedience 
shall be deemed contempt of court and may be punished accordingly, 
but the punishment shall not extend to imprisonment except in case 
of willful and contumacious disobedience. 

Mediation on Initiative of Board. — On receiving information of 
the existence of any strike or dispute affecting 50 or more persons, it 
is the duty of the members of the labor commission to put them- 
selves into communication with the parties, offer their services as 
mediators, and endeavor to bring about an amicable adjustment or 
to induce the parties to arbitrate. If after five days the differences 
have not been amicably adjusted or submitted to arbitration, it is the 
duty of the labor commission to investigate the facts and causes of 
this disagreement. For this purpose it has power to compel the at- 
tendance of witnesses, its orders being subject to enforcement by the 
circuit court. The commission shall report the results of its investi- 
gations to the governor, who, unless he shall perceive good reasons 
to the contrary, shall at once authorize the publication of the report. 
The report shall thereupon be printed and a copy furnished to any 
person requesting it. 

Compensation. — The commissioners are paid $10.00 a day for the 
time actually expended and necessary traveling expenses, and the 
members of the local board of arbitration chosen by the parties re- 
ceive the same compensation. The duration of the investigation of 
any case is limited to ten or 15 days, according to the circumstances. 

2. Work of Indiana Labor Commission. — The Indiana Labor 
commission entered upon its work in June, 1897. Its first report 
covers the work of 18 months and appears to show very considerable 
activity on the part of the board and results by no means to be de- 
spised. As the board itself points out, the greater part of its work 
had been in the nature of conciliation rather than arbitration, and, 
although it speaks of arbitration in a "few instances/' the detailed 
statement of the cases in which it intervened seems to show but a 
single case of formal arbitration. There were altogether during the 
18 months 39 strikes and lock-outs in which the commission took 
some part. In 28 of these satisfactory agreements were reached 
through the mediation of the commission. In 19 of these cases the 
workmen secured either advance in wages or other improved condi- 
tions. In four cases the commission simply investigated the 
conditions of settlement without taking any share in bringing it 
about, while in seven cases the efforts of the commission to affect an 
agreement failed. The total number of strikers involved in the dis- 
putes investigated by the commission was 13,815, although 6,000 of 
these were concerned in the national strike of miners during 1897, in 
which the Indiana board cooperated with the boards of arbitration of 
Ohio and Illinois in aiding somewhat to bring about a settlement. 
Aside from the 39 cases of strikes referred to, the commission was 
instrumental in bringing to an end two boycotts, while in five in- 
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stances its intervention served to prevent strikes. It appears that in 
a considerable of instances the initiative in seeking conciliation came 
from one or both the disputants themselves. 

The second report of the Indiana labor commission, covering the 
years 1899 and 1900, shows even greater activity and success than 
was manifested during the preceding years. The board intervened 
in not less than 40 disputes during these two years, and secured in- 
formation regarding many others, in which it would doubtless have 
taken part had there been any probability of advantage resulting. 
It does not appear that there were any instances of formal arbitra- 
tion by the board during these two years. In various cases where 
the board mediated it drew up written terms of settlement and suc- 
ceeded in persuading the parties to agree to them. The report 
seems to show about an equal number of cases of mediation which 
resulted successfully and which resulted unsuccessfully. Of course, 
it is impossible to tell in every instance whether the intervention of 
the board really had an important effect in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the dispute, but in some instances the beneficial effect of 
the mediation of the labor commission is very obvious. It is pointed 
out that several disputes were rather the result of misunderstanding 
and ill-feeling than of real grievances, and that when the parties 
were once brought together through the influence of the labor com- 
mission they found little difficulty in reaching a peaceful settlement. 
Among the instances of intervention which may be considered as un- 
successful were many in which the parties ultimately settled the 
strike, but not with any apparent reference to the advice of the 
board. 

Perhaps the most important case in which the Indiana board has 
been interested, aside from the national coal miners' strike, was the 
strike in the works of the American Tin Plate company, at Elwood. 
The employes there, to the number of 1,500, asked for an advance of 
wages and the recognition of their union. 

The company claimed that it had made large contracts for the 
sale of tin plate based on the prevailing wages and could not afford 
to raise them. The strikers at first refused to accept the services of 
the state commissioners in bringing about a settlement. There was 
a tendency toward lawlessness on the part of the men, especially be- 
cause the company imported workmen to take their places. The 
labor commissioners continued to urge the executive committee of 
the strikers to resort to arbitration or conciliation. Finally a com- 
mittee representing the strikers, accompanied by the commissioners, 
visited the officers of the company, and after a conference of seven 
hours a contract was agreed upon which ended the strike. The com- 
missioners were highly complimented by both parties to the strike 
on account of their influence in bringing about a settlement. 

3. Opinion of Board Concerning Its Work — The experience of 
the commission proves that conciliation, rather than arbitration, is 
the more effective and satisfactory method of settling disputes be- 
tween capital and labor. While arbitration has been accepted in a 
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few instances, in all of which it has proved effective, yet, for the 
most part, both sides in the controversies in which the commission 
has officiated have preferred conciliation as the better means of 
effecting settlements. This has been gratifying to the commission 
for the dual reason that it lessens its responsibility and affords bet- 
ter opportunities for more completely uniting warring fractions. 
Men are averse to leaving questions involving the correctness of 
their methods and the welfare of their business interests to the judg- 
ment of others, and especially when the latter may have only a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the intricate matters which labor controversies 
usually involve. This aversion is at times still further aggravated 
by the ill feeling which these contentions beget. 

Results are different where successful efforts at conciliation are 
exerted. The contestants meet, talk over grievances, discuss the in- 
terests of the business involved, come to a better knowledge of each 
other's wishes and needs, reconcile their conflicting opinions, and 
thus pave the way to mutual concessions and satisfactory agree- 
ments. 

These contentions, often intensified by personal dislikes, strength- 
ened by self-interest and too frequently colored by ignorance of es- 
sential economic truths, if permitted to drift in their own untram- 
eled way, lead to unfortunate consequences. It can not be denied, 
therefore, that every successful effort at conciliation or arbitration of 
differences between employer and workman promotes the welfare of 
the industrial and social life of society. So far as can now be re- 
membered, these meetings have always brought good results, and in 
almost every instance where settlements have not been made, it has 
been where the employer and the men did not meet. Not only have 
these conferences facilitated settlements otherwise requiring longer 
time, but frequently have resulted in closer friendships and in- 
spired reciprocal good will. 

The desirableness of the state's intervention to prevent conflicts 
has found ample evidence in the frequency with which the commis- 
sion's efforts have been solicited. Not an inconsiderable amount of 
its labor has been devoted to the adjustment of disputes before the 
strike crisis was reached. In some instances employers have so- 
licited mediation to avert trouble, and in others employes have asked 
assistance for the same reason. Occasionally, the matters in contro- 
versy have been of secondary importance, but their settlement be- 
fore a conflict was precipitated has removed the probability of an 
augmentation of causes which might lead to such a result and the 
hurtful efforts which are the outgrowth of strife. To avert trouble 
by timely intervention is much easier and less expensive than to de- 
lay action until dissatisfaction has culminated in a strike. The time 
and money saved to both capital and labor by this method of inter- 
vention is not easily estimated, but it has been a source of acknowl- 
edged helpfulness many times. No written statements of them have 
been filed nor made public, for the reason that the expressed wish 
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of both parties to such settlements usually has been that there be no 
record made of them. (Report Indiana Labor Commission, 1897-98, 
pp. 7-9.) From Report of ] 899-1900, p. 11. 

Voluntary arbitration and conciliation are now extensively em- 
ployed as means of adjusting differences between capital and labor 
in Indiana, and are rapidly growing in use and gaining popularity 
within its borders. In some trades such instrumentalities have al- 
most wholly taken the place of the strike. Approval of these methods 
find strong expression in the ranks of labor, and some of their con- 
stant champions are among the practical thinkers on economic sub- 
jects in labor organizations, and the trades most friendly to these 
processes are those which represent the oldest and strongest associa- 
tions. In some trades contracts are made in which wages and work- 
ing conditions are agreed upon for the ensuing season, and where 
provisions are also made that if controversies arise they shall be 
settled by arbitration or conciliation without cessation of work. 
With these settlements occurring annually, and being observed in 
the spirit of sincerity, there is growing up a better feeling through 
a fuller confidence, and a stronger sentiment of reciprocal dependence 
and truthfulness. Force, as typified by the average strike, involves 
so many of the elements of repugnance that the conditions of settle- 
ment in most instances are less advantageous than if the more pa- 
cific and rational method of conciliation or arbitration had been 
employed. 

IOWA. 

Statutory Provisions as to Local Boards. — An Iowa act of 1886 
authorized the establishment of more or less permanent local boards 
of arbitration and conciliation for particular trades. No use, how- 
ever, was ever made of the authority given in the law, and it was 
omitted by the code revisers of 1896. The provisions are neverthe- 
less interesting. They resemble in some degree those of the French 
statutes concerning councils of prud'hommes. 

The district court of each county was directed to issue a license 
for the establishment of a tribunal for voluntary arbitration whenever 
a petition should be presented signed by at least 20 persons employed 
as workmen and by employers having at least that number of em- 
ployes. The tribunal should consist of not less than two employers, 
or their representatives, and two workmen, or their representatives. 
There was also to be an umpire who, however, should be appointed 
by the agreement of all the representatives of employers and 
workmen. 

These tribunals should take jurisdiction of any dispute between 
employers and workmen who had petitioned for their establishment, 
or who might submit their dispute to it in writing. The majority of 
the tribunal might provide for an examination of books, documents, 
and accounts, or the tribunal might unanimously direct that instead 
of producing books an accountant should be appointed to examine 
the records and make a report. Committees of the tribunal might 
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be established consisting of an equal number of employers and em- 
ployes, and having power to settle finally any dispute as to which 
they could reach a unanimous agreement. In case of failure to 
agree, however, all matters must be referred to the full tribunal. 
Before the umpire should proceed to act the question in dispute 
must be plainly defined and signed by the members of the tribunal 
or by the parties themselves, and this submission must provide that 
the decision of the umpire should be final. There was, however, no 
provision in the law as to the method of enforcing the decision. 

KANSAS. 

1. Permanent Local Boards. — Kansas has a law similar in many 
regards to that of Iowa, providing only for local boards of arbitra- 
tion. As in Iowa the law is a dead letter. The law differs from 
that of Iowa, however, in providing that the district court itself 
shall when it establishes a tribunal, appoint an umpire, who shall be 
called upon to act whenever the other members of the tribunal have 
failed to agree, after holding three meetings upon the subject. The 
award of the umpire is conclusive as regards matters submitted to 
him by the other members of the tribunal or by the parties. 

The following is the Kansas statute in full (Gren. Stats., 1889, ctu 
5a) : 

TRIBUNALS OF ARBITRATION. 

Paragraph 332. The district court of each county, or a judge thereof in 
vacation, shall have the power, and upon the presentation of a petition as 
hereinafter provided, it shall be the duty of said court or judge to issue a 
license or authority for the establishment within and for any county within 
the jurisdiction of said court, of a tribunal for voluntary arbitration and set- 
tlements of disputes between employers and employed in the manufacturing, 
mechanical, mining, and other industries. 

Paragraph 333. The said petition shall be substantially in the form here- 
inafter given, and the petition shall be signed by at least five persons em- 
ployed as workmen, or by two or more separate firms, individuals, or corpo- 
rations within the county who are employers within the county. 

Section 3. If the said petition shall be signed by the requisite number of 
either employers or workmen, and be in proper form, the judge shall forth- 
with cause to be issued a license, authorizing the existence of such a tribunal 
and containing the names of four persons to compose the tribunal, two of 
whom shall be workmen, and two employers, all residents of said county, and 
fixing the time and place of the first meeting thereof. 

Paragraph 335. Said tribunal shall continue in existence for one year from 
the date of the license creating it, and may take jurisdiction of any dispute 
between employers and workmen in any mechanical, manufacturing, mining 
or other industry who may submit their disputes in writing to such tribunals 
for decision. Said court at the time of the issuance of said license shall ap- 
point an umpire for said tribunal, who shall be sworn to impartially decide 
all questions that may be submitted to him during his term of office. The 
umpire shall be called upon to act after disagreement is manifested in the 
tribunal by failure to agree during three meetings held and full discussion 
had. His award shall be final ,and conclusive upon such matters only as are 
submitted to him in writing and signed by the whole of the members of the 
tribunal, or by parties submitting the same. And the award of said tribunal 
shall be final and conclusive upon the questions so submitted to it: Provided, 
that said award may be impeached for fraud, accident, or mistake. 
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Paragraph 336. The said tribunal when convened shall be organized by 
the selection of one of their number as chairman, and one as secretary, who 
shall be chosen by a majority of the members. 

Paragraph 337. The members of the tribunal and the umpire shall each 
receive as compensation for their services, out of the treasury of the county 
in which said dispute shall arise, $2 for each day of actual service. The ses- 
sions of said tribunal shall be held at the county seat of the county where the 
petition for the same was presented, and a suitable room for the use of said 
tribunal shall be provided by the county commissioners. 

Paragraph 338. All submissions of matters in dispute shall be made to the 
chairman of said tribunal, who shall file the same. The chairman of the tri- 
bunal shall have power to administer oaths to all witnesses who may be pro- 
duced, and a majority of said tribunal may provide for the examination and 
the investigation of books, documents, and accounts necessary, material and 
pertaining to the matters in hearing before the tribunal, and belonging to 
either party to the dispute. The umpire shall have power when necessary to 
administer oaths and examine witnesses, and examine and investigate books, 
documents, and accounts pertaining to the matters submitted to him for 
decision. 

Paragraph 339. The said tribunal shall have power to make, ordain, and 
enforce rules for the government of the body when in session, to enable the 
business to be proceeded with in order, and to fix its sessions and adjourn- 
ments, but such rules shall not conflict with this statute nor with any of the 
provisions of the constitution and laws of the State : Provided, that the chair- 
man of said tribunal may convene said tribunal in extra session at the earliest 
day possible, in cases of emergency. 

Paragraph 340. Before the umpire shall proceed to act, the question or 
questions in dispute shall be plainly defined in writing and signed by the 
members of the tribunal or a majority thereof, or by the parties submitting 
the same ; and such writing shall contain the submission of the decision 
thereof to the umpire by name, and shall provide that his decision thereon 
after hearing shall be final; and said umpire must make his award within five 
days from the time the question or questions in dispute are submitted to hina. 
Said award shall be made to the tribunal, and if the award is for a specific 
sum of money, said award of money or the award of the tribunal, when it 
shall be for a specific sum may be made a matter of record by filing a copy 
thereof in the district court of the county wherein the tribunal is in session. 
When so entered of record it shall be final and conclusive, and the proper 
court may on motion of any one interested, enter judgment thereon; and 
when the award is for a specific sum of money may issue final and other pro- 
cess to enforce the same. 

Paragraph 341. The form of the petition shall be as follows: "To the 

district court of county (or a judge thereof) : The subscribers 

hereto being the number and having the qualifications required in this pro- 
ceeding, being desirous of establishing a tribunal of voluntary arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes in the manufacturing, mechanical, mining and 
other industries, pray that a license for a tribunal of voluntary arbitration 
may be issued, to be composed of four persons and an umpire, as provided 
by law." 

2, Conciliation by State Labor Commissioner. — The report of 
the Kansas bureau of labor for 1898 (pp. 326-334) shows that the 
state commissioner of labor, in connection with the investigation of 
strikes which he is authorized to make according to law, takes a 
more or less active part in trying to bring about peaceful settlement 
of them. During two of the strikes in the coal mines of Kansas 
during 1899, the commissioner held conference with the employers 
and the miners, and undoubtedly had some influence in bringing 

—ISA. 
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about an agreement. The more important of these strikes was one 
which extended also into Arkansas and Indian Territory. Part of 
the employers involved held conferences with the men, in which the 
commissioner of labor had some part, and reached an early settle- 
ment. The other employers, however, refused to negotiate and the 
strike continued for many months. 

3. Arbitration of Railroad Strikes. — A unique provision was 
adopted by Kansas in 1899 regarding the settlement of disputes in 
railways. A court of record, to be known as the court of visitation, 
was created. It consisted of a chief judge and two associate judges. 
Its chief functions had to do with the regulation of railway rates and 
other railway matters, but it also was authorized to try to prevent 
the disturbance of transportation by strikes. The act amounted, in 
fact, to a provision for compulsory arbitration of railway disputes. 
If the court found the employes at fault in any strike it might pro- 
hibit them from interfering with the operation of the railroad; if it 
found that the employers had been unjust the court might direct the 
railway to resume its usual operations. This last provision ap- 
parently implied that the railway would have to concede to the de- 
mands of its striking employes in case it should be necessary in or- 
der to continue operations upon the usual scale. 

The Kansas statute was never put into actual application, and, in- 
deed, the court of visitation has not been in existence for about two 
years. 

The chief provision of the Kansas statute regarding arbitration is 
as follows: 

Sec. 42. Whenever it shall be made to appear to said court by 
affidavit that a strike by the employes, or part of them, of any 
railroad company organized under the laws of this state or doing 
business therein is obstructing commerce or the traffic on such railroad and 
inconveniencing the public, or the people of any municipality, or endangers 
or threatens the public tranquillity, said court shall issue a citation requiring 
said corporation to appear before it, at a day and hour named, and make 
answer, verified by the positive oath of an officer or agent of said corporation 
residing in this State and then present therein, concerning the said strike, 
its extent, the cause or causes thereof, what conduct, if any, of said corpora- 
tion or its officers led to such strike, and the precise point or points of 
dispute between said corporation and its striking employes. If said 
answer be not made at the time fixed, or be evasive, the court shall 
make a final decree as upon hearing and enforce the same as such. 
If said answer be properly made, the matter shall be without further delay 
summarily heard upon evidence; and if the corporation be found free from 
fault in the premises and the strike unreasonable, the court shall so find, and 
the said proceedings shall be dismissed; and thereupon, and upon public 
notice as ordered by the court given of such decision, it shall be unlawful 
for said strikers, or any of them, to interfere in any manner whatever, by 
word or deed, with any other employes said corporation may employ and set 
to work. But if the court shall find that said corporation has failed in its 
duty toward its employes, or any of them, or has been unreasonable, tyran- 
ical, oppressive or unjust, and the strike resulted therefrom, the court shall 
so find specifically, and shall enter a decree commanding such corporation to 
proceed forthwith to perform its usual functions for the public convenience, 
and to the usual extent and with the usual facilities, as before said strike 
occurred; and if said decree shall not be implicitly obeyed, in full and in 
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good faith, the court may take charge of said corporation's property and 
operate the same through a receiver or receivers appointed by said court 
until the court shall be satisfied that said corporation is prepared to fully 
resume its functions; all costs to be paid by said corporation. If, in answer 
to said original process ordering to show cause as aforesaid, said corporation 
shall show to the court's satisfaction that said striking employes have resumed 
work and said strike has ended, the proceeding shall be dismissed. If in 
such answer it shall show to the court's satisfaction that said striking em- 
ployes have resumed work under an agreement to remain in said corporation's 
service pending the hearing of the proceedings, and that the corporation will 
abide by the terms of said agreement, then, and only in such case, the hear- 
ing of said matter in controversy concerning the cause or causes of said strike 
may be postponed on request a reasonable time, or from time to time, while 
said employes so remain at work; and upon settlement of said strike, said 
proceedings may be at any time dismissed; but if said employes again quit 
work, said matter shall be brought to an immediate. hearing and decree, not- 
withstanding a pending postponement. 

Approved Jan. 3, 1899. 

LOUISIANA. 

1. Statutory Provisions. — The Louisiana board consists of five 
members instead of the usual three, two being selected from em- 
ployers, two from employes on the recommendation of labor organi- 
zations, and the fifth upon the recommendation of the other four. 
Their term of office is four years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 20 persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer or 
by a properly ascertained majority of the employes in the depart- 
ment affected or by a properly chosen representative of such em- 
ployes. It must contain the promise to continue without lockout or 
strike until the decision of the board is made, if within ten days. 
The names of the employes making or sanctioning the application 
are to be kept secret. The board shall make prompt inquiry and 
report to the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to adjust 
the dispute. If mediation fails, the board shall make a written 
report, which shall at once be made public. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Whenever 
it shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor 
or other local officer or in any other way, that a strike is threatened, 
or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a settle- 
ment, or, provided that the strike or lockout is not actually in force, 
to persuade them to submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. It 
is the duty of the mayor or other local officer to give notice of strikes. 

The state board shall, in default of other settlement, investigate 
the cause of the controversy and publish a report stating the cause 
and assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Compensation of Board. — Five dollars per day of actual service, 
and expenses. 
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Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board is not given an unlim- 
ited power to compel testimony, but is specially authorized to sum- 
mon as a witness any operative affected or any person who keeps the 
records of wages, and to require the production of books and papers 
containing the records of wages earned or paid. 

2. Work of Board. — While the Louisiana board has been or- 
ganized, it does not appear that it has ever accomplished results of 
importance. 

MARYLAND. 

Statutory Provisions — Local Boards of Arbitratian. — Maryland 
has a law providing for the establishment of local boards, but it ap- 
pears to be entirely a dead letter. By the terms of the law any sub- 
ject of dispute between employers and employes may be settled by 
arbitration in the following manner: If they agree in writing to 
abide by the decision of any judge or justice of the peace, this judge 
or justice must hear the case and determine it in a summary manner. 
Or the parties may agree to submit the case to arbitrators to be ap- 
pointed by such judge or justice, half of whom shall be employers 
and the other half employes, all acceptable to the parties respectively. 
The judge or justice in this case shall sit with the other arbitrators. 

Every determination of a dispute by a judge or justice, or by a 
board of arbitration thus appointed, shall have the same effect as if 
the action had been regularly brought in court by due process of 
law. It is further provided, however, that if the parties see fit they 
may mutually agree upon any system of arbitration different from 
that above described, the award to be conclusive as between parties. 
Another peculiar provision is that whenever any controversy shall 
arise between a corporation in which the State of Maryland is inter- 
ested as a stockholder or creditor and its employes which shall tend 
to impair the prosperity or usefulness of the corporation, the state 
board of public works may, in its discretion, suggest to the parties 
to submit to arbiration. If the parties shall refuse to do so it shall 
be the duty of the board of public works itself to examine into the 
cause of the controversy and to report concerning it to the next 
General Assembly. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board. — The 
governor, with the consent of senate, is to appoint a state board of 
three members, of the board of mediation and arbitration, one man 
employer or representative of an employers' association, one selected 
from some labor organization, and a third appointed upon the 
recommendation of these two. The term of office is one year. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 25 persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer or 
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by a majority of the employes in the department affected or by a 
properly chosen representative of such employes. It must contain 
the promise to continue without lockout or strike until the decision 
of the board, if made within three weeks. The board shall make 
prompt inquiry and report to the parties what, if anything, ought to 
be done to adjust the dispute. This decision shall at once be made 
public. 

Effect of the Decision. — Where both parties are joined in an ap- 
plication for arbitration the decision shall be binding on them for 
six months or until either gives notice of 60 days for its termination. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever it 
shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor or 
other local officer or in any other way, that a strike is seriously 
threatened or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communi- 
cate with the employer and employes and to try, by mediation, to 
effect a settlement, or, provided that a strike or lockout is not actu- 
ally in force, to persuade them to submit the matters in dispute to 
arbitration. It is the duty of the mayor or other local officer to give 
notice of strikes. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other set- 
tlement, investigate the cause of the controversy and publish a re- 
port, stating the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Witnesses. — No definite provisions authorizing compulsion of tes- 
timony, but power is implied. 

Expert Assistants. — If the parties desire, each may appoint one 
person to act as an expert assistant to the state board in its investi- 
gation. These persons shall be familiar with the business affected. 
They shall obtain information concerning the wages paid and the 
methods prevailing in similar establishments within the state. They 
shall be paid $7.00 per day and expenses. 

Compensation of State Board. — Two thousand dollars per year 
each and expenses. 

Local Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. — The parties to 
any controversy may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, 
the compensation of which may either be mutually agreed upon or 
the employer may designate one member, the employes another, and 
the two may select a third who shall be the chairman. This board 
shall have all the powers of the state board, and its jurisdiction is ex- 
clusive, although it may ask advice of the state board. The decision 
is binding to whatever extent may have been agreed upon by the 
parties in making the submission. These local arbitrators are paid, 
by the town or county, $3.00 per day, not exceeding ten days for any 
one arbitration. 

The following is the full text of the Massachusetts act, as 
amended: 

Section 1 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887, and by chapter 261, 
acts of 1888). The governor, with the advice and consent of the council, 
shall, on or before the first day of July in the year 1886, appoint three com- 
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petent persons to serve as a state board of arbitration and conciliation in the 
manner hereinafter provided. One of them shall be an employer or selected 
from some association representing employers of labor, one ot them shall be 
selected from some labor organization and not an employer of labor, the 
third shall be appointed upon the recommendation of the other two : Pro- 
vided, however, that if the two appointed do not agree on the third man at the 
expiration of 30 davs, he shall then be appointed by the governor. They 
shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are appointed. On the 
first day of July, in the year 1887, the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the council, shall appoint three members of said board in the manner 
above provided, one to serve for three years, one for two years, and one for 
one year, or until their respective successors are appointed; and on the first 
day of July, in each year thereafter, the governor shall in the same manner 
appoint one member of said board to succeed the member whose term then 
expires, and to serve for the term of three years or until his successor is ap- 
pointed. If a vacancy occurs at any time, the governor shall in the same 
manner appoint some one to serve out the unexpired term ; and he may in 
like manner remove any member of said board. Each member of said board 
shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, be sworn to a faithful dis- 
charge thereof. They shall at once organize by the choice of one of their 
number as chairman. Said board may appoint and remove a clerk of the 
board who shall receive such salary as may be allowed by the board, but not 
exceeding $1,200 a year. 

§ 2. The board shall, as soon as possible after its organization, establish 
such rules of procedure as shall be approved by the governor and council. 

§ 3, (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887). Whenever any controversy 
or difference, not involving questions which may be the subject of a suit at 
law or bill in equity, exists between an employer, whether an individual, co- 
partnership, or corporation, and his employes, if at the time he employs not 
less than 25 persons in the same general line of business in any city or town 
in this commonwealth, the board shall, upon application as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and as soon as practicable thereafter, visit the locality of the dispute 
and make careful inquiry into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested 
therein who may come before them, advise the respective parties what, if 
anything, ought to be done or submitted to by either or both to adjust said 
dispute, and make a written decision thereof. This decision shall at once be 
made public, shall be recorded upon proper books of record to be kept by 
the secretary of said board, and a short statement thereof published in the 
annual report hereinafter provided for, and the said board shall cause a copy 
thereof to be filed with the clerk of the city or town where said business is 
carried on. 

§ 4, (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887, and chapter 385, acts of 
1890). Said application shall be signed by said employer, or by a majority 
of his employes in the department of the business in which the controversy 
or difference exists, or their duly authorized agent or by both parties, and 
shall contain a concise statement of the grievances complained of, and a 
promise to continue on in business or at work without any lockout or strike 
until the decision of said board, if it shall be made within three weeks of the 
date of filing said application. When an application is signed by an agent 
claiming to represent a majority of such employes, the board shall satisfy 
itself that such agent is duly authorized in writing to represent such employes, 
but the names of the employes giving such authority shall be kept secret by 
said board. As soon aa may be after the receipt of said application the sec- 
retary of said board shall cause public notice to be given of the time and 
E lace for the hearing thereon; but public notice need not be given when 
oth parties to the controversy join in the application and present therewith 
a written request that no public notice be given. When such request is made, 
notice shall be given to the parties interested in such manner as the board 
may order, and the board may, at any stage of the proceedings, cause public 
notice to be given, notwithstanding such request. When notice has been 
given as aforesaid, each of the parties to the controversy, the employer on 
the one side and the employes interested on the other side, may in writing. 
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nominate, and the board may appoint, one person to act in the case as expert 
assistant to the board. The two persons so appointed shall be skilled in and 
conversant with the business or trade concerning which the dispute has 
arisen. It shall be their duty under the direction of the board to obtain and 
report to the board information concerning the wages paid and the methods 
and grades of work prevailing in manufacturing establishments within the 
commonwealth of a character similar to that in which the matters in dispute 
may have arisen. Said expert assistants shall be sworn to the faithful dis- 
charge of their duty; such oath to be administered by any member of the 
board, and a record thereof shall be preserved with the record of the pro- 
ceedings in the case. They shall be entitled to receive from the treasury of 
the commonwealth such compensation as shall be allowed and certified by 
the board, together with all necessary traveling expenses. Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent the board from appointing such other addi- 
tional expert assistant or assistants as it may deem necessary. Should the 
petitioner or petitioners fail to perform the promise made in said application, 
the board shall proceed no further thereupon without the written consent of 
the adverse party. The board shall have power to summon as witness any 
operative in the departments of business affected and any person who keeps 
the records of wages earned in those departments, and to examine them un- 
der oath, and to require the production of books containing the record of 
wages paid. Summonses may be signed and oaths administered by any 
member of the board. 

2 5. Upon the receipt of such application and after such notice, the board 
shall proceed as before provided and render a written decision, which shall 
be open to public inspection, shall be recorded upon the records of the board 
and published at the discretion of the same in an annual report to be made 
to the general court on or before the first day of February in each year. 

§ 6. Said decision shall be binding upon the parties who join in said ap- 
plication for six months, or until either party has given the other notice in 
writing of his intention not to be bound by the same at the expiration of 60 
days therefrom. Said notice may be given to said employes by posting the 
same in three conspicuous places in the shop or factory where they work. 

§ 7. (As amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887). The parties to any con- 
troversy or difference as described in section 3 of this act may submit the 
matters in dispute, in writing, to a local board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion; such board may either be mutually agreed upon, or the employer may 
designate one of the arbitrators, the employes or their duly authorized agent 
another, and the two arbitrators so designated may choose a third, who shall 
be chairman of the board. Such board shall, in respect to the matters re- 
ferred to it, have and exercise all the powers which the state board might 
have and exercise, and its decision shall have whatever binding effect may be 
agreed by the parties to the controversy in the written submission. The 
jurisdiction of such board shall be exclusive in respect to the matters sub- 
mitted to it, but it may ask and receive the advice and assistance of the state 
board. The decision of such board shall be rendered within ten days of the 
close of any hearing held by it; such decision shall at once be filed with the 
clerk of the city or town in which the controversy or difference arose, and a 
copy thereof shall be forwarded to the state board. Each of such arbitrators 
shall be entitled to receive from the treasury of the city or town in which 
the controversy or difference that is the subject of the arbitration exists, if 
such payment is approved ia writing by the mayor of such city or the board 
of selectmen of such town, the sum of $3 for each day of actual service, not 
exceeding ten days for any one arbitration. Whenever it is made to appear 
to the mayor of a city of the board of selectmen of a town that a strike or 
lockout such as described in section 8 of this act is seriously threatened or 
actually occurs, the mayor of such city or the board of selectmen of such 
town shall at once notify the state board of the facts. 

i 8. (As amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887.) Whenever it shall come 
to the knowledge of the state board, either by notice from the mayor of the 
city or the board selectmen of a town, as provided in the preceding section, 
or otherwise, that a strike or lockout is seriously threatened or has actually 
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occurred in any city or town of the commonwealth, involving an employer 
and his present or past employes, if at the time he is employing, or up to the 
occurrence of the strike or lockout was employing not less than 25 persons in 
the same general line of business in any city or town in the commonwealth, 
it shall be the duty of the state board to put itself in communication as may 
be with such employer and employes, and endeavor by mediation to affect 
an amicable settlement between them, or to endeavor to persuade them, pro- 
vided that a strike or lockout has not actually occurred or if not then con- 
tinuing to submit the matters in dispute to a local board of arbitration and 
conciliation, as above provided, or to the state board; and said state board 
may, if it deems it advisable, investigate the cause or causes of such contro- 
versy and ascertain which party thereto is mainly responsible or blame- 
worthy for the existence or continuance of the same, and may make and 
publish a report finding such cause or causes and assigning such responsi- 
bility or blame. The board shall have the same powers for the foregoing 
purposes as are given it by section 3 of this act. 

I 9. Witnesses summoned by the State board shall be allowed the sum of 
50 cents for each attendance, and the further sum of 25 cents for each hour 
of attendance in excess of two hours, and shall be allowed five cents a mile 
for travel each way from their respective places of employment or business 
to the place where the board is in session. Each witness shall certify in 
writing the amount of his travel and attendance. The amount due him shall 
be paid forthwith by the board, and for such purpose the board shall be en- 
titled to draw from the treasury of the commonwealth as provided for in 
chapter 179 of the acts of the year 1884. 

And also (1892, 382) : § 1. In all controversies between an employer and 
his employes in which application is made to the State Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation, as provided by section 4 of chapter ?263 of the acts of the 
year 1886 as amended by section 3 of chapter 269 of the acts of the year 1887, 
and by section 1 of chapter 385 of the acts of the year 1890, said board shall 
appoint a fit person to act in the case as expert assistant to the board. Said 
expert assistants shall attend the sessions of said board when required, and 
no conclusion shall be announced as a dscision of said board in any case 
where such assistants have acted until after notice given to them, by mail or 
otherwise, appointing a time and place for a final conference between said 
board and expert assistant on the matters included in the proposed decision. 
Said expert assistants shall be privileged to submit to the board at any time 
before a final decision shall be determined upon and published any facts, 
advice, arguments or suggestions which they may deem applicable to the 
case. They shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of their duties by any 
member of said board, and a record thereof shall be preserved with the 
record of the proceedings in the case. They shall be entitled to receive for 
their services from the treasury of the commonwealth the sum of $7 for each 
day of actual service, together with all the necessary traveling expenses. 

The following are some of the forms used by the Massachusetts 
board: 

NOTICE OF STRIKE OR LOOKOUT. 

lo the Honorable State Board of Arbitration: 

The undersigned respectfully represent that on the day of , A. 

D. . . . . , a strike or lockout occurred in , in this commonwealth, 

involving and those lately employed by ; that at 

the time of the occurence of said strike or lockout said , em- 
ploying not less than 25 persons in the same general line of business, to wit, 

at said ; that the nature of the controversy, briefly stated, is as 

follows : 

Wherefore, your honorable board is respectfully requested to put itself in 
communication as soon as may be, with said employer and employes, and 
endeavor by meditation, to affect an amicable settlement between them, and 
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if the board deems it advisable, investigate the cause or causes of said con- 
troversy, and ascertain which party thereto is mainly responsible or blame- 
worthy for the existence or continuance of the same. 

Dated this day of , A. D., 



APPLICATION. 

(Which may be used by employer, employes, or both jointly.) 

lo the State Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, Boston, Massachusetts: 

The undersigned hereby make application to the board for the ad- 
justment of a dispute existing between and 

employes, in the department of the business of manufacturing 

(a) , carried on at , Massachusetts, by (b) , 

who employ at this time not less than 25 persons in the same general 

line of business in said city or town. 

The grievances complained of are (c) 

The undersigned hereby promise and agree to continue on in business or at 
work (as the case may be) without any lockout or strike, until the decision 
oi the board, if it shall be made within three weeks of the date of filing this 
application. 

The parties hereby request that no public notice be given of the hearing 
on this application (d). 

Dated at this day of , 189. .. . 



Employer (e) 
(Postoffice address) 



Employe's (e) 
(Postoffice address) 



{a) Insert name of business carried on by employer. 

(b) Insert name of employer. 

(c) Make a full and concise statement of the matters in dispute or things 
complained of. 

If the application be signed by both parties and they cannot agree upon the 
statement, each should make a separate statement. 

(d) If public notice of the time and place of hearing be desired by either 
party, draw the pen through this request. 

(e) The application may be signed by the employer, or by a majority of 
the employes in the department of business in which the controversy or dif- 
ference exists, or by both, or by the duly authorized agent of either or both 
parties. "When the application is signed by an agent of the employed he 
should sign his own name with the word " agent " added; but in such case 
apart from the application it must be shown by certificate of agency or 
otherwise that he is duly authorized, in writing, by a majority of the em- 
ployes in the department in question. 

2. Work of the Massachusetts Board — Generally. — Prior to 
1900 the Massachusetts board of mediation and arbitration pub- 
lished no statistical summary of the cases of which it took cogni- 
zance, although it gave yearly an estimate of the annual earnings of 
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the employes interested in the cases coming before the board. A 
statement was made, however, in the annual reports of the proceed- 
ings in connection with each individual case. The statements made 
in certain cases are not sufficiently specific so that it is possible to 
determine with absolute certainty what was accomplished by the in- 
tervention of the board, or to answer categorically some of the other 
questions which arise as to the procedure. For 1900 a detailed sum- 
mary is given in the report. The summary presented below, com- 
piled from the statements of cases in the reports for the years 1394 
to 1899, does not claim accurac} 7 in all of its details, but it gives, 
nevertheless, a fairly correct view of the nature of the board's work. 

Summary of Massachusetts state board of mediation and arbitra- 
tion, 1894-1900: 





1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Total. 


Total number of cases 


37 
10 

8 
19 
11 

7 
19 


32 
10 

10 
12 
11 

6 
15 

3 


30 
12 

6 
12 
12 

4 

14 

1 


36 
14 

7 

15 
14 

8 
14 

1 


22 
5 

3 
14 

5 

4 
13 

1 


26 
1 

11 
14 
2 
5 
19 


49 
2 

27 
20 
6 
14 
34 


232 


Cases arbitrated 


54 


Cases mediated— 
Successful 


72 


Unsuccessful 


106 


Joint applications by parties.. 

Application by one party 

Action by initiative of board.. 
Public hearings held. 


61 

48 

128 

6 













1894. 



1895. 



1896. 



1897. 



Wages involved, annual... 



$6,054,900 



$1,704,666 



$1,216,300 



$1,036,360 $4,227,590 



The figures showing the total number of cases coming before the 
board include every case which has been brought to its official cogni- 
zance, even although its action may have been forestalled by a vol- 
untary settlement. 

The cases during the seven years from 1894 to 1900 have averaged 
about 33 yearly, the largest number being in 1900, 49, and the small- 
est in 1898, 22, and the total for the seven years being 236. The 
cases in which there was a formal arbitration and decision by the 
board can be fairly distinguished from those in which the board 
merely mediated, endeavoring by its good offices to bring about a 
mutual agreement between the parties. The average number of 
cases of formal arbitration has been about seven yearly, the largest 
number being 14, in 1897, and the smallest 1, in 1899. It is note- 
worthy that in only one case during these years has there been an 
absolute refusal on the part of the employ6s to abide by the decision 
of the board in a case arbitrated, while apparently there has been no 
instance of refusal on the part of the employers. On the other hand 
there have been at least seven cases where the employers have re- 
fused to submit a matter to the binding decision, although the em- 
ployes have offered to do so, while in four or more cases the em- 
ployes have declined formal arbitration when offered by the em- 
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ployers. There are, of course, many more cases where one or both 
parties refused to accept the mediation of the state board or to fol- 
low its recommendations in case of mediation. 

The number of cases in which the state board has mediated rather 
than arbitrated is 178. In estimating the number of instances in 
which mediation has proved successful, the attempt is made to de- 
termine those cases in which a settlement has been reached through 
the intervention of the board which probably would not have been 
reached at all, or would have been reached less promptly, without 
such intervention. The number of such instances is 72, being about 
two-fifths of the total number of cases of mediation. The instances 
of unsuccessful mediation, however, include a considerable number 
where settlements of some sort or another, or failure of strikes, had 
already occurred before the board had time actually to take any steps 
in the matter, and others in which its good offices were from the 
first refused by both parties. The number of cases in which, after 
the board had succeeded in securing actual conferences with the par- 
ties in dispute, it has failed to bring about a settlement is therefore 
considerably less than the 106 shown in the total. The proportion 
of cases in which mediation has proved successful as compared with 
those in which it has proved unsuccessful varies considerably in dif- 
ferent years. The greatest success appears to have been obtained in 
1900, when 27 cases of mediation resulted in a settlement, as against 
20 which were unsuccessful. 

Including together the cases which the board has settled by means 
of arbitration and those in which its meditation has hastened or 
effected a settlement, it will be found that in more than half of the 
total number of cases brought to its attention the efforts of the board 
have been successful, in greater or less degree, while if we should 
eliminate those cases in which the board found itself at the outset 
precluded from taking any action whatever the proportion of suc- 
cessful instances would be considerably higher. 

The Massachussets law provides for arbitration only in case both 
parties agree in applying it. There are a few cases also in which 
the board mediates upon the application of both parties. Apparently 
the total number of instances during the seven years from 1894 to 
1900 in which both parties applied to the board to aid in settling 
their dispute was 61, while in 48 additional cases application for the 
intervention of the board was made by one of the parties. Even as 
to these instances, however, it is not always the case that the first 
movement to secure the assistance of the board has come from either 
or both parties. It is the practice of the board, whenever it hears 
of a strike in which its services are likely to be used, to send circu- 
lars and blank forms of application to the parties, and where the 
application for intervention results from such action it can scarcely 
be said that the initiation of the process begins with the parties. In 
the case of the joint applications for arbitration especially, it is 
probably true in many instances that such applications are made 
only after the board has taken the initiative in the matter. But even 
if we count all such applications for the intervention of the board as 
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showing the initiative taken by the parties, it still appears that in 
more than half of the instances in which the board has taken action 
the initiative has come from the board itself. The board frequently 
calls attention to the fact that parties to labor disputes are slow 
about applying for its services, and that it is often forced to urge 
them strenuously before they will accept its assistance. 

There are a few cases from time to time in which the board is 
neither able to induce the parties to arbitrate their disputes nor to 
agree among themselves, and in which the board judges it wise to 
make a public investigation and to publish its opinion as to the 
justice of the case, in the hope that the sentiment of the community 
may bring about a settlement. Though it is not always possible to 
determine from the reports of cases whether such a public hearing 
has been held, resort to this method is comparatively rare, the total 
number of such hearings held during the six years in question being 
apparently six. 

The last row of figures in the table shows, doubtless somewhat 
roughly, the amount of the annual wages of the employes who have 
been involved more or less directly in disputes in which the board 
has intervened. It appears that the year in which the board's ac- 
tivity was most important was 1894, although in 1898, despite the 
fact that the number of cases coming before the board was fewer than 
in any other year, the amount of wages involved was reported to be 
very large, $4,227,570, These figures are far from being an accurate 
measure of the importance of the work of the board. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a large majorty of the cases in which 
the Massachusetts state board has actually acted as arbitrator and 
rendered a formal decision have been in connection with disputes in 
the boot and shoe industry, and most of these decisions have in- 
volved somewhat complex tables of prices for piecework. The intro- 
duction of new machinery in this industry appears to have made 
difficult the adjustment of prices for piecework, so that there has 
been a very large number of disputes, while, on the other hand, the 
spirit both of employers and employes seems to be quite often favor- 
able to the peaceful settlement of the difficulty. In fact, there have 
been for a long time past not a few cases in which disputes in the 
boot and shoe industry have been settled by conciliation or by pri- 
vate arbitration. The state board has intervened in relatively few 
disputes in the textile industries, and has arbitrated in still fewer, 
although it had an important influence in settling a great strike at 
New Bedford in 1894. The board also has seldom been called upon 
to act in the case of disputes in the building trades. It is especially 
noteworthy that disputants have seldom been willing to submit to 
arbitration questions of general principle, such as that of the exclu- 
sive employment of union men. Questions relating to hours of labor 
also have been but rarely brought before the board of arbitration. 
In fact, it appears clearly from the statements regarding the indi- 
vidual cases in which the board's action has been successful that 
most of them have been disputes in which comparatively little bitter 
feeling was evoked between the parties. When once a strike has 
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reached an acute stage and the feelings of the parties are strongly 
aroused, efforts at mediation or arbitration are not apt to be suc- 
cessful. 

Two or three individual instances of the action of the Massachu- 
setts state board may be stated as illustrative of the methods em- 
ployed and of the results accomplished. 

Spinners' and Weavers 1 Strike, New Bedford, 1894.— In August, 
1894, several cloth mills in New Bedford gave notice of a proposed 
reduction in wages, though without stating the precise amount of the 
reduction. Soon after the unions of spinners and weavers ordered 
strikes, which involved about 10,000 operatives and brought most of 
the cloth mills in the city to a standstill. The feeling of the oper- 
atives was sensibly embittered by the evasion on the part of the 
employers of the " particulars law." The state board sent out com- 
munications to both sides offering its services, but received no re- 
sponse. The mayor of the city invited the operatives and the 
manufactures to a conference in the presence of the state board, but 
only one manufacturer attended and nothing was accomplished. The 
efforts of the board to bring about a settlement had no effect until 
October, when, in response to an invitation, the representatives of 
the unions appeared before the board, although the managers of the 
mills refused to meet in joint conference. On the next day the board 
held a meeting with the employers and theroupon addressed a letter 
to both sides containing the following recommendation: "The ad- 
vice of the board is that the operatives at once assemble in such 
manner as may seem to them best, and by vote propose to the agents 
of the respective mills that the mills be opened to the former oper- 
atives on Monday next, or as soon as practicable, under the concess- 
ion of one-half of the reduction heretofore proposed by the manu- 
facturers," and that the corporation accept such a proposition. 
Three days later an agreement was reached between the employers 
and the employes on the lines thus laid down by the board. 

The board contrasts with the fortunate outcome of its efforts in 
this case the evil results of the refusal of the employers at Fall River 
to accept its offers of mediation or arbitration in connection with the 
great strike in that city, which was nearly coincident with the strike 
at New Bedford. The strike at Fall River lasted two or three weeks 
longer than that at New Bedford and resulted in a complete defeat 
of the employes. 

Marlboro Boot and Shoe Workers.— The most elaborate and in 
many ways the most important disputes which have come before the 
Massachusetts board in recent years were a series of cases involving, 
in the words of the board itself, "practically the whole of the shoe 
manufacturing industry of Marlboro," which were decided in the 
year 1896. There were six of these cases, five of which were settled 
by formal arbitration, each involving the fixing of a large number of 
different items of prices for piece work. Thus, in the case of the S. 
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H. Howe Shoe company, the decision for one factory involved the 
fixing of 102 prices. As an illustration of the complexity of these 
decisions, two or three items maybe quoted: 

Stitching second row, folded linings, men's, boys' and youths' $0 03 

Stiching second row, folded linings, little gents' 02% 

Stitching second row, no linings, men's, boys' and youths' union special machine 02 a s 

3. Opinion of Board Itself Concerning Its Work. — The Mas- 
sachusetts board of arbitration itself repeatedly expresses in its re- 
ports the opinion that its work has been of very great benefit to the 
industrial interests of the state. 

It believes that its usefulness has steadily grown and that both 
employers and employes are becoming more disposed to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means, either by appeal to the state board or 
otherwise. Nevertheless, the members of the board frequently ex- 
press regret at the unwillingness of employes and still more of em- 
ployers to accept its aid in settling their difficulties, or at least con- 
cerning the tardiness of their consent to mediation or arbitration. 
It urges that only as the general sentiment among those immediately 
interested in labor difficulties, and among the citizens generally, in- 
sists more strongly upon the adjustment of industrial disputes by 
conciliatory means will the board be able to exercise the most satis- 
factory influence. The following extracts, from some of the more 
recent annual reports of the Massachusetts board of mediation and 
conciliation, bring out these opinions clearly: 

Eeport of 1895, page 10: "In the last 12 months the work of the 
board and the law creating it have been frequently mentioned with 
approval in other states and countries. How far such commenda- 
tions are deserved it is not for us to say. But if, as it has been said, 
our commonwealth has adopted the best way yet discovered of deal- 
ing with controversies between employers and employes, it is strange 
that so many of the employers and workmen of our state appear not 
to realize the importance of it sufficiently to enable them to avert, 
as they might do, many of the most troublesome controversies by ap- 
pealing to the board in the first stages of the dispute, when there is 
yet time for cool discussion. The same old theoretical objections 
are constantly appearing in quarters where the Hoard is not known 
through practical experience with its work and methods, the same 
old regrets are constantly expressed that parties interested did not 
know in the beginning more about the board and the law governing 
its action. 

"There is, however, a brighter side for those who will work and 
hope. For nine years this commonwealth has had a state board 
whose duty it is to urge even upon unwilling ears the practical ad- 
vantage of settling disputes by reason and discussion, rather than by 
the arbitrary use of force and intimidation. We believe that pro- 
gress has been made every year; that the good influence has been 
felt all over the state, and that the methods of arbitration and con- 
ciliation have commended themselves, when in actual operation, in 
quarters where there had been either distrust of their practical 
efficiency or openly expressed dislike to them on theoretical grounds. 
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Some recent strikes have beep the most extensive and bitterly con- 
tested controversies in the state's history, but although the militia of 
four other states were at one time in arms for the preservation of 
order and the protection of property, nothing of this sort has been 
required in Massachusetts." 

Report of 1896, p. 6: "It may be said in general of the board's 
work during the last year that, while the volume of business has not 
increased, the quality of the work has not deteriorated. In the last 
12 months have occurred most noteworthy instances of successful 
arbitration and conciliation. All decisions upon joint applications 
have been accepted in the best spirit by parties concerned, and when 
the parties to a controversy thought there was nothing which they 
could reasonably be expected to submit to arbitration, the board has 
been successful beyond the anticipation of any one in bringing the 
representaties of the parties together and effecting an amicable agree- 
ment. A good instance of this kind is seen in the case of the Bos- 
ton steamfitters, who, after a settlement had been practically agreed 
upon, were so well pleased with what had been done that they 
united in putting into the settlement an agreement that in the fu- 
ture any differences which can not be settled by the respective com- 
mittees of the association of employers and the unions shall be re- 
ferred to the state board for final decision, without strike or lock- 
out." 

Report of 1897, p. 8: "There appears to have been of late a 
marked change in the attitute of organized labor towards arbitratiou, 
notably in Boston and Lynn. It is a cause of regret that the ex- 
pressed willingness of workmen and the unions to submit questions 
to the decision of an impartial tribunal hasjnot always been met in a 
conciliatory spirit by employers. 

"With this view of what is expected of the board, we are led every 
year to take cognizance of strikes and lockouts when there is no 
reasonable expectation of an early adjustment by agreement of the 
parties. Sometimes under these discouraging conditions, by the ex- 
ercise of patience, tact, and discretion, good results have been 
achieved through the efforts or by the advice of the board, but a per- 
ceptible lapse of time is essential for the purpose, and the first at- 
tempts at getting acquainted with the parties and securing their 
confidence are sometimes spoken of by the newspapers and magazine 
writers as 'failures.' 

"The apparent results or want of results in such cases are by 
themselves no proper test of the work of a board or of the value of 
an economic principle or policy. Some people who are unfavor- 
able to any form of state arbitration, and therefore determined not to 
see any good that may be done by it, are ready to cite all these cases 
as 'failures' of state arbitration, although rightly viewed they merely 
show the failure in particular instances of employes or employers to 
make use of an influence which always works for harmony and never 
for discord. Arbitration presupposes a certain amount of intelli- 
gence and a considerable degree of self-control on the part of those 
who are expected to resort to it. The reasonable expectation is that 
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it will be resorted to before war is declared and everybody thereby 
made angry and excited. The realization of this truth makes slow, 
but, as we believe, steady progress among the people, and until it is 
well understood the results of any form of arbitration must of neces- 
sity fall short of what ought to be seen." 

MICHIGAN. 

Statutory Provisions as to State Board. — The law merely author- 
izes the governor to establish a board at his discretion, and until 
about 1900 none was instituted, and as yet little has been accom- 
plished. 

Composition of Board, — Three members, appointed for three 
years, with no restrictions as to qualifications. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — In this state there is 
no provision for investigation on application of one party only, al- 
though perhaps this would be covered by the authority of the board 
to endeavor to mediate in any strike coming to its knowledge. The 
law simply provides that it is lawful for the parties to a labor dis- 
pute to submit it jointly to its decision. In this case they must 
agree to abide by the decision of the board and to continue at work 
pending its decision, provided it shall be given within ten days after 
the completion of the investigation. The decision would thus nom- 
inally be binding, but the law contains no special provision as to the 
time which it shall continue in force or as to the method of com- 
pelling obedience. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever 
it shall come to the knowledge of the board that a strike is threat- 
ened or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate 
with the employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a 
settlement. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other set- 
tlement, investigate the cause of the controversy. 

Compensation of Board.— -Five dollars per day of actual service; 
secretary, $1,200 per year. 

Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is given, 
without very specific provisions, general power, such as that of a 
court, to summon witnesses and require the production of books and 
papers. 

Work of Board. — For some years after this law was passed the 
governor appointed no board. Quite recently a board was constituted 
and has accomplished a few results of some importance. No printed 
report has yet appeared. 

MINNESOTA. 

Statutory Provisions — Composition of Board. — The governor, with 
the consent of the senate, is to appoint a state board of three mem- 
bers, one an employer or representative of an employer's association, 
one selected from some labor organization, and a third appointed 
upon the recommendation of these two. The term of office is two 
years. 
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Investigation on Application of Parties. — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between employers and employes 
upon application of either or both parties. The application must be 
signed by the employer or by a properly ascertained majority or rep- 
resentative of the employes. It must contain the promise to continue 
without lockout or strike until the decision of the board, if made 
within three weeks. The board shall make proper inquiry and re- 
port to the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to adjust the 
dispute. This decision shall at once be made public. 

Effect of the Decision. — Where both parties are joined in an ap- 
plication for arbitration, the decision shall be binding on them for 
six months, or until either gives notice of 60 days for its termination. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever 
it shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from the mayor 
or other local officer, or from a labor or business organization, or in 
any other way, that a strike is threatened, or has occurred, it is the 
duty of the board to communicate with the employer and employes 
and try by mediation to effect a settlement or to persuade them to 
submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. The state board may, 
if it deems advisable, in default of other settlement, investigate the 
cause of the controversy and publish a report stating the cause, and 
assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Compensation of Board. — Five dollars per day of actual service 
and expenses. 

Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is not 
given an unlimited power to compel testimony, but is specially au- 
thorized to summon as a witness any operative affected or any person 
who keeps the records of wages, and to require the production of 
books and papers containing the records of wages earned or paid. 

Work of State Board. — The following extract from a recent letter 
of the secretary of the Minnesota board shows that its activities as 
yet have been insignificant. It appears that for some time the posi- 
tions were entirely vacant. 

The present board had been so recently appointed that the only 
business done was to meet and organize. We have made a search 
for reports of former boards, but are unable to find any, and corres- 
pondence with members of the former board indicates that no reports 
were made by them. In 1894 the printers on all the newspapers in 
the Twin cities (St. Paul and Minneapolis) were locked out, and the 
matter was arbitrated before the state board, which found for the 
printers, but their decision was disregarded in part by the publishers. 
It seems the law was defective, in not providing a penalty, and the 
publishers therefore felt themselves free to do as they chose with the 
board's finding. This information is given as I personally recollect 
it, and is not taken from state records. The case cited appears to 
have been the only one ever brought before the Minnesota State 
Board of Arbitration. The present board will meet in a short time 
to adopt rules of procedure. 

—16 A. 
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MISSOURI. 



Statutory Provisions — Local Boards of Arbitration.— A Missouri 
law provides that the commissioner of labor statistics may, upon 
being informed of the existence of a dispute which may result in a 
strike or lockout, visit the place and seek to mediate. He may also 
at his discretion order the formation of a local board of arbitration, 
composed of two employers and two employes, not parties to the 
dispute but engaged in similar occupations, the commissioner of 
labor to be president of the board. Such a board has power to sum- 
mon witnesses and to render a decision, but the only effect of the 
decision is "to give the facts leading to the dispute to the public 
through an unbiased channel." In no case shall a board of arbi- 
tration be formed when work has been discontinued, but the commis- 
sioner may order the formation of a board upon the resumption of 
work. All expenses of such boards are paid out of the appropriation 
for the bureau of labor statistics. 

It does not appear that any important use has been made of the 
provisions of this law. 

MONTANA. 

Montana has an elaborate statute regarding arbitration (Political 
Code, part 3, sections 3330-3338), but no use has yet been made of 
it, and no state board appointed under its authority. The statute is 
very similar to that in Massachusetts, just described. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Meditation by Labor Commissioner. — In North Dakota the com- 
missioner of agriculture and labor is directed, when requested to do 
so by either party to a labor dispute affecting 25 or more employ6s, 
to visit the place and seek to mediate between them. 

NEW JERSEY. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board. — The New 
Jersey law originally provided that one of the three members of the 
board should be a member of a bona fide labor organization, but a 
later law, 1892, increased the board to five, named its members, and 
provided that the governor should fill vacancies, without any regula- 
tion as to qualifications of the members. Apparently, however, the 
governor has followed the practice of appointing at least one labor 
member. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — In this state there is no 
provision for investigation on the application of one party only, 
although perhaps this would be covered by the authority of the 
board to endeavor to mediate in any strike coming to its knowledge. 
The law simply provides that it is lawful for the parties to a labor 
dispute to submit it jointly to its decision. In this case they must 
agree to abide by the decision of the board and to continue at work 
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pending such decision, providing it shall be given within ten days 
after the completion of the investigation. The decision would thus 
nominally be binding, but the law contains no special provision as to 
the time which it shall continue in force or as to the method of com- 
pelling obedience. 

Meditation or Initiative of Board. — The law provides that when- 
ever a strike or lockout occurs or is seriously threatened, that the board 
shall proceed to the locality and endeavor by mediation to bring 
about an amicable settlement. It may also inquire into the cause of 
the difficulty. There is no specific provision as to publishing a 
report fixing the responsibility. 

Compensation of Board.— Ten dollars per day of actual service, 
and expenses. 

Local Boards of Arbitration. — In New Jersey any grievance be- 
tween employers and employes may be submitted to a local board of 
five persons. When the employes are members of a labor organiza- 
tion two arbitrators shall be selected by such organization or by the 
central body to which it belongs; otherwise two arbitrators are 
chosen by vote of the majority of the employes, the employer 
chooses two arbitrators, and these designate a fifth, who is the chair- 
man. The board having thus been constituted must secure from the 
county judge a license or order approving its organization, and re- 
ferring to it the matters in dispute. This board has power to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses and the production of books and 
papers to the same extent as courts of record. Its decision is a set- 
tlement of the matter referred to it unless an appeal is taken to the 
state board of arbitration. There is, however, no specific provision 
as to the method of enforcing the decisions. 

2. Work of the New Jersey Board. — A perusal of the reports 
of the New Jersey state board of arbitration for the years 1895 to 
1899 shows clearly that this board is far less active and accomplishes 
far less than the state boards of New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
Indiana. The various reports each contain a long list of strikes in 
connection with which the board has offered its services as mediator 
or arbitrator, with the almost invariable comment that the employer, 
or more rarely the employes, refused to accept the services of the 
board. There appear to have been not more than three or four cases 
during the five years in which the board has really had an import- 
ant influence in settling a strike of any consequence, and in none 
of these cases has there been a formal arbitration and decision by 
the board. The following quotation from its report for 1897 shows 
the recognition on the part of the board that its powers are limited 
and its work of relatively small importance: 

"During the year ending with this date 68 strikes have come under 
the notice of our board. This is a little over an average of one a 
week for the whole state, and considering the fact that even at this 
most of them were trivial and of short duration, it must be said the 
number was comparatively small. In the case of every strike brought 
to the notice of this board through any source whatever, our services 
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vrere promptly offered to both sides. How far our services or sug- 
gestions went toward settling any of these disputes we can not say 
definitely, but we do know of several instances in which we were 
credited with making recommendations that ultimately resulted in 
bringing about a termination of the strike. 

"The law does not empower our board to step in and compel the 
parties to a strike to submit the matter in dispute to arbitration. We 
can not do more than offer our services; but if either side does not 
wish to accept the offer, we have no authority to go any further. The 
consent of both sides is a prerequisite of successful intervention on 
our part. Sometimes we find the employer willing that we should 
intervene, while at other times it is the employ6s who are desirous of 
utilizing our services. 

"In the year just ended we were requested only once to hold an in- 
vestigation, and that was in connection with the strike at Kearney & 
Foot's File Works, Patterson. We could not, however, see any object 
to be gained by acceding to the wishes of the employes." 

NEW YORK. 

1 . Statutory Provisions — State Board of Arbitration. — The organ- 
ization and methods of business of the New York state board of media- 
tion and arbitration, which are very similar to those of the state boards 
in other states, are set forth in detail in the statute, which is quoted in 
full below. Up to 1901 the law provided that one member of the 
board should belong to one of the leading political parties, another 
member to the other leading party, and the third to an incorporated 
labor organization. In the present year the existing board of arbi- 
tration was abolished, and the commissioner of labor, together with 
his first and second deputies, were given its powers and duties. The 
board has authority to render decisions where both parties agree to 
submit to its arbitration, but the law contains no provisions regard- 
ing the method of enforcing such decisions. The board may also 
mediate in any strike or lockout upon its own initiative. The stat- 
ute likewise provides for the establishment of local boards of arbitra- 
tion. 

The New York statute, modified only by the change in the com- 
position of the board above indicated, is as follows: 

Section 140. Organization of Board. — There shall continue to be a state board 
of mediation and arbitration, consisting of three competent persons, to be 
known as arbitrators, appointed by the governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, each of whom shall hold his office for the term of three 
years'and receive an annual salary or $3,000. The term of office of the successors 
of the members of such board in office when this chapter takes effect shall be 
abridged so as to expire on the 31st day of December preceding the time 
when each such term would otherwise expire, and thereafter each term shall 
begin on the first day of January. 

One member of such board shall belong to the political party casting the 
highest and one to the party casting the next highest number of votes for 
governor at the next preceding gubernatorial election. The third shall be a 
member of an incorporated labor organization of this state. 
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Two members of such board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business, and may hold meetings at any time or place within the state. 
Examinations or investigations ordered by the board may be held and taken 
by and before any of their number, if so directed, but a decision rendered in 
such a case shall not be deemed conclusive until approved by the board. 

§ 141. Secretary and His Duties. —The board shall appoint a secretary, 
whose term of office shall be three years. He shall keep a full and faithful 
record of the proceedings of the board, and all documents and testimony 
forwarded by the local boards of arbitration, and shall perform such other 
duties as the board may prescribe. He may, under the direction of the board, 
issue subpoenas and administer oaths in all cases before the board, and call 
for and examine books, papers, and documents of any parties to the con- 
troversy. 

He shall receive an annual salary of $2,000 payable in the same manner as 
that of the members of the board. 

§ 142. Arbitration by the Board. — A grievance or dispute between an em- 
ployer and his employes may be submitted to the board of arbitration and 
mediation for their determination and settlement. Such submission shall be 
in writing, and contain a statement in detail of the grievance or dispute and 
the cause thereof, and also an agreement to abide the determination of the 
board, and during the investigation to continue in business cr at work, with- 
out a lock-out or strike. 

Upon such submission the board shall examine the matter in controversy. 
For the purpose of such inquiry they may subpoena witnesses, compel their 
attendance, and take and bear testimony. Witnesses shall be allowed the 
same fees as in courts of record. The decision of the board must be rendered 
within ten days after the completion of the investigation. 

§ 143. Mediation in Case of Strike or Lock-out. — Whenever a strike or lock- 
out occurs, or is seriously threatened, the board shall proceed as soon as 
practicable to the locality thereof, and endeavor, by mediation, to effect an 
amicable settlement of the controversy. It may inquire into the cause 
thereof, and for that purpose has the same power as in the case of a contro- 
versy submitted to it for arbitration. 

§ 144. Decisions of Board. — Within ten days after the completion of every 
examination or investigation authorized by this article, the board or majority 
thereof shall render a decision, stating such details as will clearly show the 
nature of the controversy and the points disposed of by them, and make a 
written report of their findings of fact and of their recommendations to each 
party to the controversy. 

Every decision and report shall be filed in the office of the board and a copy 
thereof served upon each party to the controversy, and in case of a submis- 
sion, a copy shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the county or counties 
where the controversy arose. 

? 145. Annual Report. — The board shall make an annual report to the legis- 
lature, and shall include therein such statements and explanations as will dis- 
close the actual work of the board, the facts relating to each contoversy 
considered by them and the decision thereon, together with such suggestions 
as to legislation as may seem to them conducive to harmony in the relations 
of employers and employes. 

$ 146. Submission of Controversies to Local Arbitrators. — A grievance or dis- 
pute between an employer and his employes may be submitted to a board of 
arbitrators, consisting of three persons, for hearing and settlement. When 
the employes concerned are members in good standing of a labor organiza- 
tion, which is represented by one or more delegates in a central body, one 
arbitrator may be appointed by such central body and one by the employer. 
The two so designated shall appoint a third, who shall be chairman of the 
board. 

If the employes concerned in such grievance or dispute are members of 
good standing of a labor organization which is not represented in a central 
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body, the organization of which they are members may select and designate 
one arbitrator. If such employes are Dot members of a labor organization, a 
majority thereof, at a meeting duly called for that purpose, may designate 
one arbitrator for such board. 

? 147. Consent; Oath; Powers of Arbitrators. — Before entering upon his 
duties each arbitrator so selected shall sign a consent to act and take and 
subscribe an oath to faithfully and impartially discharge his duties as such 
arbitrator, which consent and oath shall be filed in the clerk's office of the 
county or counties where the controversy arose. When such board is ready 
for the transaction of business, it shall select one cf its members to act as 
secretary, and notice of the time and place of hearing shall be given to the 
parties to the controversy. 

The board may, through its chairman, subpoena witnesses, compel their at- 
tendance, and take and hear testimony. 

The board may make and enforce rules for its government and the trans- 
action of the business before it, and fix its sesssions and adjournments. 

148. Decisions of Arbitrators. — The board shall, within ten days after the 
close of the hearing, render a written decision signed by them, giving such 
details as clearly show the nature of the controversey and the questions de- 
cided by them. Such decisions shall be a settlements of the matter submitted 
to such arbitrators, unless within ten days thereafter an appeal is taken 
therefrom to the state board of meditation and arbitration. 

One copy of the decision shall be filed in the office of the clerk of the 
county or counties where the controversy arose, and one copy shall be trans- 
mitted to the secretary of the state board of meditation and arbitration. 

149. Appeals. — The state board of meditation and arbitration shall hear, 
consider, and investigate every appeal to it from any such board of local ar- 
bitrators, and its decisions shall be in writing and a copy thereof filed in the 
clerk's office of the county or counties where the controversey arose, and du- 
plicate copies served upon each party to the controversy. Such decision 
shall be final and conclusive upon all parties to the arbitration. 

2. Work of the New York State Board of Arbitration — General 
Summary. — The New York state board of arbitration publishes no 
statistical summary of its work. It gives, however, in its annual re- 
port a statement of its action in each of the more important cases in 
which it has intervened, at least such are accompanied by actual 
cessation of work. There is every probability that the cases of in- 
tervention in strikes and lockouts thus mentioned include practically 
all of any significance, so that the summary of these will give a fairly 
satisfactory view of the work of the boad. Perhaps a considerable 
number of instances in which intervention has proven unsuccessful 
fail of presentation. While it is not always possible to judge from 
the statements given precisely what share the board had in the con- 
troversy, the following table probably gives a fairly accurate record 
of the board's activities: 



Work of the New York state board of arbitration 


, 1894-1900. 






1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


Total 


Total cases of intervention 

Arbitration by agreement of parties 


20 
2 
1 
1 
9 
6 
2 


25 
1 
4 
2 

10 
9 
1 


18 


26 


21 
2 

"io" 

6 
3 


29 


18 


157 
5 


Public hearings and reports 


3 
2 

7 
7 
1 


3 
1 

14 
8 
1 


6 
2 
12 
11 


1 

"ii" 

3 


18 


Failure to settle by same 


g 


Successful meditation 


76 


Unsuccessful meditation 


50 


Local arbitration 


8 
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The number of strikes and lockouts in which the board has inter- 
vened in one way or another averages slightly over 22 yearly, and is 
fairly uniform from year to year. The total number of cases during 
the seven years, 1894 to 1900, was 157. The total number of strikes 
reported by the board during 1895-1900 was 2,181. It is noteworthy 
that the cases in which there is formal arbitration in pursuance of a 
joint application of the parties for a settlement of their dispute are 
exceedingly rare. The five cases enumerated in the table include 
two or three in which the board made formal recommendations on 
the application of one party only. In a somewhat larger number of 
cases, 18, the board has held a public hearing as to the causes and 
justice of the controversy, and has published the evidence taken, 
usually with some comment. In some cases settlement is made dur- 
ing the public investigation, and no report is made. Such public 
hearings are generaly held only in cases of important and prolonged 
disputes which the board has failed to settle by meditation, and 
hence it is not surprising that in nearly half of the instances in 
which public hearings have been held they have still failed to bring 
about an adjustment. 

The most important work of the New York board, as it itself re- 
peatedly points out, is in informal mediation between parties to 
labor disputes. Its reports contain the records of no less than 126 
cases of such mediation during the past seven years as regards dis- 
putes which had gone so far as to result in suspension of work. In 
76 of these the efforts of the board have, to judge from the reports 
presented, been instrumental in bringing about a settlement, or at 
least in hastening it. It is, of course, impossible to know with cer- 
tainty what would have been the outcome of these difficulties in the 
absence of the mediation of the state board. The number of strikes 
where mediation has been unsuccessful, as described in the reports, 
is 50, but it is possible that the board publishes no account of some 
of the less important instances in which its attempts at mediation 
have failed. One is struck in reading the reports of the board with 
the fact that the initiative in mediation or arbitration almost always 
comes from the board itself rather than from the parties. There 
appear to have been very few cases in which either party alone, and 
almost none in which both parties jointly, have appealed to the 
board for an adjustment of their difficulties. In 1899, out of 29 cases 
in which the board took action, the initiative in 23 came from the 
board itself, in five from employes and in one from the employer. 

That there has been a growing disposition to make use of the 
service of the New York board is claimed by its members, apparently 
with good ground. Some idea of the importance of its work may 
be gained from the following quotation from the report of 1900. 
After naming the leading cases of intervention, the board says: 

"The foregoing constitute a number of the more important troubles 
that occurred during the year. More than 12,900 persons were in- 
volved in those mentioned, and over 13,800 more were involved in 
other troubles, nearly 100. in which the board took part, all of which 
will be referred to in detail in the body of the report which follows." 
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The New York law also makes provision for the settlement of dis- 
putes by local arbitration, and there have been eight cases during 
the past seven years in which this method has been employed at the 
instance of the state board. In several of these cases a member of 
the state board has been the odd member of the locally chosen board, 
so that his decision would be final in case of the failure of the mem- 
bers representing the parties to agree. As to the rareness of resort 
to local arbitration, the following is quoted from the report of the 
state board for 1895: 

"It is a notable fact that under the first section of chapter 63 of 
the laws of 1887, providing in detail for voluntary arbitration of 
differences between employers and employes by boards of their own 
choosing, such sections having been framed to meet the views and 
desires of representatives of the labor organizations, not one single 
case in which the course of proceeding prescribed by the act has 
been followed has come to the knowledge of this board. All that 
has been accomplished in the way of mediation or arbitration pur- 
suant to the act has been reached by the board through invitations 
of the parties to disputes, or either of them, or through intervention 
of the board as the act commands." 

Mediation in Street Railway Strikes, 1898. — Some detailed illus- 
trations of the work of the board may now be given: The most im- 
portant work accomplished by the New York State Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration in 1898 appears to have been in connection with 
the strike of the employes of the Rapid Transit Railway company of 
Syracuse, about 400 men in number. The first strike began on 
August 5, 1898, with the demand that the company no longer require 
a deposit of $25 from its employes as a guaranty of faithful service, 
and that the company receive committees of the men presenting 
grievances. The strike began on Friday, and on Saturday the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Arbitration were on the ground. The 
board recommended to the company that the demands of the men be 
granted, and after some negotiation, lasting three days, the company 
did so, and the strike was declared off. About a week later, however, 
there was some question raised as to the interpretation of the agree- 
ment reached. The vice-president of the street railway company 
immediately telegraphed to the State Board of Arbitration asking it 
to decide the matter and agreeing to abide by its decision. The 
board again returned to Syracuse and promptly issued its report and 
decision, which was complied with by the company. 

On Sept. 20, the members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employes, employed upon the road, demanded that 
only members of the organization be employed. This the company 
refused, and issued a statement to the public declaring that it had 20 
or more non-union men in its employ whom it was unwilling to dis- 
charge, pointing to the manner in which it had conceded previous 
demands and abided by the decisions of the state board of mediation 
and arbitration, and insisting that the general principle of the rights 
of non-union labor was at stake. The board of mediation and arbi- 
trator, held several conferences with the parties, and on Sept. 24, 
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issued a statement recommending to the company that it give assur- 
ances to the men that it would not discriminate against any person 
for being a member of the labor union, for serving on committees 
of a union, or for having formerly engaged in a strike; that it would 
grant a hearing to any employ^ charged with disobeying the rules or 
neglecting duty, and a rehearing if a claim of new evidence was pre- 
sented. To the employes it was recommended that they recede from 
the demand for the exclusive employment of members of the union; 
and that they interpose no opposition to the dismissal of men who 
had been given a proper hearing. These recommendations were 
accepted by both sides after a short discussion and the strike was 
settled. 

Mediation in Silk Weavers' Strike, 1897 — During the summer of 
1897 about 300 silk weavers employed by the Khenania silk mills at 
College Point, N. Y., struck for higher wages and for the abolition 
of a system of contract. After various unsuccessful attempts by the 
state board of arbitration and mediation to adjust the differences, the 
board decided to make a public investigation and recommendations. 
It accordingly did so, and published the evidence, together with 
recommendations that the silk mills increase their wages to the rates 
prevailing in 1893, discontinue the system of enforced contract by 
which wages were withheld as a forfeit for quitting employment with- 
out giving the prescribed notice, and re- employ those who had struck 
so far as they desired employment. On the other hand, the strikers 
were advised to withdraw their demand for the discharge of 17 
weavers who had refused to join in the strike, and it was also recom- 
mended that a local board of arbitration for the settlement of future 
difficulties be established. Later on, the strike was settled under 
terms largely in accord with the recommendations of the board. 

Mediation in Albany Street Railway Strike, 1900 — On Jan. 21, 1900, 
the conductors and motormen on the Troy division of the United 
Traction Company of Albany went on strike. The previous day a 
committee of the employes had presented a proposed agreement to 
the superintendent of the company, and it was claimed that he refused 
to consider it. The committee reported that to their union and a 
strike was ordered, some 350 men refusing to take out their cars on 
the morning of Jan. 21. No attempt was made to operate the division 
of the road affected and traffic was entirely suspended. 

The main feature of the proposed agreement was a demand for 20 
cents per hour. 

The board, through Commissioner Gilbert, held a conference with 
representatives of the strikers on the evening of January 22, and on 
the morning of January 23 Commissioners Gilbert and Delehanty 
conferred with officers of the company. A conference was arranged 
for the same afternoon at the office of the board. The conference 
lasted all the afternoon and adjourned to permit the representatives 
of the company in the conference to confer with the board of direc- 
tors. Conferences were continued the next day, and as a result of 
their deliberations the company made the following proposition on 
the afternoon of January 24: 
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Besolved, that the United Traction company agrees to the following recom- 
mendations of the state board of mediation and arbitration in settlement of 
the differences of the employes of the Troy division: 

First — Any committee of the employes representing organized or unorgan- 
ized labor will be recognized when tbey desire to be heard in relation to any 
grievance. 

Second — The employes of the Troy division, upon showing their badges, 
shall be permitted to ride free on the Troy division. 

Third — The company will pay conductors and motormen on the Troy di- 
vision at the rate of 18*2 cents an hour for not exceeding 11 hours, and at the 
same rate for extra time, exclusive of the time allowed for meals; all time on 
car to be paid for whether car is moving or not. 

Fourth — There will be no discrimination against any of the men on account 
of the present strike, and they will not be discharged for participating 
therein. 

Fifth — Any man who may be suspended or discharged by the superin- 
tendent shall be entitled to appeal to the executive committee of the United 
Traction company and to a hearing by that committee. 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the United Traction company at a meeting thereof duly held in the 
city of Albany on the 24th day of January, 1900. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 24th day of January, 
1900. 

John W. McNamara, 
Secretary of United Traction Co. 

The board also met and conferred with a committee from the com- 
mon council of Troy, and the proposition made by the company to 
the men was recommended by the board and accepted by the com- 
mittee representing the strikers. It was, however, rejected by the 
strikers at a meeting held the same night, 

Negotiations were continued and on Friday afternoon the board 
received the following proposition from the men, to be presented to 
the company: 

Section 1. Any committee of the employes representing the Amalgamated 
Association of the Street Railway Employes of America, Division No. 132, of 
Troy, N. Y., will be recognized when they desire to be heard in relation to 
any grievance. 

§ 2. The employes of the Troy division ? upon showing their badges, shall 
be permitted to ride free on the Troy division, in uniform or not. 

\ 3. The company will pay all conductors and motormen on the Troy di- 
vision of the United Traction company at the rate of 20 cents per hour; 
not exceeding 11 nor less than ten consecutive hours to constitute a day's 
work for a regular man. All time on cars to be paid for, whether the car is 
moving or not. Ail regular cars not to have more than 50 minutes or less 
than 40 minutes for dinner or supper. 

g 4. All cars shall pull in from the same car house that they start from, 
and all men shall be paid for any time in excess of ten minutes that is re- 
quired of them to go from the reporting place to the place where reliefs are 
to be made. When men are called upon to do any work, they shall be paid 
from ten minutes from the time they are instructed to report. 

§ h. The rule regarding a man missing his car shall remain the same as 
heretofore. He shall lose seven days' work. 
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$ 6. That all conductors shall keep the receipts of their day's work until 
their day's work is finished, when they will deposit with an agent of the 
company their day's receipts and shall receive a receipt for the same from 
him. 

2 7. Any member of this association laid off, and after investigation found 
not at fault, is to be re-instated and be paid for the total number of days that 
he has been laid off by the company and the number of hours per day as his 
run on the time table calls for, and an extra shall be paid an amount equal to 
the amount received by the man whose place he fills. 

$ 8. There will be no discrimination against any of the men on account of 
the present strike, and they will not be discharged for participation therein. 

§ 9. Any man who may be suspended or discharged by the superintendent 
shall be entitled to an appeal to the executive committee of the United Trac- 
tion company, and shall be given a hearing by such committee, and if found 
to be innocent he shall be re-instated. 

§ 10. All regular cars shall go out early in rotation. If a man loses his car, 
the next man moves up in rotation. That the oldest conductor in service, on 
his respective line, shall have the first car out, and the rest follow in rota- 
tion. 

This proposition was rejected by the company, which then an- 
nounced that, so far as they were concerned, all negotiations with the 
strikers were at an end. 

On Sunday morning conductors and motormen, from various 
places, appeared in Albany, and it was thought that the company in- 
tended to begin the operation of the road on the following day, but 
during the afternoon Vice-president Brady and Secretary McNamara, 
of the company, met a committee of the strikers, with their counsel, 
at the Troy club, and, after a conference, reached an agreement prac- 
tically on the lines of the agreement recommended by the board, 
except in the matter of the rate of compensation. The strike was 
officially declared off at a meetiing of the men at 3:30 Monday morn- 
ing, January 29. Following is a copy of the agreement reached : 

First— Any committee of the employes representing organized or unorgan- 
ized labor, will be recognized when they desire to be heard in relation to any 
grievances. 

Second — The employes of the Troy division ? upon showing their badges 
shall be permitted to ride free on the Troy division. 

Third — The United Traction company shall pay all conductors and motor- 
men of the Troy division as follows: Twenty cents per hour for all regular 
cars, and no less regular cars to be run than the present time-tables call for, 
and more regular cars to be run if the traffic requires. The regular cars to 
be run not less than ten hours exclusive of 50 minutes for meals; all other 
conductors and motormen to be paid at the rate of l&y, cents per hour. All 
time on cars to be paid for whether the cars are moving or not. 

Fourth — There will be no discrimination against any of the men on account 
of the present strike, and they will not be discharged for participation 
therein. 

Fifth — Any man who may be suspended or discharged by the superintend- 
ent shall be entitled to appeal to the executive committee of the United Trac- 
tion company, and to a hearing by that committee. 
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Sixth— All matters of detail in the running of cars shall be regulated by 
the rules of the company and all grievances not herein provided for, and 
which now exists, or may hereafter exist, shall be heard in the manner pro- 
vided for in the first paragraph, and be decided by the executive committee. 

United Traction Company, % 
By John W. McNamara, Secretary. 

James D. Lundrigan, 
Frank A. Van Allen, 
William D. Smith, 
J. C. Lanning, 
George H. Dunson, 
John Roach, 
Thomas F. Savin, 
James McKeon, 
Charles Van Allen, 
J. C. Thompson, 
Committee representing the Amalgamated Association of the 
Street Railway Employe's of America, Division No. 182. 

Mediation in Brickmakers' Strike, 1898. — On Jan. 14, 1898, 
about 2,000 men employed in the brickyards in the vicinity of Hav- 
erstraw, N. Y., struck, demanding that the number of brick required 
from each pit be reduced from 25,000 and 27,000 to 20,000, and ask- 
ing for a scale of wages. The manufacturers claimed that the limit 
of the number of bricks was so much less than that fixed by their 
competitors that they could not grant these demands. The strikers 
succeeded in preventing the attempts of their employers to resume 
work with other laborers. Representatives of the state board of 
mediation and arbitration visited Havershaw several times and found 
no disposition on the part of either side to recede from the stand 
taken. Finally the commissioners, on Aug. 24, recommended to the 
employes that they declare the strike off, as they could gain nothing 
by remaining out longer. This advice the men accepted, with the 
understanding that wages would be fixed at the opening of business 
for the next season. 

Arbitration in Marble Workers' Strike, 1897. — In 1897 there 
was a strike of about 635 marble workers and their helpers in New 
York City, the strike affecting chiefly the New York Life Insurance 
building and a new hotel building. After several conferences be- 
tween the respective organizations it was decided to leave the matter 
to a board of arbitration, as recommended by the state board of 
mediation and arbitration. Three members were selected from each 
side and these selected an umpire. The arbitrators reached an 
agreement, compromising between the demands of the workmen and 
those of the employers, and the strike was settled after about two 
weeks. 

Public Hearing and Report on Strike of Chandelier Workers. 
— During May, 1900, the board was requested by Mr. E. J. Lynch, 
international president of the Metal Polishers, Platers, Buffers and 
Brass Workers' union, and Timothy Dale, local walking delegate of 
the same union, to endeavor to bring about a settlement of a trouble 
in the metal trades in New York City and vicinity involving 1,200 
men and 12 shops. Commissioner Delehanty immediately placed 
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himself in communication with representatives of the employers, 
with a view to securing a conference with a committee of the men on 
strike. A proposed agreement had been presented to the employers' 
association. The employers' association refused to accede to the 
propositions therein contained. They also refused as a body to treat 
with the union, but they stated that the individual employers were 
ready to meet at any time a committee of their own employes. 

They declined absolutely to grant a shorter workday. Commis- 
sioner Delehanty arranged conferences in several instances, but they 
were productive of no results, and there was no change in the situa- 
tion during the months of May and June. Finally, at the request of 
representatives of the union, a public investigation of the matter was 
held, and the following is a copy of the findings and recommenda- 
tions in the case: 

STATE BOARD OP MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

In the matter of the strike of the employes of the chandelier manufacturers 
in the city of New York. 

The state board of mediation and arbitration, as the result of a public in- 
vestigation duly held in the above entitled matter, and at the request of the 
said employes, at the New Amsterdam hotel in the city of New York, on the 
11th day of July, 1900, makes, as required by section 144 of chapter 415 of 
the laws of 1897, the following findings of fact and recommendations thereon: 

First — That on April 24, 1900, the polishers and molders in the employ of 
the firm of John Williams & Co., of 556 W. Twenty-seventh street, New ^ork 
City, went out on strike on the refusal by said company to accede to a de- 
mand, previously made by a committee of its employes, for a nine- hour day 
with ten hours' pay, and on the 26th day of April, 1900, the balance of said 
factory hands quit work for the same reason. 

Second — That when said strike occurred there was a quantity of unfinished 
work in the shop of the said John Williams & Company. 

Third — That on May 1, 1900, the said John Williams & Company sent said 
unfinished work, or a part thereof, for completion to the factories of Mitchell, 
Vance & Company, Cassidy & Son Manufacturing company, Oaxley & Enos 
Manufacturing company, E. F. Caldwell, 3. B. McCoy & Son, L. Plout & 
Company, B. Goetz, Rosser & Son, The Bossberg Manufacturing company, 
and Archer & Pancost Manufacturing company, all of New York city, and in 
the same line of business as said Williams & Company. 

Fourth — That between May 1 and 3, 1900, the factory employes, or the 
greater part thereof, of the several firms last above mentioned, were called 
out by the officers of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Workers' 
International Union of North America, because of the refusal of the said 
firms to discontinue labor upon the struck work of John Williams & Company. 

Fifth — That subsequent to the date of the strike which was ordered in the 
said factories, the firms were notified in writing that the employes demanded, 
as a condition of settlement of the trouble, that a nine-hour day with ten 
hours' pay must be conceded. 

Sixth — That since said trouble originated strenuous efforts have been made 
by various parties to effect an amicable adjustment thereof, but without avail. 

Seventh— That from the testimony of the several manufacturers taken here- 
in, which was not contradicted, the trade conditions at the time of said strike 
and at the present time would not seem to warrant the concession of a nine- 
hour day with ten hours' pay. 

And, from the foregoing findings, we recommend as follows: 
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First — That the employes of the several manufacturers above mentioned re- 
turn to their respective employments on the same terms and conditions as 
existed prior to the origin of said trouble, and that the employers receive and 
reinstate them accordingly. 

Second — That there shall be no discrimination on the part of any manufac- 
turer against any of his employes because of connection with the existing 
strike. 

Third—That when the trade conditions warrant, the manufacturers accord 
to their employes a nine-hour day with ten hours' pay. 

Fourth — That said strike be declared off. 

Dated July 18, 1900. 

Respectfully submitted, 

James M. Gilbeet, 
W. H. H. Webster, 
F. B. Delehanty. 

The recommendations of the board were not at first accepted by 
the strikers, but within a short time after the completion of the in- 
vestigation the strike was declared off and work resumed under the 
terms recommended by the board. 

3. Opinions of New York Board Concerning Its Own Work. — 
From report of 1895: "This board was created in 1886 for the re- 
lief of workingmen and to mitigate the strike evil. It. has met with 
success commensurate with the powers vested in it and the delicate 
work in hand, which requires patience, tact and diplomacy. That it 
is difficult to enlarge its powers without infringing on the rights of 
employer and workman is evidenced by the fact that other states in 
which boards were subsequently instituted or arbitration laws en- 
acted have almost uniformly adopted the law under which this board 
was created. We fail to recognize the utility of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, except in a form that may apply to corporations of a public 
character, created for the primary and paramount object of service 
to the people. 

"The sentiment in favor of mediation by a third party in cases of 
labor disputes continues to grow. In states in which no state board 
exists, even with arbitration laws on their statute books, the inter- 
vention of a third party between contestants occurs only when an 
unusually disastrous strike takes place and when the public peace is 
seriously threatened. Disinterested citizens are diffident about 
medling in these disputes. A strike may go on indefinitely without 
an effort to adjust differences and end the suffering of the toiler that 
follows idleness and relieve the employer from loss and vexation in- 
cident to disturbances of his business. The authority vested in this 
board by chapter 63, Laws of 1887, enables a member, or the full 
board, to proceed at once to the place of the strike without invita- 
tion, and frequently with eminently satisfactory results. The ap- 
pearance of an authorized official is often all that is necessary to 
bring about an understanding between disputants, who are willing 
to make concessions to the mediator thatt hey would be loath to grant 
if obliged to face each other. 
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"It is a notable fact that under the first sections of chapter 63 of 
the laws of 1887, providing in detail for voluntary arbitration of dif- 
ferences between employer and employes by boards of their own 
choosing, such sections having been framed to meet the views and 
desires of representatives of labor organizations, not one single case 
in which the course of proceeding prescribed by the act has been 
followed has come to the knowledge of the board. All that has been 
accomplished in the way of mediation or arbitration pursuant to the 
act has been reached by the board through invitation of the parties 
to disputes, or either of them, or through intervention of the board 
as the act commands." 

From report of 1899: "More is accomplished through mediation 
than by arbitration The board frequently finds one party or the 
other to a controversy, and sometimes both, disinclined to submit the 
matter in dispute to arbitration; and often in such cases confer- 
ences have been arranged, through mediation, at which mutual con- 
cessions were made and agreements reached, thus accomplishing 
practically the same results as would have been reached at the outset 
by arbitration. 

"In instances where both mediation and arbitration have failed to 
bring about a restoration of harmonious relations, the board has 
instituted inquiries through one or more of its members, at the con- 
clusion of which its recommendations have been accepted and the 
trouble terminated. The strikes of laborers in Eochester, knitting 
mill employes in Cahoes, match packers in Oswego, tailors in Troy, 
silver platers in Niagara Falls, tile layers in Syracuse, molders in 
Depew, garment workers in Binghampton, silk weavers in New York, 
molders in Lockport, and others of more* or less importance, all of 
which are referred to in detailed statement of strikes and lockouts in 
this report, was settled in this manner. 

"The power to investigate is used only as a last resort, as a means 
of getting at the cause or causes of the controversy, and with a view 
to making such recommendations as in the judgment of the board 
are best calculated to end the dispute with fairness to both sides. 
During the year six public investigations were held, and in three of 
these the recommendatins of the board at the conclusion were ac- 
cepted and harmony restored, and that after any settlement whatever 
seemed impossible owing to the uncompromising attitude assumed 
by one party or the other at the outset and the bitter feeling that 
naturally followed as a result. In another case a settlement of the 
matter in dispute was reached during the progress of the investiga- 
tion, and in the two remaining cases the investigations were not 
without results, the testimony in each enabling the board to make 
recommendations which properly carried out would tend to prevent 
a recurrence of the trouble in the establishments struck." 

Information as to Strikes.— The New York board of meditation 
complains of the difficulty of securing information of the existence 
of strikes, and continues: 
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"It is for this reason that every facility for obtaining prompt and 
accurate information of labor disturbances should be furnished the 
board. A step in the right direction would be the incorporation 
into the New York state law of the provision of the Massachusetts 
and Ohio arbitration laws which requires the chief executive of towns 
and cities to promptly furnish the board information of the occur- 
rence of a strike or lockout in his locality. Better still would be a 
law requiring an employer to promptly report to the board any strike 
in his establishment, with the cause or causes therefor; and the 
board is of the opinion that if the law could go even further and 
require an employer to give notice to the board of his intention to 
lock out his employes, giving the reason of his intended action, a 
sufficient length of time before taking the action, and likewise com- 
pelling a union or body of workmen to notify the board of their 
intention to strike before actually going on strike, the number of 
labor disturbances would be reduced to a minimum. There is no 
labor leader who will not tell you he is against the strike except as a 
last resort. It is not the policy of the more conservative unions to 
order a strike unless compelled to do so, and there is no employer 
who is not anxious to avoid a strike or refrain from a lockout in his 
establishment. That being admittedly so, why should not the em- 
ployer, the employ^, the union, and the labor leaders welcome and 
give their unqualified support to such a line of action on their part 
that could but inure to their common good?" 

The New York state board of arbitration in its earlier reports, for 
1897 and 1898, also recommended the amendment of the New York 
arbitration law by inserting a provision similar to that in Massachu- 
setts, which requires the chief executive of cities and towns to 
forward promptly to the state board information of the occurrence 
of strikes or lockouts or of danger of their occurence. 

OHIO. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board of Arbitra- 
tion. — The governor, with the consent of the senate, is to appoint a 
state board of three members, one an employer or representative of 
an employer's association, one selected from some labor organization, 
and a third appointed upon the recommendation of these two. The 
term of office is three years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 25 persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer, 
or by a properly ascertained majority of the employes in the depart- 
ment affected, or by a properly chosen representative of such employes. 
It must contain the promise to continue without lockout or strike 
until the decision of the board, if made within ten days. The names 
of the employes making or sanctioning the application are to be kept 
secret. The board shall make proper inquiry and report to the 
parties what, if anything ought to be done to adjust the dispute. 
This decision shall at once be made public. 
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Effect of Decision — The Ohio law contains a somewhat unusual 
provision that a joint application by the parties for arbitration may 
contain a stipulation that the decision of the board shall be binding 
upon the parties to the extent stipulated, and that the decision may 
to that extent be enforced as a rule of court in the court of common 
pleas of a county. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board — Wherever 
it shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from the 
mayor or other local officer, or in any other way, that a strike is 
threatened, or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communi- 
cate with the employer and employes and to try by mediation to affect 
a settlement, or to persuade them to submit the matters in dispute 
to arbitration. It is the duty of the mayor or other local officer to 
give notice of strike. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other 
settlement, investigate the cause of the controversy and publish a 
report stating the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. 
If no settlement has been reached because of the opposition of one 
party, the board must, on the application of the other, make such an 
investigation and report. 

Power to Summon Witnesses — The board of arbitration is not 
given an unlimited power to compel testimony, but is specially 
authorized to summon as a witness any operative affected or any 
person who keeps the record of wages, and to require the production 
of books and papers containing the records of wages earned or paid. 

Compensation of State Board — Five dollars each per day, and 
expenses. 

Local Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation — The parties to 
any controversy may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, 
the composition of which may either be mutually agreed upon, or 
the employer may designate one member, the employes another, and 
the two may select a third, who shall be chairman. This board shall 
have all the powers of the state board, and its jurisdiction is exclusive, 
although it may ask advice of the state board. The decision is bind- 
ing to whatever extent may have been agreed upon by the parties in 
making the submission. These local arbitrators are paid by the town 
or county $3 per day, not exceeding ten days for any one arbitration . 

2. Work of the Ohio Board— The annual report of the Ohio state 
board of arbitration for 1898 contains a statistical summary of the 
work of the board for the six years from 1893 to 1898, inclusive.' 
According to this statement the number of strikes and lockouts in 
which the board has intervened during the various years has been 
as follows: 1893, 10; 1894, 14; 1895, 12; 1896, 11; 1897, 19; 1898, 17. 
The total number for the six years is 83, of which 38 had to do with 
reduction of wages; 21 with demands for advance in wages; seven 
with refusal to recognize unions; five with refusal to reinstate dis- 
charged men, and 12 with other causes. According to this statement 
68 of the strikes and lockouts had been settled, and 15 remained un- 
—17 A. 
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settled. By this it is not meant, however, that settlements were 
effected by the action of the board of arbitration in all the cases 
enumerated. 

The statistical material thus given may be supplemented by a 
study of the specific cases in which the board has taken action, as de- 
scribed in its annual report, from which the following table has been 
prepared, which includes also the figures of 1899: 

Work of Ohio state board of arbitration, 1893-1899. 





1893 

7 


1894 
10 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


Total 


Total number of cases 


12 


13 
1 


19 


17 


11 


89 




1 




3 


3 

2 
4 










6 


Mediation- 
Successful 


6 
6 


7 
5 
1 
2 


5 
14 


8 
9 


7 
3 


35 


Unsuccessful 


3 


44 


Joint applications . - 


1 


Applications by one party 


3 
1 


2 
1 


2 


2 


1 


i 
l 


13 


Local arbitration.. 


3 















The number of cases does not exactly agree in each year with that 
stated by the board, probably owing to the fact that certain unim- 
portant cases are not described in detail in the annual reports. It 
will be seen that the number of cases in which the board has inter- 
ested itself has ranged from 7 in 1893 to 19 in 1897. During the seven 
years the total number of cases in which the board has taken action, 
more or less important, is 89. It is noteworthy, however, that in 
only one of these cases has there been a formal decision on the basis 
of a joint agreement of the parties to submit to arbitration. More- 
over, in only six cases, and those all occurring during the first two 
years of the board's activity, has it, on the application of one of the 
parties to a dispute made a formal investigation and recommendation 
to the parties. In two of these instances the employers refused to 
accept the terms recommended. By far the greater number of cases 
are those in which the board has simply mediated, by bringing about 
conferences between the parties, or by attempting to bring them 
about. Of the 89 instances of such mediation it appears from the 
reports that about 35 were settled, which probably would not have 
been settled, or would not have been settled so soon, except for the 
intervention of the board. Among the cases counted as unsuccesful, 
however, are included not a few where the controversy proved to be 
one not within the jurisdiction of the board, or where the difficulty 
was settled before the board had opportunity to take any active 
part. Probably in more than half of the cases in which the board 
has actually taken steps to bring about an agreement, its efforts 
have been rewarded with a greater or less degree of success. It is, 
of course, impossible to determine what proportion of these disputes 
might have been settled sooner or later without the intervention of 
the board. 

In most cases of mediation the Ohio state board has acted either 
upon its own initiative or after notification of strikes "by the mayors 
of cities, as provided by law. In only 12 instances during the seven 
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years has either party to a dispute applied in the first instance for 
the good offices of the board. In fact, taking all circumstances into 
account, it does not appear that the board has commended itself 
greatly to either workingmen or employers, or that its services have 
exercised a very important effect on industrial relations. 

The provisions of the Ohio statute permitting the settlement of 
disputes by locally chosen arbitrators has been availed of in the only 
three instances — in 1893, 1894, and 1899, respectively. In each of 
these cases, however, this method resulted in a satisfactory settlement 
of important and serious difficulties. 

Brown Hoisting Works Strike. — The action of the Ohio State 
board in the strike of the Brown Hoisting works at Cleveland in 1896 
illustrates its method of work and the importance of the results 
sometimes accomplished. In that case the invitation to the board 
to intervene came from the mayor of Cleveland on June 25, 1896. 
The company had some time before locked out about 800 men. The 
dispute had to do largely with the recognition of the committees of 
the men and of the International Association of Machinists. The 
secretary of the board endeavored to persuade the employers to meet 
the president of the International Association of Machinists in con- 
ference, but they at first refused to do so. The board of arbitration 
itself met at Cleveland on July 1 and made repeated efforts to per- 
suade the company to confer with the men, or to submit the difficulty 
to a local board of arbitration, but in vain. Meantime there was a 
growing tendency to lawlessness on the part of the strikers, and two 
deaths resulted. On July 14 the strikers filed an application with 
the board, asking it formally to investigate the grievances, and after 
giving notice to the company a hearing was instituted, both parties 
being represented in person and by counsel. During this hearing 
the president of the company expressed a willingness to confer with 
representatives of the men, with a view to reaching a mutual agree- 
ment. The men selected for this purpose by the company, however, 
were non-union men, so that naturally no agreement with the strik- 
ing union workmen was brought about. The board, however, held 
various conferences with the parties separately, and finally, on July 
27 the company, through the board, submitted to the men a proposi- 
tion offering to take back the former employes as rapidly as possible, 
to deal with each individual with regard to employment, and to give 
proper consideration, first by the foremen and afterwards by the su- 
perintendent and manager, to all grievances or complaints. This 
proposition was accepted by the men and the long strike was brought 
to a close, the militia who had been summoned to preserve order be- 
ing withdrawn. 

Coal Mining Disputes. — The Ohio state board of arbitration has 
also taken a somewhat active part in endeavoring to settle the recent 
extensive difficulties in the coal mining industry. During the great 
strike of 1897, in which more than 100,000 miners were involved, the 
board gave fully six months of its time to investigation and to en- 
deavors to bring about a settlement. For this purpose it codperated 
with the Board of Arbitration of Illinois and Indiana, going outside 
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of the state, especially in order, if possible, to bring about an agree- 
ment between the coal operators and miners of the Pittsburg district, 
upon which it was believed that the general settlement of the strike 
in all the states depended. It was in part through the efforts of 
these boards, acting jointly, but more particularly of the Ohio board, 
that conferences between the coal operators and the miners were held 
at Pittsburg and at Columbus, the latter resulting in an agreement 
which finally settled the strike. The Ohio board also claims to havo 
had considerable influence in bringing about an agreement between 
the coal operators of the Pittsburg district to establish a uniform 
rate of wages and uniform conditions of employment in all the mines 
of the district, an agreement which went into effect Jan. 2, 1898, but 
which was superseded by a later more general agreement between the 
United Mine Workers of America and the operators of the leading 
coal states. 

East Liverpool Potteries Strike, 1899. — On Oct. 31, 1899, through 
the public press, the attention of the board was called to a strike of 
several hundred girls employed in the potteries at East Liverpool. 
Telegraphic communications with the mayor disclosed the fact that 
300 biscuit warehouse girls were on strike for higher wages. The 
strike of the warehouse girls involved all the potteries in the city, 
caused all other departments of the works to suspend operations, 
tied up the entire pottery industry in the vicinity, and threw about 
7,000 hands out of employment. 

The secretary arrived at East Liverpool Wednesday, November 1. 
The mayor placed the secretary in communication with the officers 
of the Federal Labor Union No. 7606, of the American Federation 
of Labor, to which the girls belonged. 

They explained that previous to the strike certain firms paid the 
girls 75 cents per day; that for a long time previous to the strike a 
feeling of discontent prevailed among the girls and a general desire 
was manifested by them for an increase in wages. 

The same evening the representatives of the board attended a 
meeting of the manufacturers and explained to them the various 
features of the law, the duties and powers of the board, urged the 
importance of a prompt and fair settlement, and requested the ap- 
pointment of a committee to meet a similar committee from the girls* 
organization, with a view of adjustment. The employers cheerfully 
agreed to this request and selected a committee with full power 
to act. 

This committee stated to the board that it was not informed as to 
why the girls ceased work; that not a single firm had been notified 
that the girls had any grievance or that they desired any change in 
the pay or conditions of work, or intended to go on strike; that they 
were not aware of any dissatisfaction existing among the girls, and 
that if they had any reasonable cause for complaint and would have 
made the matter known, their grievance would have been considered 
and properly adjusted without the loss of wages or business. 
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On Thursday, Nov. 2, the secretary attended a mass meeting of the 
girls and prevailed on them to select a committee to wait on the 
manufacturers, make known their grievance, and take such steps as 
might be necessary to secure a speedy and amicable settlement. 

On Friday morning, Nov. 3, the two committees met as per agree- 
ment, each having authority to negotiate a settlement. The meet- 
ing between the representatives of the manufacturers and the g^rls 
was of a most cordial nature and gave promise of a prompt settle- 
ment. 

The conference was of short duration; the girls presented their 
claim for an advance in wages that would give to each a uniform 
price of $1 per day in all the potteries. After consideration the 
manufacturers stated that, in their judgment, the girls were entitled 
to an advance. However, they considered the demand for an ad- 
vance of 33A per cent unreasonable and beyond their ability to pay; 
they desired to deal fairly with their employes in the matter of wages, 
and proposed to pay an advance of 16| per cent, or 12^ cents per 
day. This proposition was not at first acceptable to the girls, who 
contended for $1 per day. Being desirous, however, for a speedy re- 
sumption of work, they yielded their objections and accepted the 
proposed advance, it being mutually agreed that all potteries should 
resume work on Saturday morning, Nov. 4, and that all the girls 
should return to their situations without prejudice. 

3. Opinion of Ohio Board as to Its Work. — The following 
quotations are from the official reports of the Ohio board. Report 
of the state board for 1893, 1894, 1895 and 1896, pp. 65, 66, 81: 

"The meeting together in a conciliatory spirit of the representa- 
tives of both capital and labor is the surest and best method yet dis- 
covered of preventing great loss and injury, not only to themselves, 
but to the general public, and the highest social and Christian duty 
demands that such methods of conciliation be sought and employed, 
or that the matters in dispute be referred to third parties for arbitra- 
tion, if in any way possible to do so. 

"It is always a source of satisfaction when these destructive con- 
tests are ended, but just at this time when labor generally is suffer- 
ing on account of insufficient employment it is hoped the ranks of 
the unemployed will not be swelled by the inability of employers and 
employes to govern themselves by reason. 

"Differences arise which are permitted to become disputes, and 
finally lead to a strike or lockout which almost invariably ends in 
one or both parties making concessions in order to settle the contro- 
versy. 

"Would it not be good policy, wise and humane, for both the men 
who have the money, and the men who work for it, to make the con- 
cessions when the difference is first presented, or, at least, before a 
strike or lockout is inaugurated, and thus save themselves and the 
community from the disastrous consequences that so frequently at- 
tend these movements? 
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"By reference to the statement of cases the board has acted upon 
during the 18 months that have elapsed since its organization, it will 
be seen that labor people generally are friendly to the law authoriz- 
ing arbitration, and have invoked it in the settlement of differences 
much more frequently than employers. It is pleasing, however, to 
note that many employers have shown the same commendable spirit 
in dealing with their employes and encourage any movement or in- 
fluence that promises relief from strikes or lockouts. 

"When either party to a controversy applies for arbitration either 
to the state or a local board, it would be better for the opposite party 
to unite in the application and lend their aid to the work in order 
that the investigation may be full and complete,' and the conclusions 
arrived at fair and just to all concerned. 

"While the members of the board are keenly conscious of the futil- 
ity of their labors in some cases, and of disappointments and dissat- 
isfaction attending them in others, yet they have, they hope, a par- 
donable satisfaction in knowing that considerably more than half the 
cases and in all the more important ones with which they have had 
to deal, amicable adjustmentsjof labor disputes have followed their in- 
tervention, and that in no instance of a strike or lockout confined to 
to this state since the organization of the board has it become neces- 
essary, be it said to the great credit of the contestants, to invoke the 
aid of the civil authorities to maintain the peace and preserve pub- 
lic order. We should be glad did our experience lead us to believe 
that such would continue to be the case; but the near approach to a 
condition requiring the services of the militia in a couple of in- 
stances forbids the expression of strong confidence in this respect. 
We may say in this connection that we are glad to note the growth 
of sentiment among both employers and employes in favor of the 
peaceable settlement of labor troubles within themselves. They are 
fast finding out that in every labor controversy there is always a rea- 
sonable way of adjustment which the parties concerned, by intelli- 
gence, patience and forbearance can find out." 

Report of 1897, p. 8: "Before concluding this report we desire, 
briefly, to recoid some of the results of our observations of the oper- 
ations of official arbitration in the main and by the authority of the 
state. Where controversies have arisen between employers and em- 
ployes the agitation of the subjects of supposed grievances has been 
almost entirely ex parte. Each contending party has heard only 
his own side discussed, and the more that discussion has been pro- 
longed the stronger each becomes in the conviction that he is right. 
As a rule neither has ever heard a fair statement of the other's views 
or theory of the contention. Thus they become more and more 
widely separated until, except along the cold, hard lines of business 
routine, they have no more dealing with each other than the Jews 
had with the Samaritans. The presence of the state conciliators, 
wholly unbiased and unprejudiced between the contendiug parties, 
invariably tends to temper and subdue the hostile and diverse con- 
victions which have long been a barrier to conciliation and peace. 
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When each has heard fully from the other for the first time, modera- 
tion and a hope of final peace supervene, and then the work of the 
state board is easy. In a majority of cases these conditions are 
present. It is the state asserting her strong desire for and her vast 
interest in industrial peace which finally achieves that great public 
good, the accomplishment of which it is our pride and pleasure to 
record." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Statutory Provisions — Local Boards. — The Pennsylvania statute, 
on its face, provides for a system of compulsory arbitration upon 
the initiative of either party, with compulsory enforcement of de- 
cision. In practice, however, no use whatever has been made of 
these provisions of the statute. 

The law declares that either party or both parties to a labor dis- 
pute may make application to the court of common pleas of any 
county to appoint a board of arbitration. The court, if in its judg- 
ment the matters are of sufficient importance, may order each of the 
parties to select three citizens to serve as members of a board of ar- 
bitration, and the court shall appoint three more who are not directly 
connected with the interests of either party. In case either party 
refuses to make the appointment, the court may select six persons. 

The board of arbitration thus constituted has power to send for 
persons, books, and papers, and any person refusing to obey its 
orders is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

After giving each party such hearing as it chooses to demand, the 
board shall render a decision which shall be final and conclusive as 
to all matters brought before it. There are no definite provisions 
however, regarding the enforcement of the decision upon the parties' 

The compensation of the members of these local boards is paid out 
of the treasury of the county. 

TEXAS. 

Statutory Provisions — Local Boards. — Texas has an act providing 
for local boards of arbitration. The act is very nearly identical with 
that of Pennsylvania, but, as in Pennsylvania, no use apparently has 
ever been made of it. The act is entirely voluntary, merely regulat- 
ing the method of organization in case employers and employes see 
fit to establish boards and to secure a license from the district judge. 
The parties must agree to abide by the awards for a period of one 
year. A copy of the award is to be filed in the office of the district 
court, and it becomes enforceable as a judgment of the court The 
law, however, contains no specific provision regarding fines and pen- 
alties, or other methods of actual enforcement. 

UTAH. 

Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board of Arbitra- 
tion. — The governor, with the consent of the senate, is to appoint a 
state board of three members, one an employer or representative of 
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an employers' association, one selected from some labor organization, 
and a third who is neither employer nor employ^. Not more than 
two may belong to the same political party. The term of office is 
four years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than ten persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer or 
by a properly ascertained* majority of the employes in the department 
affected, or by a properly chosen representative of such employes. 
It must contain the promise to continue without lockout or strike 
until the decision of the board is made, if made within three weeks. 
The board shall make proper inquiry and report to the parties what, 
if anything, ought to be done to adjust the dispute. This decision 
shall at once be made public. 

Effect of Decisions.— In Utah there is no fixed limit for the dura- 
tion of the binding effect of the decision of the State board, but it 
continues in force until either party gives notice of its intention not 
to be bound after 90 days from the date of notice. 

Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is given 
general power, such as that of a court, to summon witnesses and re- 
quire the production of books and papers. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Whenever it 
shall come to the knowledge of the board that a strike is threatened, 
or has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a settlement, 
or to persuade them to submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. 

Compensation of Board. — Three dollars per day, to be paid by the 
parties in dispute; also expenses, to be paid by the State. 

Work of State Board. — The following extract from a recent let- 
ter of the chairman of the Utah board (dated July 5, 1901) shows 
that its work as yet has been confined to conciliation, and apparently 
has not been very extensive: 

This board was organized in 1887. It has nothing of any consequence to 
report. The only labor difficulty of moment that has occurred since the board 
came into existence was a strike, in January of the present year, of a large 
proportion of the employes of the Pleasant Valley Coal company, the owner 
of an extensive group of mines. The strikers applied for arbitration. They, 
however, declined to conform to the provision of the law which required them 
to first resume their relations with the company, unless the latter would 
pledge itself in that event, to join the application for arbitration and to dis- 
criminate against individual employes. The company refused to stipulate, in 
advance, what it would do. The difficulty was, however, of brief duration, 
as the employes soon returned to work without condition. 
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Up to date the chief function of the board has been to produce conciliation 
between the parties to any labor dispute, when a rupture appeared to be 
imminent. In this direction it has been gratifyingly successful. 

The mass of people of Utah are opposed to lockouts and strikes. This 
strong popular sentiment has kept the state free from serious labor disturb- 
ances. 



WISCONSIN. 

1. Statutory Provisions — Composition of State Board of Arbitra- 
tion.— The governor, with the consent of the senate, is to appoint a 
state board of three members, one an employer or representative of 
an employers' association, one selected from some labor organization, 
and the third appointed upon the recommendation of these two. 
The term of office is two years. 

Investigation on Application of Parties. — The board is bound to 
take cognizance of any dispute between an employer who employs 
not less than 25 persons and his employes, upon application of either 
or both parties. The application must be signed by the employer or 
by a properly ascertained majority of the employes in the department 
affected, or by a properly chosen representative of such employes. 
It must contain the promise to continue without lockout or strike 
until the decision of the board is made, if made within 30 days. The 
names of the employes making or sanctioning the application are to 
be kept secret. The board shall make proper inquiry and report to 
the parties what, if anything, ought to be done to adjust the dispute. 
This decision shall at once be made public. 

Effect of the Decision. — Where both parties are joined in an ap- 
plication for arbitration the decision shall be binding on them for 
six months, or until either gives notice of 60 days for its termination. 

Expert Assistants. — If the parties desire, each may appoint one 
person to act as an expert assistant to the state board in its investi- 
gation. These persons shall be familiar with the business affected. 
They shall obtain information concerning the wages paid and the 
methods prevailing in similar establishments within the state. They 
shall be paid $7; per day and expenses. 

Power to Summon Witnesses. — The board of arbitration is not 
given an unlimited power to compel testimony, but is specially 
authorized to summon as a witness any operative affected or any 
person who keeps the record of wages, and to require the production 
of books and papers containing the records of wages earned or paid. 

Investigation and Mediation on Initiative of Board. — Wherever it 
shall come to the knowledge of the board, by notice from a mayor or 
other local officer, or in any other way, that a strike is threatened or 
has occurred, it is the duty of the board to communicate with the 
employer and employes and to try by mediation to effect a settlement, 
or, provided that a strike or lockout is not actually in force, to per- 
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suade them to submit the matters in dispute to arbitration. It is 
the implied duty of mayors or other local officers to give notice of 
strikes. 

The state board may, if it deems advisable, in default of other 
settlement, investigate the cause of the controversy, and publish a 
report stating the cause and assigning the responsibility or blame. 

Compensation of State Board. — Five dollars each per day and ex- 
penses. 

Local Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. — The parties to any 
controversy may agree to submit their dispute to a local board, the 
composition of which may either be mutually agreed upon or the em- 
ployer may designate one member, the employes another, and the two 
may select a third, who shall be the chairman. This board shall have 
all the powers of the State board, and its jurisdiction is exclusive, 
although it may ask advice of the State board. The decision is bind- 
ing to whatever extent may have been agreed upon by the parties in 
making the submission. These local arbitrators are paid by the town 
or county, at $3 per day, not exceeding ten days for any one arbitra- 
tion. 

2. Work of Wisconsin State Board. — The Wisconsin State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation was organized in July, 1895. Dur- 
ing the first 18 months of its work, covered by the first biennial 
report, the board was comparatively inactive. It reported only three 
cases of any importance in which it had intervened, in two of which 
the efforts at mediation were unsuccessful. By a recommendation of 
the board the law was amended so as to give it added powers of inves- 
tigation and mediation on its own initiative, and so as to provide that 
requests for the services of the board should be addressed to the 
governor of the state. Doubtless, owing in part to these changes 
and in part to greater familiarity of the board with its duties, the re- 
port for the years 1897 and 1898 shows more accomplished than in 
the preceding period. There are 22 cases described in which the 
board mediated. In 17 of these its efforts appear to have been in- 
strumental in bringing about an agreement or in hastening an agree- 
ment. It is noteworthy that no cases of formal arbitration and 
decision by the board are reported, although in one instance the board 
made a formal investigation at the instance of one of the parties, and 
reported its findings and recommendation. 

3. Opinion of Wisconsin Board Concerning its Work. — " In our 
report of Jan. 2, 1897, the board recommended that certain changes 
in the law creating and governing this board be made. 

" In compliance with such recommendations the legislature of 1897 
amended the law by making it the duty of this board to take cogniz- 
ance of any threatened labor trouble. By so doing, the board were 
enabled in many instances to bring about a settlement between em- 
ployer and employes before their differences had reached the serious 
culmination of a strike or lockout. 

" Since the date of our last report the board have been successful 
in a great many instances in preventing strikes, by inducing employes 
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to defer or modify their demands for increase of wages or changes in 
conditions governing their employment. In several disagreements 
the services of the board have been requested by one or both parties 
to the controversy, or, as provided by law, by some civil official resi- 
dent in that locality. However, this has not been done in as many 
instances as the board could have desired. By far the great majority 
of cases in which the board have interested themselves have been 
taken up through information received from the daily press. In such 
cases the board have promptly proceeded to the place where the 
trouble existed and tendered their services to both parties in contro- 
versy. While in some cases its friendly offices have been accepted, 
it has been necessary in others to bring about the desired result by 
persistent effort on our part to induce the persons most interested to 
meet and in a friendly manner attempt by mediation to adjust their 
differences. In many such cases, even though the board has not 
been called in by either party, after an explanation of the position of 
the board in these matters, one or both have been willing to submit 
the points in dispute for arbitration. 

" The controversies of which the board has had cognizance during 
the two years included in this report involve more or less directly 
employes whose yearly earnings are estimated at $2,779,500. The 
total amount of earnings under ordinary conditions of the corpora- 
tions, factories, etc., involved, it is estimated, would amount to about 
$9,500,000. The total expenses incurred by the state board of arbi- 
tration from Sept. 30, 1896, to Sept. 30, 1898, covering the two fiscal 
years, are $1,578.27." 

WYOMING. 

Constitutional Provisions — The constitution of Wyoming provides 
that the legislature shall establish boards of arbitration, whose duty 
it shall be to hear and determine all differences between employers 
and their workmen. Appeals from the decisions of such "compulsory 
boards of arbitration " may be taken to the supreme court. 

The legislature of Wyoming has as yet not carried out this provis- 
ion of the constitution. 
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THE ARBITRATION LAW OF ILLINOIS. 



The law creating the State Board of Arbitration and defining its 
powers and duties was approved and in force August 2, 1895. An 
amendatory act, prepared by the board, approved and in force April 
12, 1899, made additions to section 3 and inserted three new sections — 
5a, 5b, and 6a. These amendments somewhat extend the power and 
jurisdiction of the board. Briefly stiated, their provisions are as 
follows : 

1. The board, by judicial process, may, in all cases, compel the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of neces- 
sary books and papers. 

2. In c&se of a failure to abide by the decision of the board, in a 
joint proceeding, the decision, upon application of the agrieved party, 
may be enforced by a rule of court. 

3. The jurisdiction of the board is extended so as to include cases 
in which several employers have a common difference with their em- 
ployes, if the aggregate number of the employes be more than 25, re- 
gardless of the number employed by each individual employer in- 
volved. 

4. It is made the duty of the mayors of cities, the presidents of 
incorporated towns and villages, and the chief executive officers of 
labor organizations to promptly communicate to the State Board of 
Arbitration information as to strikes and lockouts, actual or threat- 
ened. 

An amendatory act, prepared in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the board in its fifth annual report, was passed by the Forty- 
second General Assembly and in force July 1, 1901. This act inserts 
a new section (section 6b) which provides that in strikes or lockouts 
affecting the public interests, where neither party to the controversy 
shall consent to submit the matters in dispute to arbitration, the 
board of its own motion may proceed to make an investigation of all 
facts bearing upon the strike or lockout and make public its findings, 
with such recommendations to the parties involved as in its judgment 
will contribute to a fair and equitable settlement of the differences 
which constitute the cause of the strike or lockout. It is provided 
that in the prosecution of such inquiry the board shall have power 
to issue subpoenas and compel the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses as in other cases. 
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The full text of the arbitration law, as amended by the acts of 1899 
and 1901, is as follows: 

An Act to create a State Board of Arbitration for the investigation or settle- 
ment of differences between employers and their employes, and to define the 
powers and duties of said board. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois* represented 
in the General Assembly: As soon as this act shall take effect the Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint three per- 
sons, not more than two of whom shall belong to the same political party, 
who shall be styled a "State Board of Arbitration,' 1 to serve as a State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation; one and only one of whom shall be an em- 
ployer of labor, and only one of whom shall be an employe, and shall be se- 
lected from some labor organization. They shall hold office until March 1, 
1897, or until their successors are appointed, but said board shall have no 
power to act as such until they and each of them are confirmed by the Senate. 
On the first day of March, 1897, the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint three persons as members of said board in the 
manner above provided, one to serve for one year, and one for two years and 
one for three years, or until their respective successors are appointed, and on 
the first day of March in each year thereafter the Governor shall in the same 
manner appoint one member of said board to succeed the member whose 
term expires, and to serve for the term of three years or until his successor 
is appointed. If a vacancy occurs at any time, the Governor shall in the 
same manner appoint some one to serve out the unexpired term. Each mem- 
ber of said board shall, before entering upon the duties of his office, be sworn 
to a faithful discharge thereof. The board shall at once organize by the 
choice of one of their number as chairman, and they shall, as soon as possi- 
ble after such organization, establish suitable rules of procedure. The board 
shall have power to select and remove a secretary, who shall be a steno- 
grapher, and who shall receive a salary, to be fixed by the board, not to ex- 
ceed $1,200 per annum, and his necessary traveling expenses, on bills of items 
to be approved by the board, to be paid out of the State treasury. 

$ 2. When any controversy or difference not involving questions which may 
be the subject of an action at law or bill in equity exists between an employer, 
whether an individual, co-partnership or corporation, employing not less than 
25 persons, and his employes in this State, the board shall, upon application 
as herein provided, and as soon as practicable thereafter, visit the locality of 
the dispute and make a careful inquiry into the cause thereof, hear all per- 
sons interested therein who may come before them; advise the respective 
parties what, if anything, ought to be done or submitted to by both to adjust 
said dispute, and make a written decision thereof. This decision shall at 
once be made public, shall be recorded upon proper books of record to be 
kept by the secretary of said board, and a short statement thereof published 
in the annual report hereinafter provided for, and the board shall cause a 
copy thereof to be filed with the clerk of the city, town or village where said 
business is carried on. 

$ 3. Said application shall be signed by said employer or by a majority of 
his employes in the department or the business in which the controversy or 
difference exists, or by both parties, and shall contain a concise statement of 
the grievances complained of, and a promise to continue on in business or at 
work without any lockout or strike until the decision of said board, if it shall 
be made within three weeks of the date of filing said application. As soon as 
may be after the receipt of said application the secretary of said board shall 
cause public notice to be given of the time and place of the hearing thereon; 
but public notice need not be given when both parties to the controversy join 
in the application and present therewith a written request that no public no- 
tice be given. When such request is made, notice shall be given to the par- 
ties interested in such manner as the board may order, and the board may, 
at an j stage of the proceedings, cause public notice to be given, notwith- 
standing such request. The board in all cases shall have power to summon 
as witnesses any operative or expert in the department of business affected, 
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and any person who keeps the record of wages earned in those departments, 
or any other person, and to examine them under oath, and to require the pro- 
duction of books containing the records of wages paid, and such other books 
and papers as may be deemed necessary to a full and fair investigation of 
the matter in controversy. The board shall have power to issue subpoenas, 
and oatbs may be administered by the chairman of the board. If any per- 
son, having been served with a subpoena or other process issued by such 
board, shall wilfully fail or refuse to obey the same, or to answer such ques- 
tions as may be propounded touching the subject matter of the inquiry or in- 
vestigation, it shall be the duty of the circuit court or the county court of the 
county in which the hearing is. being conducted, or of the judge thereof, if in 
vacation, upon application by such board, duly attested by the chairman and 
secretary thereof, to issue an attachment for such witness and compel him to 
appear before such board and give his testimony, or to produce such books 
and papers as may be lawfully required by said board ; and said court or 
judge thereof, shall have power to punish for contempt, as in other cases of 
refusal to obey the process and order of such court. 

$ 4. Upon the receipt of such application, and after such notice, the board 
shall proceed as before provided, and render a written decision, which shall 
be open to public inspection, shall be recorded upon the records of the board 
and published at the discretion of the same in an annual report to be made 
to the Governor before the first day of March of each year. 

$ 5. Said decision shall be binding upon the parties who join in said ap- 
plication for six months, or until either party has given the other notice in 
writing of his or their intention not to be bound by the same after the expira- 
tion of 60 days therefrom. Said notice maybe given to said employes by 
posting m three conspicuous places in the shop or factory where they work. 

S 5a. In the event of a failure to abide by the decision of said board in any 
case in which both employer and employes shall have joined in the applica- 
tion, any person or persons aggrieved thereby may file with the clerk of the 
circuit court or the county court of the county in which the offending party 
resides, or in the case of an employer in the county in which the place of em- 
ployment is located, a duly authenticated copy of such decision, accompanied 
by a verified petition reciting the fact that such decision has not been com- 
plied with and stating by whom and in what respect it has been disregarded. 
Thereupon the circuit court or the county court (as the case may be) or the 
judge thereof, if in vacation, shall grant a rule against the party or parties 
so charged to show cause within ten days why such decision has not been 
complied with, which shall be served by the sheriff as other process. Upon 
return made to the rule, the court, or the judge thereof, if in vacation, shall 
hear and determine the questions presented, and to secure a compliance with 
such decision, may punish the offending party or parties for contempt, but 
such punishment shall in no case extend to imprisonment. 

2 5b. Whenever two or more employers engaged in the same general line 
of business, employing in the aggregate not less than 25 persons, and having 
a common difference with their employes, shall, cooperating together, make 
application for arbitration, or whenever such application shall be made by 
the employes of two or more employers engaged in the same general line of 
business, such employes being not less than 25 in number, and having a com- 
mon difference with their employers, or whenever the application shall be 
made jointly by the employers and employes in such a case, the board shall 
have the same powers and proceed in the same manner as if the application 
had been made by one employer, or by the employes of one employer, or by 
both. 

§ 6. Whenever it shall come to the knowledge of the State Board that a 
strike or lockout is seriously threatened in the State, involving an employer 
and his employes, if he is employing not less tnan 25 persons, it shall be the 
duty of the State Board to put itself into communication as soon as may be 
with such employer or employes, and endeavor by meditation to effect an 
amicable settlement between them, or to endeavor to persuade them to sub- 
mit the matters in dispute to the State Board. 
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| 6a. It shall be the duty of the mayor of every city, and the president of 
every incorporated town or village, whenever a strike or lockout, involving 
more than 25 employes, shall be threatened or has actually occurred within 
or near the city, incorporated town or village, to immediately communicate 
the fact to the State Board of Arbitration, stating the name or names of the 
employer or employers and one or more employes, with their postoffice ad- 
dresses, the nature of the controversy or difference existing, the number of 
employes involved and such other information as may be required by the 
said board. It shall be the duty of the president or chief executive officer of 
every labor organization, in case of a strike or lockout, actual or threatened, 
involving the members of the organization of which he is an officer to imme- 
diately communicate the fact of such strike or lockout to said board, with 
such information as he may possess, touching the difference or controversy, 
and the number of employes involved. 

i 6b. Whenever there shall exist a strike or lockout, wherein, in ihe judg- 
ment of a majority of said board, the general public shall appear likely to 
suffer injury or inconvenience with respect to food, fuel or light, or the 
means of communication or transportation, or in any other respect, and 
neither party to such strike or lockout shall consent to submit the matter or 
matters in controversy to the State Board of Arbitration, in conformity with 
this act, then the said board, after having made due effort to effect a settle- 
ment thereof by conciliatory means, and such effort having failed, may pro- 
ceed of its own motion to make an investigation of all facts bearing upon 
such strike or lockout and make public its findings, with such recommenda- 
tions to the parties involved as in its judgment will contribute to a fair and 
equitable settlement of the differences which constitute the cause of the 
strike or lockout; and in the prosecution of such inquiry the board shall 
have power to issue subpoenas and compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses as in other cases. 

i 1. The members of the said board shall receive a salary of $1,500 a year, 
and necessary traveling expenses, to be paid out of the treasury of the State 
upon bills of particulars approved by the Governor. 

2 8. Any notice or process issued by the State Board of Arbitration shall 
be served by any sheriff, coroner or constable to whom the same may be di- 
rected, or in whose hands it may be placed for service. 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION. 



The board has prepared the following circular of information rela- 
tive to its powers and duties, revised to conform to the amendatory 
acts of 1899 and 1901. 

The State Board of Arbitration, created by an act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved August 2, 1895, consits of three persons appointed by the Governor, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the members of 
the board is required to be an employer of labor, and one an employe, se- 
lected from some labor organization. Not more than two shall belong to the 
same political party. All are sworn to a faithful discharge of their duties. 



MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION. 

The law provides for mediation and conciliation in cases in which neither 
party makes formal application to the board for arbitration. This provision 
is contained in the following section : 

" Whenever it shall come to the knowledge of the State board that a strike 
or lockout is seriously threatened in the State, involving an employer and his 
employes, if he is employing not less than 25 persons, it shall be the duty of 
the State board to put itself into communication, as soon as may be, with such 
employer or employes, and endeavor bv mediation to effect an amicable set- 
tlement between them, or to endeavor to pursuade them to submit the matters 
in dispute to the State board." 

This provision of the law has been found efficacious in the settlement of 
many controversies in which neither party has been willing to take a step 
which might be construed as a confession of weakness. The board occupies 
a disinterested and impartial attitude. It seeks to bring the two sides together 
in a friendly conference, with a view to clearing away misconception and 
misunderstanding. 

In order to facilitate the work of conciliation by giving the board prompt 
information of strikes and lockouts, actual or threatened, the law provides: 

"It shall be the duty of the mayor of every city, and the president of every 
incorporated town or village, whenever a strike or lockout, involving more 
than 25 employes, shall be threatened or has actually occurred within or near 
such city, incorporated town or village, to immediately communicate the fact 
to the State Board of Arbitration, stating the name or names of the employer 
or employers, and one or more employes, with their postoffice addresses, the 
nature of the controversy or difference existing, the number of employes in- 
volved and such other information as may be required by the said board. It 
shall be the duty of the president or chief executive officer of every labor or- 
ganization, in case of a strike or lockout, actual or threatened, involving the 
members of the organization of which he is an officer to immediately com- 
municate the fact of such strike or lockout to said board, with such informa- 
tion as he may possess, touching the difference or controversy, and the num- 
ber of employes involved." 
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ARBITRATION. 



Whenever any controversy or difference, not involving questions which 
may be the subject of a suit at law or bill in equity, exists between an em- 
ployer, whether an individual, co-partnership or corporation, and his em- 
ployes, if at the time he employs not less than 25 persons in this State the 
board shall, upon application as hereinafter provided, and as soon as prac- 
ticable thereafter, visit the locality of the dispute and make careful inquiry 
into the cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein, who may come be- 
fore them, advise the respective parties, what, if anything, ought to be done 
or submitted to by both to adjust said dispute, and make a written decision 
^hereof. 

/fh>e application must be signed by said employer, or by a majority of his 
empS°v es in the department of the business in which the controversy or dif- 
ference exists, or by both parties, and shall contain a concise statement of 
th * grievances complained of, and a promise to continue on in business or at 
work without any lock-out or strike until the decision of said board, if it shall 
be made within three weeks of the date of filing said application. 

Where a difference or controversy involves two or more employers, none of 
whom employs so many as 25 persons, but who employ in the aggregate not 
less than that number, said employers or their employes, or both, may make 
application and tne board will act as in other cases. 

As soon as may be after the receipt of the application, the secretary of the 
board is required to cause public notice to be given of the time and place 
fixed for a hearing. But public notice may be omitted whenever both parties 
so request in writing. 

In cases presented on the joint application of both parties, public notice is 
now usually omitted by agreement of all eoucerned; but in all cases the parties 
are notified in writing of the time and place for hearing, and the board may 
order public notice to be given at any stage of the proceedings. 

"The board in all cases shall have power to summon as witnesses any 
operative or expert in the departments of business affected, and any person 
who keeps the record of wages earned in those departments, or any other 
person, and to examine them under oath, and to require the production of 
books containing the records of wages paid, and such other books and papers 
as may be deemed necessary to a full and fair investigation of the matter in 
controversy. The board shall haye power to issue subpoenas, and oath may 
be administered by the chairman of the board." 

The board, by judicial process, may enforce the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of necessary books and papers. 

In cases regularly submitted on written applications, according to law, it is 
the duty of the board to make a written decision thereof, such decision to be 
made public at once, and a copy to be filed with the clerk of the city or town 
in which the business is carried on. The law does not, in terms, prescribe 
the time within which the decision of the board shall be rendered, but from 
the requirements concerning the form of the application, it may be inferred 
that the decision, under ordinary circumstances, should be rendered within 
three weeks from the date of the application. Delays may be caused by press 
of public business, or for the convenience of the parties to the application, 
but the board will, in all cases, act with as much promptness as may be con- 
sistent with a just disposition of the matters involyed. 

The law provides that the decision shall be binding upon the parties who 
join in the application for a term of six months, or until either party shall 
have notified the other, in writing, of his intention not to be bound by the 
same at the expiration of 60 days from the giving of the notice. 

"In the event of a failure to abide by the decision of said board in any case 
in which both employer and employes shall have joined in the application, 
any person or persons aggrieved thereby may file with the clerk of the circuit 
court or the county court of the county in which the offending party resides, 
or in the case of an employer in the county in which the place or employ- 
ment is located, a duly authenticated copy of such decision, accompanied by 

— 18A 
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a vertified petition reciting the fact that such decision has not been complied 
with and stating by whom and in what respect it has been disregarded. 
Thereupon the circuit court or the county court (as the case may be) or the 
judge thereof, if in vacation, shall grant a rule against the party or parties so 
charged to show cause within ten days why such decision has not been com- 
plied with, which shall be served by the sheriff as other process. Upon re- 
turn made to the rule, the court, or the judge thereof if in vacation, shall 
hear and determine the questions presented, and to secure a compliance with 
such decision, may punish the offending party or parties for contempt, but 
such punishment shall in no case extend to imprisonment.' ' 

APPLICATION BY ONE SIDE ONLY. ^ V 

This board possesses no power to compel any person, whether employerV r 
employe, to submit his grievance to arbitration. If an application be maM« 
by one side only, the other not joining therein, it is the duty of the board to 
investigate the matter or matters in controversy in the manner above set 
forth; and, under these circumstances, the board will not require the promise, 
manifestly intended for joint applications only, "to continue on in business 
or at work without any lock-out or strike " until the rendering of a decision. 
In such a case, however, the finding of the board will not be binding on 
either party. It can have no other effect than to "advise the respective 

Earties what, if anything, ought to be done or submitted to by both," in the 
ope that such finding, based upon a full, fair and impartial inquiry, will be 
accepted by both sides as an equitable adjustment of all differences. 

CASES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC INTERESTS. 

By a legislative act in force July I, 1901, the board is empowered, 
without petition from the parties directly involved, to proceed of its 
own motion to investigate a strike or lockout which affects the pub- 
lic welfare. The findings of the board in such cases are not legally 
enforcible; they are only advisory, and are made in the hope of 
their acceptance by the parties to the controversy. The law pro- 
vides: 

"Whenever there shall exist a strike or lock-out, wherein, in the judgment 
of a majority of said board, the general public shall appear likely to suffer 
injury or inconvenience with respect to food, fuel or light, or the means of 
communication or transportation, or in any other respect, and neither party 
to such strike or lock-out shall consent to submit the matter or matters in 
controversy to the State Board of Arbitration, in conformity with this act, 
then the said board, after first having made due effort to effect a settlement 
thereof by conciliatory means, and such effort having failed, may proceed of 
its own motion to make an investigation of all facts bearing upon such strike 
or lock-out and make public its findings, with such recommendations to the 
parties involved as in its judgment will contribute to a fair and equitable set- 
tlement of the differences which constitute the cause of the strike or lock-out; 
and in the prosecution of such inquiry the board shall have power to issue 
subpoenas and compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses as in other 
cases.' ' 

For printed forms of application or for other information the board 
may be addressed at the State House, Springfield. 

Frederick W. Job, Chairman, 
Chauncey B. Geiger, 
W. A. Mathis, 

State Board of Arbitration. 
J. MoOan Davis, 

Secretary. 
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APPLICATION FOR ARBITRATION. 



Printed blank applications for arbitration will be furnished upon 
request. The board has two forms of application — one for the em- 
ployer, the other for the employes. In case of a joint application, 
either form will serve the purpose, although properly, if the party 
taking the initiative be the employer, the "employers' application" 
should be used; if the employes take the initiative, it should be the 
"employes' application." The two forms are appended: 



[Employers' application.] 

STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

To the Honorable State BoardWof Arbitra- 
tion: 

The undersigned 

(name of employer or employes) 

respectfully represent that 

engaged in the business of 

in in the 

(nameoE ieity, town or village) 

county of in said State, 

and employ not less than twenty-five per- 
sons in the same general line of ousiness; 
that a controversy or difference, not involv- 
ing questions which may be the subject of a 
suit at law or bill in equity, exists between 

your petitioner and employes, 

to-wit, those employed at said 

as 

And your petitioner further say that the 
grievances complained of, concisely stated, 
are as follows: 

And your petitioner hereby promise to 
continue on in business, without any lock- 
out, until the decision of this honorable 
board, if it shall be made within three weeks 
of the date of filing this application. 

Wherefore your petitioner pray that this 
honorable board will inquire into the cause 
of said dispute, and advise the respective 
parties thereto what, if anything, ought to be 
done or submitted to by either or both to ad- 
just said dispute, and should said employe* 
i'oininthis application, public notice of the 
i earing on this petition is hereby waived. 

Dated this day of 190.. 



f Signature of employer.) 
190.. 

The undersigned, constituting a majority 
of the employes in the department of the bus- 
iness in which the within described contro- 
versy or difference exists, hereby join in the 
within application and request that the State 
Board ef Arbitration will inquire into the al- 
leged grievances, and advise the respective 
parties what, if anything, ought to be done or 
submitted to by either or both to adjust said 
dispute. 

And said employes promise that they will 
continue on at work without any strike, until 
the decision of the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion, if it shall be made within three weeks 
of the date of filing said application. And 
public notice of the hearing on this petition 
is hereby waived. 

And said employes hereby grant full au- 
thority to 

(name of attorney or representative) 
or to such other person or persons as may be 
by him designated by written instrument 
v i with 70ur honorable body, to act 
as their representative or representatives in 
the conduct of the inquiry upon this petition, 
(signatures of majority of employes.) 



[Employes' application.] 

STATE OP ILLINOIS. 

To the Honorable State Board of Arbitra- 
tion : 

The undersigned respectfully represent 

that 

(name of employer or employers)"' 

engaged in the business of 

in V. .".'in the 

(name of city, town or village) ' 

county of in said State. 

and employ not less than twenty- five per- 
sons in the same general line of business* 
that a controversy or difference, not involv- 
ing questions which may be the subject of a 
suit at law or bill in equity, exists between 

said 

(name of employer or employers)*"" 

and. - employes; and your petitioners 

further say that they constitute a majority of 
said employes, and that the grievances com- 
plained of. concisely stated, are as follows: 



And your petitioners hereby promise that 
they will continue on at work without any 
strike until the decision of this honorable 
board, if it shall be made within three weeks 
of the date of filing this application. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that this 
honorable board will inquire into the cause 
of said dispute and advise the respective 
parties thereto what, if anything, ought to 
be done or submitted to by either or both to 
adjust said dispute, and should said em- 
ployer join in this application, public notice 
of the hearing on this petition is hereby 
waived. 

And your petitioners hereby grant full au- 
thority to 

(name of attorney or representative) 
or to such other person or persons as may be 
by him designated by written instrument 
duly filed with your honorable body, to act 
as their representative or representatives in 
the conduct of the inquiry upon this peti- 
tion. 

Dated this day of 190.. 

(Signature of majority of employe's") 
The within-named employer hereby join 
In the within application and request that 
the State Board of Arbitration will inquire 
into the alleged grievances, and advise the 
respective parties what, if anything, ought 
to be done or submitted to by either or both 
parties to adjust said dispute. 

The said employer also promise to con- 
tinue pn in business, without any lockout, 
until the decision of the State Board of Ar- 
bitration, if it shall be made within three 
weeks of the date of filing said application. 
And public notice of the hearing on this pe- 
tition is hereby waived. 



(Signature of employer.) 
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